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S.S. ‘LUSITANIA, 


I rEAD in Dante how that horned light, 
Which hid Ulysses, waved itself and said : 
‘Following the sun, we set our vessel’s head 
To the great main ; pass’d Seville on the right 


‘ And Ceuta on the left ; then southward sped. 
At last in air, far off, dim rose a Height. 

We cheer’d ; but from it rush’d a blast of might, 
And struck—and o’er us the sea-waters spread.’ 


I dropp’d the book, and of my child I thought 
In his long black ship speeding night and day 
O’er those same seas ; dark Teneriffe rose, fraught 


With omen ; ‘Oh! were that Mount pass’d,’ I say. 

Then the door opens and this card is brought : 

‘Reach’d Cape Verde Islands, “Lusitania.” ’ 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


ror, V.- No. 23, B 
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PASSING EVENTS IN TURKEY. 


REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Mucu as we have been of late habituated to political anxieties, fearful 
probabilities, and incidents, whether of peace or war, bristling with 
actual horrors or pregnant with eventual dangers, it would seem 
that we have now reached a point scarcely, if at all, inferior to any 
which have preceded it in those profoundly interesting and extremely 
formidable respects. Not many weeks have elapsed since the civilised 
world, with exceptions comparatively few, was thrown into a state of 
almost rapturous enjoyment by the pacific issue of the Berlin de- 
liberations. It was generally understood at the same time that the 
formal agreement, which constituted peace, was framed on principles 
of mutual concession, and the subordination, more or less, of indi- 
vidual pretensions to the common interest of Europe. The execution 
of a treaty thus constructed could hardly be carried through without 
encountering some vexatious obstructions, and giving rise to com- 
plaints embittered by painful recollections or disappointed hopes. It 
is doubtless satisfactory to know on high authority that, in spite of 
such unavoidable difficulties, the work of settlement proceeds at a 
fair pace, and that there is ample reason to rely upon the good faith 
of each and all the principal parties, in so far as the honest fulfilment 
of the obligations imposed upon them by the treaty is concerned. 

Appearances adverse to these comfortable assurances, however 
plausible and numerous, may surely give way for the present at 
least, and the gloom which they help to cast over our prospects may 
cheerfully await the solution reserved for circumstances of a decisive 
character. 

But large as is the field over which the Berlin Treaty extends, 
does it not leave more room than we could well desire for other 
complications which threaten to lay a heavy strain upon our resources, 
and to expose us to onerous responsibility not unmixed with hazardous 
contingencies ? 

We have thrown down the gauntlet to Russia. We have said to 
that Power in language suggested by Canute, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no further.’ Russia, though now financially out at elbows, 
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is, no doubt, an empire of vast extent—peopled already with seventy 
millions, and growing from year to year into a population of far 
greater numbers. From the Gulf of Bothnia to the Strait of Behring, 
she stretches in an unbroken line, having nothing to apprehend in 
time of war from behind or on either flank. Much as the inhabitants 
are scattered, various as are the races of which the people are com- 
posed, they are united under a sovereignty which unites supremacy 
in religion with despotic authority and military power. Moreover, 
railroads seem to have been invented in order to give continuity and 
concentration to the whole force of its almost boundless empire. We 
hold the people to be ambitious, and the Government prone to a very 
sinister kind of diplomacy. Put all these matters together, and 
ought we to be surprised if the Russian mind is strongly embittered 
against us, and disposed by crafty means and the aid of armies deci- 
mated, but not exhausted, to recover in full an offensive position, 
hindered, indeed, but not destroyed? May it not be worth while to 
expend a few penfuls of ink in laying out on paper a cursory intima- 
tion of the stormy elements which still hang upon our horizon, and 
seem to threaten a renewal of our late troubles in a new dress? That 
the impending mischief can be entirely averted appears under present 
circumstances to be far from probable. But its outlines have various 
degrees of intensity ; and we are at liberty to hope that some of them 
will not be filled up to our prejudice, and that the most enduring 
will be met with becoming resolution, and finally turned to the ac- 
count of our national welfare. 

The hour at which I now write lies on the very edge of that ap- 
pointed for the termination of our poise between peace and war. The 
electric wire is all but trembling with the transmission of Shere Aali’s 
last word, or his unmistakable silence. The advance of our Indian 
force may have actually begun While the decisive message is stili on 
its flight to London. If the Ameer’s reply should be such as to 
warrant a return of the half-drawn sword into its scabbard, the ante- 
rior circumstances could hardly be so far put out of sight as to pre- 
clude the obvious apprehension that the quarrel was rather postponed 
than thoroughly appeased. There is no call as yet for going into a 
detailed examination of those circumstances. The evidence of their 
authenticity and real character is rather to be found in their general 
consistency than in statements resting on official responsibility. 
What lies on the surface is clear enough. The Ameer, right or 
wrong, was discontented with us. He either suspected our intentions, 
or was piqued by our inattention to hisrequirements. Russia, already 
inclined to make a sore on our north-western side out of the Afghan 
susceptibilities, opened the doors of her favour to Shere Aali at that 
period of her angry discussions with England which preceded the 
meeting of Plenipotentiaries at Berlin. The separate agreement 
with England, which, under Prince Bismark’s management, gave a 
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pacific turn to their protocols, relaxed the aggressive policy of Russia, 
but the irritation excited by the Anglo-Turkish Convention caused 
a resumption of those intrigues which have brought us into a state 
immediately bordering on war with the Government of Cabul. 

Whatever is merely conjectural in this statement must be left to 
the test of events. But, taken at the lowest, there is surely enough of 
probability to claim that degree of attention which quickens circum- 
spection, and operates with the effect of timely admonition. 

It is now time to advert to the conduct of Russia in the Turkish 
Empire respecting those matters which are not comprised in the 
Berlin Treaty. The grounds of difference, and consequently of hostile 
disturbance, which some of them, at least, present, are possibly 
worthy of more than a passing notice. 

Turkey has still to conclude a treaty of peace with Russia in 
place of the San Stefano preliminaries modified to a certain extent 
at Berlin. 

Russia is free to urge her claim to a war indemnity on the Porte 
with no restraint from the late Congress, except as to the necessary 
expenses of its Government, and to those sources of revenue which 
are formally pledged to its creditors. 

The time is not, perhaps, so fixed by Congress for the entire 
withdrawal of the Russian forces from Turkish territory as to leave 
no room for delay on plausible excuses. 

The territorial claim of Greece lies open to angry discussion. 

The dissatisfaction of Albania and Montenegro is not without risk 
of unpleasant consequences. 

Such are the most prominent openings left for the renewal of 
quarrelsome exactions on the part of Russia without a breach of those 
obligations which the Government of that country promises to fulfil. 
There may be others not so obviou’. Of those already mentioned 
more than one would alone be sufficient in skilful hands to carry out a 
sinister purpose. Take, for instance, the demand of a war indemnity. 
It is clear that even with the admitted limitations an intolerable 
burden might be imposed onthe resources of Turkey. The Sultan 
would naturally stand out with all that remains of Ottoman energy ; 
and England, to be consistent, could hardly withhold her sympathy 
and its train of consequences, when Turkey unsupported would have 
to sink into a state of prostration fatal alike to its independence and 
its desire of improvement. It would be found too late to prove by 
argument that Russia’s claim to the smallest amount of compensation 
in money is based on sand. But how stand the facts? Russia has 
obtained all for which her Emperor entered the lists, namely, the 
emancipation of certain Sclavonian provinces from Turkish misrule. 
Nay, more, she has obtained for herself a port, at least one fortress, 
and a good slice of territory in Asia, to say nothing of a much- 
coveted district in Europe. She gave herself the air of going to war 
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with Turkey as the champion of Christendom; but no such office was 
assigned to her by other Powers; and her war with Turkey was an 
act of aggression, her losses in blood and treasure the natural conse- 
quences of her own mismanagement in the beginning of the contest. 
The final triumph of her arms is her only title to an indemnity; 
and in point of strict justice Turkey, though vanquished in the field, 
would have the better right to compensation for the sacrifices and 
sufferings of war. 

What is here stated under the head of indemnity, as showing 
what Turkey has still to apprehend from Russia, goes far to spare 
the necessity of enlarging on other points which tend to give a pre- 
carious character to the existing peace. The discussions required 
for a more complete act of settlement between the late belligerents 
can hardly fail to afford opportunities for overbearance on the one 
side and resentment on the other. With respect to the entire with- 
drawal of Russian troops from the Sultan’s territory, it is enough to 
bear in mind that fresh differences may be made the grounds of 
larger terms of occupation ; that fifty thousand Russian soldiers, if not 
four times as many, are still dieted on the lands of Islam ; and that a 
certain amount of coincidence between acts of insurgent violence and 
the distribution of those troops on a principle of protection has drawn 
the attention of impartial observers. 


Scarcely have the letters which form the preceding paragraph 
had time to dry, when ominous remarks on the difficulty, not to say 
impossibility, of giving effect to the decisions of the Congress, appear 
in that portion of the Russian press to which a certain measure of 
authenticity is thought to attach. There are also signs of an inten- 
tion not to make over the Dobrutchka to Prince Charles of Roumania 
until he agrees that a road for the passage of Russian troops shall 
traverse that district. We look, moreover, in vain for a cessation of 
those atrocities in free Bulgaria—Russo-Bulgaria, as it may be called 
—which operate so cruelly to the oppression or exclusion of its 
Mussulman proprietors. It appears on good authority that regi- 
ments of a hundred thousand refugees, homeless and half starved, are 
still excluded from Bulgaria by the fear of being massacred on their 
return. ; 
Events do indeed come on with marvellous celerity. I hold back 
my pen to hear that the Afghan war has begun, that our Indian 
troops have been seen in full march upon the Ameer’s positions; and 
I now resume it to state that I have read the Government’s manifesto 
under Lord Cranbrook’s name, and am struck with the large share 
which Russia is shown to have had, designedly or not, in the cir- 
cumstances connected, more or less, with the Ameer’s alienation from 
England. 

In all likelihood we shall soon have stronger proof of the Musco- 
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vite policy. Count Schouvaloff’s language on his return to London 
may cast a glimmer of light upon its real character. 

Meanwhile the leisure of expectation may be turned to account 
by a brief review of the resources of Turkey as fashioned by the joint 
effects of war and treaty. A sketch of the measures by which they 
may be brought into a state of promising development seems to 
follow in natural succession. There is more usefulness as well as 
more interest in treating of what may be made out of the portion 
which remains, than in poring over the memories of that which is 
lost. 

To an unprejudiced eye the curtailment of the Sultan’s sovereignty 
along the line of territory stretching from the Black Sea to the Adri- 
atic is not entirely destitute of consolation bordering on advantage. 
More trouble than profit accrued from the government of provinces 
remote from the seat of power, peopled by ill-assorted, self-asserting, 
or oppressed and disaffected subjects, accessible at any time to the 
intrigues and actual seductions of sympathy or ambition from with- 
out. Roumania, tamed down by experience, is not likely to play the 
part ef tool again to the injury of Turkey. Servia quite independent 
is more adapted than before to the duties of a quiet neighbour. If 
the present occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina were to take 
a permanent form, the Sclavonic danger would be considerably 
weakened by the rival positions of Austria and Russia, and the natural 
tendency of the former to be on good terms with the Porte. As for 
Montenegro and its half-starved desperadoes, it is reasonable to 
suppose that an opening to the sea, and the acquisition of-land 
sufficient for their sustenance, will render them less subservient to 
instigations from without. Bulgaria, with its two moieties of inde- 
pendence and autoxomy, may well be expected to prove the vulnerable 
side of European Turkey. But even that thorn may be kept from 
penetrating too far by the Balkan Mountains, an unconditional 
transfer of the Dobrutchka to Prince Charles, and a judicious organisa- 
tion of Eastern Roumelia. The value of these considerations might 
be fairly increased by the extension of an obvious act of justice. 
Roumania purchases its new advantages by submission to a tribute 
open to extinction by the payment of a sum in block of calculated 
amount. Why should not other districts along the same frontier of 
Turkey legalise their improved positions by a similar process of equit- 
able compensation ? 

The full meaning of these remarks and suggestions may be 
understood as the expression of a hope that Turkey will find its 
best road to the recovery of independence and strength in an earnest 
undistracted attention to the culture of its remaining extent of 
empire, large and productive, as it is, both morally and intellectu- 
ally, no less than in a material sense. The difficulties, no doubt, 
are great, but the elements of improvement exist, the necessity of 
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using them appears to be felt, and friendly assistance from without 
is abundantly at hand. In whatever degree opinions may differ as 
to the policy which has brought on the present state of things, or 
to that which is laden with heavy responsibilities in future, the die 
is cast, and nothing short of failure upon trial can give an honour- 
able colour to retreat. Those who are on the scene of action and 
those who have authority to give command are of course the first to 
be looked to for a regulated plan of procedure. To any one who 
has neither of those advantages it may seem desirable that such 
measures as tend directly to the increase of revenue and require only 
an order of the Government to set them on foot, should stand foremost 
for adoption. Under this head financial reform, cessation of the farm- 
ing system, and security against corruption, would naturally come. 
Boards or Commissions for the promotion of trade, agriculture, and 
communications by land and water are also much needed. They 
should be composed in part of foreigners, and laid open, together 
with the soil itself, to foreign capital and enterprise, which would 
find additional sources of profit in forests, mines, and quarries. 

The principle of religious freedom, in point of creed and worship, 
is already recognised by authority. It ought to be carried out not 
only in word but also in practice to every thing, with the exception, 
perhaps, of public processions, and other ostentatious demonstrations, 
which had better be repressed as having more of an invidious than of 
a devotional character. 

A strict economy—subordinate, of course, to efficiency—must be 
the rule in providing for the defence of the empire under professional 
advice. This, indeed, is applicable to all the departments. Magnum 
vectigal est parsimonia. The composition of the army is an 
extremely delicate question. No doubt of that. Turk and Greek, 
Christian and Mussulman, rolled together indiscriminately in the 
same regiments would hardly find a sufficiency of joint working 
power in the patriotic title of Ottumanism. A separation of the 
discordant elements into companies or regiments might prove a 
remedy. Commands of lower degree might be given to officers dif- 
fering from their men in creed and race; but it is presumable that 
another rule would, in general, be required for those of the higher 
class. In exceptional cases a foreigner would be more acceptable 
than a native. Well paid, well provided, and fairly treated, the 
soldier would naturally be less susceptible in other respects. In the 
Crimean war several thousands of Turkish infantry were commanded 
by English officers. 

The navy seems to offer more facilities for mixture of the kind in 
question. In earlier periods the Turkish ships of war were chiefly, 
if not entirely, manned with Greeks. 

Great changes have still to be effected in the civil departments of 
highest importance. A central Parliament comprising members of 
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every class, councils of Liberal construction, tribunals professing an 
impartial administration of justice, hold out the promise of a real 
constitutional reform. It remains to be seen how far a practical 
result, corresponding with the principles of free legislation, respon- 
sible government, and unbiassed justice, can be secured. Despotism 
of a military, fanatical, one-sided character has to be converted, under 
most untoward circumstances, into a system the very reverse of that 
to which it succeeds. The first, the only Napoleon exclaimed in 
one of his thousand and one bulletins, ‘ Ou sont done les bornes du 
possible?’ It is to be hoped that in the case of reformed Turkey 
this question may be answered by notes of triumph. But the 
obstacles to such an issue are not to be overcome by a wish. Can 
they be overcome by something more substantial? Let us see. 

History shows by positive examples, few but decisive, in what man - 
ner the most unexpected changes can be effected by a strong hand 
united with a strong determined mind. In the series of Turkish Em- 
perors we find a Mahomet or a Suleyman endowed with qualities of 
that overwhelming kind. In the present crisis of Eastern affairs no 
such hero has hitherto appeared. It may even be doubted whether a 
state of things, like that in Turkey now, is capable of receiving im- 
pressions equal to the desire of Europe and the demands of England. 
The vultus instantis tyranni would not be tolerated, the arbitriwm 
popularis aure would not be steady enough to bring order out of 
compulsion, and strength out of weakness. Turkey, shorn of its dis- 
affected provinces, continues to be rich by nature in the capital 
points of soil, climate, and position. The immediate steps to be 
taken in order to revive these slumbering advantages are already 
suggested, and, it may be, already in part applied. But other and 
far greater causes of depression have need to be considered before the 
more obvious means of improvement can acquire that degree of 
general and systematic action which commands confidence, and 
realises the object of their employment. 

The Sultan, in his capacity of Caliph, was, in fact, the Govern- 
ment. The Ministers had only to execute their master’s commands. 
DP’ Etat, était lui. But the Sultan, though secluded, so to speak, 
was not alone in his palace. There he was surrounded by his wives, 
his concubines, his eunuchs, and other household officers; and it. 
followed naturally that his Ministers were exposed to the secret 
influence, the poisoned whisper, of any intriguing courtier. Their 
situation was one in which fear and suspicion overpowered the sense 
of duty, and the exercise of administrative judgment. The creation 
of a Parliament may fairly be traced to the dread of this dangerous 
and paralysing nightmare. 

The experiment of Parliamentary control has been made, and some 
favourable appearances gave it a momentary credit. There was evidence 
of provincial ability and a spirit of independence, too outspoken, 
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perhaps, for the infancy of a popular institution. Be that as it may, 
its meetings are suspended for the present, and what has not unfre- 
quently followed such suspensions in other times and other countries 
we all know. A Parliament, collared like one of the two dogs in 
Burns’s poem, would be fit for little more than to register the man- 
dates of the Sovereign. A controlling element, not a rival authority, 
is what the interests of the country in its present condition require. 
Is there no form of State Council that would answer the purpose ; one, 
for instance, composed in certain proportions of members imperial, 
ministerial and popular, the first removable only on petition, the 
second official, the third renewable quinquennially by free election, 
and each class open to all religions. 

It should be borne in mind that there is no recognised aristocracy 
in Turkey. The Ulemas in a corporate and proprietary sense are the 
only approach to a class of that kind, and in them an exclusive 
spirit bordering on fanaticism instilled by education prevails. The 
creation of an intermediate estate between Throne and People is by 
no means impossible; but while the want of it continues, a general 
Parliament can hardly be constructed with the desired effect, and the 
rural distriets must look elsewhere for security and improvement. 

The new signification given officially to the word ‘ Ottoman,’ as 
descriptive of a Turkish subject without reference to creed or race, 
carries with it a pledge of equal treatment under the law to all alike. 
Uniformity of sentiment as to the country’s welfare was, no doubt, the 
object of that innovation. It is, nevertheless, difficult to conceive 
its complete success when the manners of more than one principal 
race are so widely separated from those of the dominant population. 
Domestic slavery and its attendant custom—the seclusion of women— 
being confined to Turkish families, the families of that nation have 
necessarily little or no intercourse of a social or intimate kind with 
their neighbours, be they Greeks, Jews, or Armenians. It stands to 
reason that no end of loosening and shaking must take place before 
the prejudices of caste can yield to the sympathies of humanity and 
subjection to the same Government. No trivial obstacles are these 
to Union identified in proverbs with Force. The female captives 
would probably be glad to have the barriers removed; but not so 
their jailors. Bluebeard would be slow to give up the key of his 
harem.—But now let us turn to a quarter where the difficulties are 
less stubborn. 

Supposing all to be right at the seat of Government, there still 
remains for consideration by what machinery the reforms adopted 
there may be most effectively secured from neglect or perversion in 
the process of execution. It would hardly be safe for the Porte to 
rely on the ordinary class of officials appointed to places of trust 
in the provinces. A change so great as that of the reform required 
in Turkey would be doomed to failure without some better guaranty 
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than their habitual management. In the beginning at least, or until 
the improvements had taken root, some special form of authority in 
strict concert with the Government would have to be provided in 
numerous parts of the empire. A plan of this kind might, perhaps, 
be carried out by means consistent with Turkish practice in cases of 
more than common importance, although on a larger scale than any 
recorded precedents would warrant. The Vilayets, or districts 
which compose the Sultan’s dominion, might be so grouped according 
to their respective local circumstances as to form on the whole a 
collection, say, of twelve or fifteen principal divisions, without altering 
the present limits of the provinces. A Governor of known ability 
and trustworthy qualities might be placed at the head of each under 
the accustomed title of Beglerbeg, which implies a superior degree of 
power and dignity; nor would it be amiss to add two secretaries, one 
only of whom should be a Mussulman, authorised to receive informa- 
tion of his Excellency’s intentions, to express their opinions thereon, 
and to communicate with the Ministerial department on necessary 
occasions, their chief being duly apprised. 

Furthermore, no small advantage might be derived from the 
establishment of rural and municipal councils, formed «by popular 
election, limited to respectable taxpayers, and also confined to the 
treatment of civil affairs relating to each locality, apart from the de- 
partments of religion and justice, with the admission of two members 
appointed by State authority. : 

In a country of mixed population and conflicting religions, the 
police is a matter of so much consequence that it would be a mistake 
to close this memorandum of notions, in great part conjectural, 
without a few words on that subject. Besides the general sanction 
of Government, each local section of the police has in such a country 
more than anywhere need of careful organisation and stringent re- 
sponsibility. In the hands of a single party, and that party heretofore 
dominant, it would otherwise be inconsistent with the principle of equal 
laws. A mixture of elements would seem to be indispensable. The 
question of proportion may puzzle even a practical judgment. One 
thing is clear: the selection of a competent head-man, judicious, 
firm, and equitable, is a paramount duty in every case which regards 
the preservation of the public peace. 


While the last paragraph is fresh from a pen which has no pre- 
tensions to skill, the daily journals teem with news of the Afghan 
hostilities, and the first brilliant successes of our Indian army. They 
also exhibit many painful signs of the part which a Power in friendly 
relation with England has taken in rousing the angry passions and 
abetting the offensive conduct of Shere Aali. This is not an occasion 
for entering into the question of right. We are engaged in a war 
which, however triumphant in its outset, is exposed to serious reverses, 
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to say nothing of other onerous contingencies. The language of en- 
couragement is therefore the language of true patriotism, so long at 
least as a display of censure or mistrust may tend to weaken or em- 
barrass the operations necessary for success. It is not only in 
Afghanistan that our responsible helmsmen have much to overcome. 
They are pledged to work their way elsewhere, as best they can, 
through a jungle of difficulties—ennobled, indeed, by grand aims, but 
also entangled with the rudest chances. 

The time employed in dotting down these cursory remarks and 
suggestions owes to much interruption the advantage of closing them 
with the knowledge of some improvement in our political prospects 
both in Europe and Asia. The horizon, however, cannot be clear in 
Eastern quarters while Russia retains so large a force in Turkey, and 
a ruinous claim to indemnity hangs, like the fabled sword, over its 
Sovereign’s head. 

You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 


This article, sketchy as it is, and disproportioned to the important 
and extensive subject of which it treats, can have but little claim to 
attention unless it be on the ground of our interest in the welfare 
and independence of Turkey. That interest is no fancy. It has 
reality for its foundation, and other countries of Europe have their 
share in it to no small amount. The Danube and the Black Sea, 
together with the countries either bordering on those waters or 
accessible from them, could not fail to regret the transfer of their 
great southern issue to the hands of a dependent or a restrictive Power. 
The Turkish Government acts on principles favourable to commerce, 
and it only wants a free command of its natural resources to carry 
them out to a degree which would not only augment indefinitely the 
passage of trade by the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, but feed European 
markets with increased supplies from its own productive territories. 
I have already noticed circumstances which threaten to impede, if 
not to prevent, so useful a development. Whether the war indemnity 
is to be forced upon Turkey without more delay, or to be staved off 
by the victim’s most natural reluctance to undergo so fatal a crash, 
is not yet clear. The public journals continue to vary in their lan- 
guage on the subject. The Sultan has to deal with a triumphant 
and unsparing neighbour. The Congress, though a creation, Briareus 
like, of many arms, could not stretch out one of them to shield 
him from the most ruinous of the blows levelled at his independence. 
The cloud may burst into a deluge, or disperse into vapour. My 
wishes are given for the latter solution with little reliance on their 
efficacy. 

It is something to have learned during the composition of this 
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disjointed article that the Emperor of Russia’s demand of a free passage 
for his troops through the Dobrutchka has been withdrawn, but the 
state of affairs in that division of Bulgaria which is called Eastern 
Roumelia forms a sad counterpart to that second thought. On this 
subject a leader has appeared within the last day or two in one of 
our principal morning papers, describing the refusal of the chief 
local official established by the Russians at some place in Eastern 
Roumelia to recognise the authority of our Commissioners acting 
under the Berlin Treaty, and his appeal to a mob whose violence 
obliged our Commissioners, together with their Austrian colleague, 
to retire. This palpable obstruction coinciding with the persecution 
of Mussulman families owning places of residence in the same 
province may well be suspected of proceeding from a quarter hostile 
to the settlement of Turkish affairs according to the decision of the 
Berlin Plenipotentiaries. In addition to these unpleasant appear- 
ances we have still to learn what difficulties may arise out of the 
Greek claim, and in what manner the dissatisfaction of Montenegro 
and Albania will be appeased. 

As matters now stand, to pursue the subject further would be an 
idle task. Time has its disclosures as well as its secrets. It has also 
a movement of its own, and the busiest of inquirers must often take 


patience for his badge. 
STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 





RECEIVING STRANGERS. 


Rica people with tender hearts have been having a hard time of it 
lately, in many ways. Never surely before were so many and such 
harrowing appeals made every day to their feelings on behalf of 
sufferers of every description. The sufferings of the poor in sickness 
and old age, our neglected children, pining needlewomen, hard times, 
strikes, workhouses, crowded alleys, fever-nests, polluted water-supply, 
small-pox, pauperism, monotony, dreariness, and drink, haunt our 
thoughts by day, if not our dreams by night. Schemes for allevia- 
tions and reforms meet us at every turn; but in our attempts to 
solace ourselves by giving alms, we are met by innumerable diffi- 
culties, and hampered and bewildered by unanswerable admonitions 
both from within and without, about the danger of pauperising, till 
some of us scarcely dare offer a cup of beef-tea toa sick neighbour 
for fear of demoralising him, and offending against the canons of 
political economy and the organisation of charity. All this is 
doubtless inevitable, and for our good. The comparative conditions 
of rich and poor in London now are not such as we ought to be able 
to reflect upon with comfort. But how one longs for some outpour- 
ing of comfortable, unhesitating, old-fashioned, joyous bounty——not 
judicious administration of charity, but a good hearty swing of 
generosity—if only it might be innocently indulged in. 

And by degrees, one and another, here and there, are finding out 
simple, harmless, priceless boons which can be given with an open 
hand and a glad heart—boons which are ‘twice blessed’ in the 
delight they afford to ‘him that gives and him that takes:’ such 
gifts as we should not be ashamed to offer to our most honoured 
friends. People have lately begun to find out the mutual delight 
produced by gifts of flowers, of pictures, and other decorations, by 
gardens and ‘open spaces,’ by excursions into the country, by con- 
certs and readings, by any of the little embellishments of life which 
are such matters of course among the rich that we are scarcely aware 
of the influence they have on our own lives; and that few of us can 
guess what is the parching and sickening effect of their utter and 
prolonged absence. Lately a flash of pleasure lighted up many a 
private house and many a rich nursery, as well as the bare and cheer- 
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less infirmaries of our huge pauper schools, when one or two kind 
hearts and busy brains planned and made known a scheme for 
collecting not guineas but toys, old as well as new, and brightening 
the faces of a multitude of poor little sick children with the overflow- 
ings of the nursery cupboards and toy-shops of the West End. It is 
an indescribable relief to know of ways of giving unlimited pleasure 
without the possibility of doing harm to any one. 

Another such simple but fruitful discovery has been made by a 
lady, who last summer engaged a little four-roomed cottage close to 
her own garden-gate in the country, and in it received during the 
three summer months a succession of children from the crowded 
parts of London, in batches of six or seven—each batch under the 
care of some hard-working woman, known to the children’s parents— 
each little party staying a week in the country, ‘on a visit to a 
friend, like other people,’ and returning home ‘loaded with little 
gift-books, toys, little shawls, flowers, cakes, fruit :’ these last being 
little remembrances from kind neighbours, who, by the hostess’s 
wish, abstained from giving money to the children; the object 
throughout being to avoid making it a ‘ charity business,’ and pre- 
serve the idea of a simple visit. Once a week 


The new batch left London by as early a train as possible, with return tickets, 

. and were received by the old batch as they landed, and all fourteen walked 
up the hill together. Then the combined forces had one cheerful dinner together ; 
then the old ones showed the new ones their happy playing grounds, their limits 
or bounds; and after tea the new ones accompanied the home-going party to the 
steamer, they travelling home with the morning’s return tickets, happy and 
joyous: the pleasant day they enjoyed together and the looking forward to their 
homes, be they never so homely, and all they had to tell and to ‘show » making ' the 


departure as pleasant as the arrival. 


This last device is an instance of one of the simplest and most 
abundantly fruitful of all possible ways of helping the poor, namely, 
the exercise of simple hospitality towards them. If this were 
practised to anything like the extent of our opportunities, it seems 
to me that it might prove almost a new hemisphere of mutual 
blessing for rich and poor. Hitherto almost all our philanthropy 
has been directed, and very naturally, to visiting the poor in their 
homes, or in institutions provided for them, and for them only— 
schools, hospitals, asylums of all sorts. It is only here and there, 
accidentally as it were, and very occasionally, that we have tried 
welcoming them into our own homes. But let those who have tried 
it say how great and how pure is the joy of receiving guests to whom 
a visit is a balm and a cordial: not a necessary part of the labour of 
keeping up society, nor yet a mere amusement, but a help which 
enables them to go forward with renewed strength on the journey of 
life. Many such guests doubtless are to be found in the host’s own 
social class. The beauty of the idea of hospitality is that it is not 
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confined toany class. It is a simple act of friendliness which implies 
nothing but goodwill. But if any one wants to reap a constant, easy, 
abundant harvest of satisfaction and cheering, let him or her —perhaps 
it will come most easily to her—keep a spare room for the poor, and 
a spare ‘couvert’ at the kitchen table for poor neighbours; and let 
the servants take their part in making the house such a centre, as 
every well-appointed house should be, of hospitality and friendly 
entertainment (in both senses of the word) for rich and poor, old 
and young, invalids and bright active helpers. 

Here is the key of the whole question: let the servants take their 
part. This is what makes the difficulty in imagination, and the 
great gain in practice. I know well how impossible it would seem 
in many a rich house for the mistress and the maids to join together 
in inviting and entertaining poor friends and acquaintance; what 
bugbears the mere suggestion conjures up before the mistresses’ ima- 
gination, of possible consequences and certain shyness. Many 
mistresses would say, if they spoke out quite honestly—‘ How can 
we let our servants exercise hospitality, when we don’t speak to them 
ourselves once in a month, except to give necessary orders, and when 
we don’t half trust them, and want all their time for ourselves, and 
have much ado as it is to keep their friends and followers out of our 
kitchens?’ But is not this state of things in itself a great evil ? 
and would not the very fact of joining in a common effort of hospi- 
tality be the best cure for it? Of course, while mistresses are wholly 
engrossed in the toils of society, and are content to live with their 
servants as if they were machines, it is useless to draw their attention 
to the richness of the possibilities they are neglecting. But this is 
not the case with all mistresses. Many a kind-hearted woman has 
time to spare, a little space in her house, and a little margin of 
money and comforts which she would gladly know how to turn to 
account for the benefit of the poor who live at such an inconvenient 
distance, and the thought of whose wretched homes weighs upon her 
spirits, and haunts and upbraids her in her own comfortable abode ; 
to which she yet is bound by the most sacred ties. Such women sigh 
over the accounts they read of the ‘ homes of the London poor,’ and 
half envy those who are free enough from home claims to go and 
work among them, and send contributions from time to time to 
charitable undertakings, and wish they could do more. If they did 
but know it, they might do what no one else can do. 

But they cannot doit alone. They cannot do it without the willing, 
hearty cooperation of their servants. Would this be difficult to obtain ? 
I believe that if the mistresses wished it, nothing would be easier. I 
believe that we can form but a faint idea of the amount of power and 
willingness to help which is latent in the vast army of women servants 
who fill the houses of the comfortable classes. I believe few mis- 
tresses know half the little acts of kindness which are done down- 
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stairs—sometimes more or less clandestinely, perhaps not always even 
quite honestly—but which are the irrepressible signs of an amount of 
kindly feeling which, if recognised and encouraged and directed by 
the mistress of the house, might blossom into quite incalculable use- 
fulness. And what hinders this recognition and sharing in each 
other’s efforts? Whence comes the strange distance and deadness 
which has crept in between the two branches of our households? No 
doubt it is owing to many causes, but the chief of them seem to me 
to be want of thought and want of a common object. If mistresses 
would give as much thought to perfecting their relations with their 
own servants as many of them now do to benefiting the poor, they 
might bring about more improvement, and a more spreading self- 
multiplying blessing, than any one who has not tried it would 
dream of. 

It is true that in such an undertaking a woman must be prepared 
to encounter a searching test of her own character. No lady can be 
a trusted leader in her own house whose own conduct is not thoroughly 
consistent with her charitable aims. No giving of one’s substance to 
feed the poor will pass muster with the keen observers downstairs as 
a substitute for the charity which ‘seeketh not her own.’ To be a 
saint to one’s lady’s-maid, one must be so all day long, and to the 
backbone. And to employ one’s servants and one’s house in enter- 
taining the poor, one must of course be content not to be stretching 
both to the utmost limits of time and space in intercourse with the 
rich. Would not these conditions be as wholesome for the mistress 
as for the servants ? 

We may be sure that mistresses are not satisfied with the present 
state of things. Most ladies are weary of lamentations over the 
degeneracy of servants in these days—over their indifference, their 
independence, their dress, their demands for ‘days out’ and other 
amusements which mistresses are loth to recognise, and dare not 
interfere with. It is probable that some corresponding expressions 
of dissatisfaction may be to be heard in the servants’ hall. Without 
pretending to say what are all the causes of this state of things, or all 
the remedies required by it, it is at least easy to see that much of it 
arises from the want of an outlet for very natural feelings ; and from 
the absence of human interest in the routine of household work, when 
it is as elaborately subdivided as must be the case in large establish- 
ments. 

When one thinks of the immense amount of real fervent benevo- 
lence which is being expended by ladies in London upon all sorts of 
charitable undertakings—of the district visiting, and hospital and 
school visiting, the rent collecting, and the excursions, and the read- 
ings and concerts, the attendance at committees—the canvassing for 
votes, and the collecting of subscriptions, one cannot believe that 
there is any want among them either of kindness of heart or of energy ; 
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but there is surely something grievously amiss in our social state, 
when so much benevolent activity out of doors is compatible with so 
strangely paralysed a domestic condition. It is impossible, of course, 
to say how far the two things are combined in the same households. 
If only those ladies who took no part in out-of-door charity were in 
trouble with their servants, or living entirely aloof from them, there 
would be no obvious hollowness, and the scandal would be less. But 
I fear this is far from being the case. I fear that with too many 
ladies charity begins next door, or in the next district; or if it 
begins in their own homes, it stays entirely upstairs, and counts the 
workhouse and the hospital as nearer than the kitchen and the 
servants’ hall. 

But, not to dwell upon this, which I should be heartily glad to 
believe an imaginary reproach, there can be no doubt that the 
kindest and best mistresses feel their relations with their servants to 
be difficult and often unsatisfactory, and that the attempt to enter 
into friendly relations where there is no partnership in work, and 
where manners and habits of thought are very unlike, has almost 
necessarily something artificial and embarrassing about it. Tact and 
cordiality of manner will go far to diminish this difficulty, but no- 
thing will so effectually overcome it as a common undertaking. It 
may or may not be thought a gain that ladies in these days have lost 
the power as completely as the will to do household work with their 
own hands; but since it is so, the opportunity of sharing any work 
(which is the one main root of natural and friendly relations) has 
almost disappeared. Some slight amount of superintendence, which 
in fact amounts to nothing more than taking note of results, and does 
not imply the slightest knowledge of processes, is as much as most 
ladies have occasion to bestow upon their households; and the weekly 
consultation over the housekeeping books, though it certainly brings 
the mistress into very real relations with at least one member of her 
household, does not always tend to sweeten those relations. 

Now, suppose a kind-hearted mistress of a house, having some 
time, money, and space to spare, and willing to take thought and 
trouble to make her house all that it might be. Suppose such a 
mistress to have as her head servant a sensible motherly woman, who 
is ready to do her part for the same object. This is not a very extra- 
vagant supposition ; and yet it is difficult to set a limit to the bless- 
ings which, with a cordial understanding between these two, they 
have it in their power to bestow within the four walls of their own 
home. Suppose one of the rooms in the house simply furnished with 
two or three iron bedsteads, a comfortable armchair, some grow- 
ing flowers in the windows, and a bookcase well stored with both 
good and light reading. Mention the existence of such a room to 
any hard-working clergyman or almoner of a relief society in poor 
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districts ; and let it be known that any poor men or women, children, 
or married couples, as you feel inclined, to whom fresh air and good 
food are an object, will be welcome guests for a week or two. You 
can make any conditions about cleanliness and freedom from infec- 
tion ; and if the housekeeper knows what she is about, you need fear 
no trouble on this account.' . It will not be long before your hospi- 
tality will be abundantly accepted. We scarcely know till we try it, 
what the boon is, to dwellers in the crowded parts of London, of the 
mere fresh air and space of a good-sized room in a gentleman’s house, 
even in London. And then the good food supplied without their 
own care, and not cooked before their eyes in the living-room. It 
seems little to us, but to them it is new life, and after a week or two 
they look like different creatures. But this mere physical benefit is 
but a small part of the gain. A succession of such visitors keeps up 
a stream of life and interest which wonderfully freshens up the 
atmosphere of the house they come to. Sometimes one is asked to 
receive a mother and child; and the quiet house is perhaps lightened 
up by the welcome pattering of little feet, and skipping-ropes and 
dolls begin to lie about in corners ; the little one is in a sort of fairy- 
land, and everything is touched with the freshness and gladness of 
childhood. Poor children are so easily amused, so independent, and 
used to ‘ minding’ themselves and each other, that they are not half 
the trouble that rich children are to entertain. So it is, indeed, 
with all poor visitors. They are much the happier for having some- 
thing to do in the house, and it is generally part of the treatment 
required for convalescents. So they may be set to work—one to scrub, 
another to peel potatoes, another to wash up; and so far from 
making trouble in the house, they almost do the work of another 
servant. Then they have such interesting histories, which they like 
to tell, and which often give opportunities of suggesting some better 
plan of life, or of helping in one way or another. How gladly they 
will help each other in many little ways! how much the arrival of a 


' The following extract from a paper written by a lady who is in the habit of 
receiving poor visitors (chiefly convalescents from the East End of London) may be 
given as an instance of the sort of regulations which can easily be made: ‘I gene- 
rally invite patients for a fortnight, but I am glad to keep them for a week or two 
longer if it appears desirable. I can only receive such as are well enough to make their 
own beds and keep their room tidy, as we have not hands enough to wait upon 
them. . . . I require a medical certificate in the subjoined form :— 

“TI certify that the case of is one especially requiring rest, good air, and 
food ; and that —— is not suffering from any infectious complaint.” 


‘ (Signed) (Qualified Practitioner.) 





‘{if any stimulants are required, please state particularly the kind and quantity 
to be given. ] 

‘I expect patients to come sufficiently provided with clean clothes, and to wash 
their own linen, or pay for its being put out.’ 
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second visitor brightens up the first! Then the little expeditions to 
the parks or museums, perhaps to the play or Christy Minstrels, cost 
next to nothing, but give infinite pleasure. In these little parties 
the servants will take part ; sometimes they give the treat. Perhaps 
the housemaid’s young brother is called in to escort her and her 
friends, and arrives in imposing array, wanting only a ‘ button-hole,’ 
which the housekeeper comes up to beg from the drawing-room vases. 
Let the servants once feel that the mistress delights in such innocent 
hospitalities, and loves to share in planning them, in hearing all 
about them, and even in taking a part in such as take place under 
her own roof, and there will be an endless upspringing of cheerful 
little devices, plenty of willing hands to do any little extra work 
they may involve, plenty of goodwill and energy in serving such a 
motherly mistress. It is not the things themselves—the treats, or the 
invitations—it is the mistress’s share in them which strengthens and 
sweetens the relation between her and her servants. If she is wise, 
she will-leave almost all the planning and contriving to them, and 
will, if not actually wait for an invitation to her own kitchen, yet 
feel her way as cautiously there as she would in the grandest 
drawing-room she visits. But there is no fear that she will not be 
made heartily welcome if her heart is felt to be in the hospitalities 
of her own house—if she is what the servants call ‘a real lady :’ that 
is, as incapable of using a disrespectful word or tone of voice to any 
one of them as to the friend she most looks up to. I feel sure that 
in all relations, but above all in our relations with those of a lower 
social position, one great key to all hearts is respectfulness. All who 
know much of the poor will agree in this: that they are most keenly 
sensitive to respectful treatment. Good manners will go infinitely 
further than money, further even than kind deeds, in winning access 
to them and influence over them. Neither condescension nor indul- 
gence will make a mistress popular, Servants dislike anything like 
a lady’s leaving her own proper place, even more than she dislikes it 
herself. But what is her proper place? Surely to be as nearly as 
may be like a mother to every inmate of her house; as careful of 
their feelings, as deeply interested in their fullest and best develop- 
ment, in their highest improvement and freest enjoyment of life, as 
if they were her own flesh and blood. Would any mother who had 
herself tasted the delight of ministering to the poor be satisfied that 
her daughters should grow up wholly absorbed in a routine of daily 
drudgery, without the opportunity of doing anything to cherish and 
comfort the sick and suffering around them? And is it right for 
each of us to absorb entirely in the work of keeping our houses clean, 
and preparing our food and clothing, three or four or a dozen women 
with hearts as warm as our own, and hands much more capable ? 
Would it not be a new era for the poor, if mistresses had hearts 
c2 
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motherly enough to rejoice in training their servants to be fellow- 
workers with them in all offices of mercy ? 

And what if, in doing this, our ideal of service became somewhat 
altered ? What if we learned to seek less for minute skill and exactitude 
in handiwork, or strictness of discipline in a regular routine, and 
more for good sense, sound judgment, and warm-hearted activity ? 
What if our own life came to be somewhat simplified, so as to allow 
of greater freedom of mind and hands? Would it be not worth any 
struggle to free ourselves from the bondage which lies so heavy upon 
many of us—bondage to an exaggerated standard of perfection in our 
furniture and surroundings? Wealth and fashion have brought our 
tables, our dress, and our household appointments of all kinds to such a 
pitch of luxurious cultivation, that it becomes a matter of very serious 
difficulty to provide for and maintain the necessary care and skill in 
domestic work. The extreme elaboration and complication of the 
machine which has to be worked by servants in these days, goes far to 
account for the common complaints against them. Real hospitality 
would require a manner of living at once simpler and more bountiful 
than is common in these days. Certainly, the fresh current of life 
which is brought into a house by a succession of poor guests is not 
easily combined with exact mechanical precision in details. Some- 
thing a little more rough and ready, more accidental and various and 
cheerful, something human and living, blossoming and rejoicing, 
gradually takes the place of anxious attention to chintzes and china, 
to trains and costumes, soups and entremets. Servants who are one’s 
fellow-helpers in works of charity and kindness have something better 
to do than to bring one’s frills and bric & brac up to the highest 
pitch of crispness and polish. Invalids to be waited on will some- 
times interfere with minute punctuality in serving those who are well. 
Both mistress and maids, in short, when occupied with the larger and 
simpler concerns of life, grow of necessity less precise and fidgety 
about trifles—with what unspeakable relief from fretting care, need 
not be told. And if the service rendered loses something in mechani- 
cal precision, it gains correspondingly in willingness and heartiness 
and impulse. As I have said, poor guests are delighted to lend a 
hand in the house or needlework, and one gets abundance of willing 
service, if not upon one precise and uniform pattern. And then 
what pains one’s own servants will take to please one: how they will 
bestir themselves to gratify one’s little tastes and hobbies (such as the 
love of flowers, pets, &c.), much more to forward one’s serious objects, 
when they love one: and how sure they are to love one when one 
works hand to hand with them in a good cause; a cause which 
touches their feelings, as does the service of the poor and the 
sick, especially in one’s own home. 

That is the great thing—to win their hearts; a thing strangely 
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and touchingly easy, but for the difficulties we ourselves have made. 
Custom and want of thought have allowed the growth of a strange 
and deplorable barrier between mistresses and servants. I have 
actually heard mistresses—kindhearted, good women too—speak of its 
being ‘a great mistake to make friends of one’s servants’! Just 
think of what is implied in this too common feeling (for numbers of 
ladies who would not go so far as to call it a mistake, think of it as 
altogether out of the question). Think of the deliberate abandon- 
ment of one of the richest opportunities of influencing and blessing 
those for whose welfare we are peculiarly responsible, and the extra- 
ordinary theory implied in it about the nature of servants. What 
inconceivable species of human beings can they be supposed to belong 
to who will work better (for of course such mistresses are not thinking 
of their faring better) in the house of those whom they do not love! 
Or else, what in the name of common sense can be the objection to 
their being our friends? ‘ Love is a present for a mighty king.’ I 
can understand the fear that we may not succeed in winning it, but 
not to desire it, from the members of our own household, seems to 
me an almost incredible infatuation. It can only be a part of that 
strange idea that there is safety for the upper classes in keeping at a 
distance from those below them, which one meets in so many forms, 
and which seems to imply so sad and so dangerous a blindness. 

But apart from this, I do believe that there is a radically wrong 
ideal of the relation between mistresses and servants, which is 
widely accepted in these days, and which throws our energies into 
quite wrong channels. The accomplishment of merely mechanical 
work, and the observance of a certain strict outward form of propriety, 
assume an altogether disproportionate place in the mistresses’ minds. 
The tendency to look upon servants as machines is sadly common, 
with the natural result of finding them exceedingly unsatisfactory 
machines. If mistresses desired to have in their servants not mere 
household machines, but true fellow-workers—if they appealed to a 
deeper part of their servants’ nature—they would not only elicit a 
response which would surprise them, but they would have far less need 
to concern themselves with discipline. Give women a healthy exercise 
for their affections, and plenty of work for others, with the joy of 
giving, and ministering to the necessities of those poorer than them- 
selves, and there will be much less trouble about this and that not 
being ‘my place,’ much less stickling for petty privileges, or offence 
taken where none is meant. It is the difference between a fresh 
stream of bright sparkling running water, carrying everything 
before it, and the same water in a half-stagnant condition, creeping 
along so slowly that every straw or twig is an obstacle. The dif- 
ference is not in the water, only in its channel. And so with our 
servants. It is not human nature, but the unnatural position made 
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for them, which is chiefly to blame for their shortcomings and their 
indifference. What is wanted to bring things right is not a painful 
effort, a sustained struggle against evil, so much as the unsealing of 

a spring which has been choked up; the turning of a key which has 
grown rusty in the lock. 

To turn this key and set this fountain peiteeai I do not believe 
that any better method can be found than that of joining hands 
to serve the poor—either the poor in our own neighbourhood or the 
strangers whom we may invite from a distance, or more likely both. 
But I am suggesting no violent or irrevocable step which any one 
need be afraid to take. An invitation given to any poor stranger 
pledges you to nothing more than that one visit ; and even a course 
of such invitations can be discontinued or suspended at any time. So 
that the experiment may be easily tried, and the amount of your 
hospitality exactly adjusted to your means and your inclinations. 

But the principle, once grasped, of enlisting our domestic servants 
in works of mercy, is one which can be turned to account in all sorts 
of ways. It is only an extension—but what a vast extension it 
might. be !—of the plan which has been found to work so well, of em- 
ploying district nurses, and Bible and mission women, and other poor 
visitors among the poor, each under a lady superintendent. The 
mission woman or district nurse, being herself of the same or nearly 
the same class as those whom she visits, brings to bear on their 
wants and circumstances a very different kind of knowledge from 
that supplied by the lady who superintends her work, and both supple- 
ment and correct each other. The lady’s habit of looking forwards 
and of referring to general principles, her tact and gentleness, and 
command of various resources, are admirably combined by this plan 
with the working woman’s practical experience, knowledge of details, 
sharpsightedness, and plainness of speech. And so it might be and is 
with mistress and servant, where both work together for the poor. 

The particular advantages of hospitality over other forms of 
charity are: first, that it can do no human being any possible harm— 
no one can by possibility be pauperised by any kindness received in 
the character of an invited guest; secondly, that it is essentially 
homework—it can interfere with no domestic duty, on the contrary, it 
may heal the grievous breach between parlour and kitchen as nothing 
else could do, and fill many a dull and sad house with life and sun- 
shine, and joyous activity, and free both mistress and maids from the 
trammels of petty corroding carefulness about trifles, and selfish 
absorption in the luxury which deadens and hardens ; thirdly, it goes 
straight to the heart as few other forms of beneficence can do. When 
you take the poor and the weary and the suffering into your own 
house, you open the door, very likely ‘ unawares,’ to such strangers as 
you may well thank God for allowing youto entertain. You have the 
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joy of welcoming and cherishing—one of the joys that are dearest to 
women’s hearts. And it speaks to others with an eloquence beyond 
that of any kind of almsgiving. Distributing relief is, to receiving 
strangers, what giving a child a penny is to taking up the little one 
into your arms and blessing it. Both are good, but we know which 
is the more natural and delightful to a woman; and which tells the 
most of that love which it is our highest privilege to show forth in 
every act—which having freely received, it should be our joy freely to 


give. 
CAROLINE EmILia STEPHEN. 
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NOVEL-READING. 


The Works of Charles Dickens. 
The Works of W. Makepeace Thackeray. 


In putting at the head of this paper the names of two distinguished 
English novelists whose tales have been collected and republished since 
their death,' it is my object to review rather the general nature of 
the work done by English novelists of latter times than the contri- 
butions specially made by these two to our literature. Criticism has 
dealt with them, and public opinion has awarded to each his own 
position in the world of letters. But it may be worth while to in- 
quire what is and what will be the result of a branch of reading which 
is at present more extended than any other, and to which they have 
contributed so much. We used to regard novels as ephemeral; and 
a quarter of a century since were accustomed to consider those by 
Scott, with a few others which, from Robinson Crusoe downwards, 
had made permanent names to themselves, as exceptions to this rule. 
Now we have collected editions of one modern master of fiction after 
another brought out with all circumstances of editorial luxury and 
editorial cheapness. The works of Dickens are to be bought in 
penny numbers; and those of Thackeray are being at the present 
moment reissued to the public with every glory of paper, print, and 
illustration, at a proposed cost to the purchaser of 33/. 12s., for the set. 
I do not. in the least doubt that the enterprising publishers will find 
themselves justified in their different adventures. The popular British 
novel is now so popular that it can be neither too cheap nor too dear 


for the market. 
quo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 


Regumque turres. 


I believe it to be a fact that of no English author has the sale of 
the works been at the same time so large and so profitable for the 
first half-dozen years after his death as of Dickens; and I cannot at 
the moment remember any edition so costly as that which is now 
being brought out of Thackeray’s novels, in proportion to the amount 

1 The Collected Works of Charles Dickens. In £0 volumes. Chapman & Hall. 


The Collected Works of W. M. Thackeray. In 22 volumes. Smith, Elder, 
& Co, 
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and nature of the work. I have seen it asserted that the three 
English authors whose works are most to be found in the far-off homes 
of our colonists—in Australia, Canada, and South Africa—are Shake- 
speare, Macaulay, and Dickens. Shakespeare no doubt is there, as he 
is in the houses of so many of us not so far off, for the sake of national 
glory. Macaulay and Dickens, perhaps, share between them the 
thumbs of the family, but the marks of affection bestowed on the 
novelist will be found to be the darker. 

With such evidence before us of the wide-spread and enduring 
popularity of popular novels, it would become us to make up our 
minds whether this coveted amusement is of its nature prone to do 
good or evil. There cannot be a doubt that the characters of those 
around us are formed very much on the lessons which are thus taught. 
Our girls become wives, and our wives mothers, and then old women, 
very much under these inspirations. Our boys grow into manhood, 
either nobly or ignobly partly as they may teach, and in accordance 
with such teaching will continue to bear their burdens gallantly or 
to repudiate them with cowardly sloth. 

Sermons have been invented, coming down to us from the 
Greek Chorus, and probably from times much antecedent to the 
Greek dramatists, in order that the violence of the active may be 
controlled by the prudence of the inactive, and the thoughtlessness 
of the young by the thoughtfulness of the old. And sermons have 
been very efficacious for these purposes. There are now among us 
preachers influencing the conduct of many, and probably delighting 
the intellectual faculties of more. But it is, we think, felt that the 
sermon which is listened to with more or less of patience once or twice 
a week does not catch a hold of the imagination as it used to do, 
so as to enable us to say that those who are growing up among us are 
formed as to their character by the discourses which they hear from 
the pulpit. Teaching to be efficacious must be popular. The birch 
has, no doubt, saved many from the uttermost depth of darkness, but 
it never yet made a scholar. I am inclined to think that the lessons 
inculeated by the novelists at present go deeper than most others. 
To ascertain whether they be good or bad, we should look not only 
to the teaching but to that which has been taught,—not to the masters 
only but the scholars. To effect this thoroughly, an essay on the 
morals of the people would be necessary,—of such at least of the people 
as read sufficiently for the enjoyment of a novel. We should have to 
compare the conduct of the present day with that of past years, 
and our own conduct with that of other people. So much would be 
beyond our mark. But something may be done to show whether. 
fathers and mothers may consider themselves safe in allowing to their 
children the latitude in reading which is now the order of the day, 
and also in giving similar freedom to themselves. It is not the 


daughter only who now reads her Lord Aimworth without thrust- _s- 
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ing him under the sofa when a strange visitor comes, or feels it 
necessary to have Fordyce’s sermons open on the table. There it is, 
unconcealed, whether for good or bad, patent to all and established, 
the recognised amusement of our lighter hours, too often our main- 
stay in literature, the former of our morals, the code by which we 
rule ourselves, the mirror in which we dress ourselves, the index 
expurgatorius of things held to be allowable in the ordinary affairs 
of life. No man actually turns to a novel for a definition of honour, 
nor a woman for that of modesty ; but it is from the pages of many 
novels that men and women obtain guidance both as to honour and 
modesty. As the writer of the leading article picks up his ideas of 
politics among those which he finds floating about the world, thinking 
out but little for himself and creating but little, so does the novelist 
find his ideas of conduct, and then create a picture of that excellence 
which he has appreciated. Nor does he do the reverse with reference 
to the ignoble or the immodest. He collects the floating ideas of 
the world around him as to what is right and wrong in conduct, and 
reproduces them with his own colouring. At different periods in our 
history, the preacher, the dramatist, the essayist, and the poet have been 
efficacious over others ;—at one time the preacher, and at one the poet. 
Now it is the novelist. There are reasons why we would wish it were 
otherwise. The reading of novels can hardly strengthen the intelli- 
gence. But we have to deal with the fact as it exists, deprecating 
the evil as far as it is an evil, but acknowledging the good if there 
be good. 

Fond as most of us are of novels, it has to be confessed that they 
have had a bad name among us. Sheridan, in the scene from which 
we have quoted, has put into Lydia’s mouth a true picture of the 
time as it then existed. Young ladies, if they read novels, read 
them on the sly, and married ladies were not more free in acknow- 
ledging their acquaintance with those in English than they are now 
as to those in French. That freedom was growing then as is the 
other now. There were those who could read unblushingly; those 
who read and blushed; and those who sternly would not read at all. 
At a much later date than Sheridan’s it was the ordinary practice 
in well-conducted families to limit the reading of novels. In many 
houses such books were not permitted at all. In others Scott was 
allowed, with those probably of Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austen. 
And the amusement, though permitted, was not encouraged. It 
was considered to be idleness and a wasting of time. At the period 
of which we are speaking,—say forty years ago,—it was hardly recog- 
nised by any that much beyond amusement not only might be, but 
must be, the consequence of such reading. Novels were ephemeral, 
trivial,—of no great importance except in so far as they might per- 
haps be injurious. As a girl who is, as a rule, duly industrious, may 
be allowed now and then to sit idle over the fire, thinking as 
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nearly as possible of nothing,—thus refreshing herself for her daily 
toils; as a man may, without reproach, devote a small portion of his 
day to loafing and lounging about his club; so in those perhaps 
healthier days did a small modicum of novel-reading begin to be per- 
mitted. Where now is the reading individual for whom a small 
modicum suffices ? 

And very evil things have been said of the writers of novels by 
their brethren in literature; as though these workers, whose work 
has gradually become so efficacious for good or evil, had done nothing 
but harm in the world. It would be useless, or even ungenerous 
now, to quote essayists, divines, and historians who have written of 
novelists as though the mere providing of a little fleeting amusement, 
—generally of pernicious amusement,—had been the only object in 
their view. But our readers will be aware that if such criticism does 
not now exist, it has not ceased so long but that they remember its 
tone. The ordinary old homily against the novel, inveighing against 
the frivolities, the falsehood, and perhaps the licentiousness, of a fic- 
titious narrative, is still familiar to our ears. Though we may reckon 
among our dearest literary possessions the pathos of this story, the 
humour of another, the unerring truth to nature of a third; though 
we may be aware of the absolute national importance to us of a 
Robinson Crusoe or Tom Jones, of an Ivanhoe or an Esmond; 
though each of us in his own heart may know all that a good novel 
has done for him,—still there remains something of the bad character 
which for years has been attached to the art. 


Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 


Even though it be true that the novels of the present day have in 
great measure taken the place of sermons, and that they feed the 
imagination too often in lieu of poetry, still they are admitted to 
their high functions not without forebodings, not without remon- 
strances, not without a certain sense that we are giving up our young 
people into the hands of an Apollyon. Is this teacher an Apollyon; 
or is he better because stronger, and as moral—as an archbishop ? 

It is certainly the case that novels deal mainly with one subject, 
—that, namely, of love; and equally certain that love is a matter in 
handling which for the instruction or delectation of the young there 
is much danger. This is what the novelist does daily, and, whatever 
may be the danger, he is accepted. We quite agree with the young 
lady in the Hunchback who declared that Ovid was a fool. ‘To call 
that thing an art which art is none.’ 


No art but taketh time and pains to learn, 
Love comes with neither. 


So much the novelist knows as well as Sheridan Knowles’s young lady, 
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and therefore sets about his work with descriptive rather than 
didactic lessons. His pupils would not accept them were he to tell 
them that he came into the house as a tutor in such an art. But still 
as a tutor he is accepted. What can be of more importance to us 
than to know whether we who all of us encourage such tutors in our 
houses, are subjecting those we love to good teaching or to ill? We 
do not dare to say openly to those dear ones, but we confess it to 
ourselves, that the one thing of most importance to them is whether 
they shall love rightly or wrongly. The sweet, innocent, bashful girl, 
who never to her dearest bosom friend dares to talk upon the matter, 
knows that it must be so for herself. Will it be her happy future to 
be joined to some man who, together with the energy necessary for 
maintaining her and her children, shall also have a loving heart and 
a sweet temper ?—or shall she, through dire mistake, in this great 
affair of her life fall into some unutterable abyss of negligence, 
poverty, and heartless indifference? All this is vague, though still 
certain, to the girl herself. But to the mother it is in no way vague. 
Night and morning it must be her dearest prayer that the man who 
shall take her girl from her shall be worthy of her girl. And the 
importance to the man, though not so strongly felt, is equal. As it 
is not his lot to rise and fall in the world as his partner may succeed 
or the reverse, the image of a wife does not force itself upon his 
thoughts so vividly as does that of a husband on the female mind; 
but, as she is dependent on him for all honour, so he is on her for all 
happiness. It suits us to speak of love as a soft, sweet, flowery 
pastime, with many roses and some thorns, in which youth is apt to 
disport itself; but there is no father, no mother, no daughter, and 
should be no son, blind to the fact that, of all matters concerning 
life, it is the most important. That Ovid’s Art of Love was nothing, 
much worse than nothing, we admit. But nevertheless the art is 
taught. Before the moment comes in which heart is given to heart, 
the imagination has been instructed as to what should accompany the 
gift, and what should be expected in accompaniment; in what way 
the gift should be made, and after what assurance; for how long a 
period silence should be held, and then how far speech should be 
unguarded. 

By those who do not habitually read at all, the work is done 
somewhat roughly,—we will not say thoughtlessly, but with little of 
those precautions which education demands. With those who do 
read, all that literature gives them helps them somewhat in the 
operation of which we are speaking. History tells us much of love’s 
efficacy, and much of the evil that comes from the want of it. 
Biography is of course full of it. Philosophy deals with it. Poetry 
is hardly poetry without it. The drama is built on it almost as 
exclusively as are the novels. But it is from novels that the crowd 
of expectant and ready pupils obtain that constant flow of easy 
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teaching which fills the mind of all readers with continual thoughts 
of love. The importance of the teaching is mainly to the young, but 
the existence of the teaching is almost equally present to the old. 
Why is it that the judge when he escapes from the bench, the bishop 
even,—as we are told,—when he comes from his confirmation, the 
politician as he sits in the library of the House, the Cabinet Minister 
when he has a half-hour to himself, the old dowager in almost all the 
hours which she has to herself,—seek for distraction and reaction in 
the pages of a novel? It is because there is an ever-recurring 
delight in going back to the very rudiments of those lessons in love. 

‘My dear,’ says the loving but only half-careful mother to ber 
daughter, ‘I wish you wouldn’t devote so many of your hours to 
novel-reading. How far have you got with your Gibbon?’ Where- 
upon the young lady reads a page or two of Gibbon, and then goes 
back to her novels. The mother knows that her girl is good, and 
does not make herself unhappy. Is she justified in her security by 
the goodness of the teaching? There is good and bad, no doubt. 
In speaking of good and bad we are not alluding to virtue and vice 
themselves, but to the representations made of them. If virtue 
be made ridiculous, no description of it will be serviceable. If vice 
be made alluring, the picture will certainly be injurious. Sydney 
Smith, as far as it went, did an injury to morality at large when he 
declared in one of his letters that the Prime Minister of the day was 
‘faithful to Mrs. Percival.’ Desiring to make the Prime Minister 
ridiculous, he endeavoured to throw a stone at that domesticity 
which the Prime Minister was supposed to cherish, and doing so he 
taught evil. Gay did injury to morality when he persuaded all the 
town to sympathise with a thief. The good teaching of a novel may 
be evinced as much in displaying the base as the noble, if the base 
be made to look base as the noble is made to look noble. 

If we look back to the earlier efforts of English novel writing, the 
lessons taught were too often bad. Though there was a wide world 
of British fiction before the time of Charles the Second, it generally 
took the shape of the drama, and of that, whether good or bad, in its 
results we have at present nothing to say. The prose romances were 
few in number, and entertained so limited an audience that they 
were not efficacious for good or evil. The people would flock to see 
plays, where plays could be produced for them, as in London,—but 
did not as yet care to feed their imaginations by reading. Then 
came the novelists of Charles the Second, who, though they are less 
profligate and also more stupid than is generally supposed of them, 
_ could certainly do no good to the mind of any reader. Of our 
novelists the first réally known is Defoe, who, though he was born 
almost within the Commonwealth, did not produce his Robinson 
Crusoe till the time of George the First. Robinson Crusoe did not 
deal with love. Defoe’s other stories, which are happily forgotten, 
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are bad in their very essence. Roxana is an accurate sample of 
what a bad book may be. It relates the adventures of a woman 
thoroughly depraved, and yet for the most part successful,—is in- 
tended to attract by its licentiousness, and puts off till the end the 
stale scrap of morality which is brought in as a salve to the con- 
science of the writer. Putting aside Robinson Crusoe, which has 
been truly described as an accident, Defoe’s teaching as a novelist 
has been altogether bad. Then, mentioning only the names which 
are well known to us, we come first to Richardson, who has been 
called the inventor of the modern English novel. It certainly was 
his object to write of love, so that young women might be profited 
by what he wrote,—and we may say that he succeeded. It cannot 
be doubted that he had a strong conscience in his work,—that he did 
not write only to please, or only for money, or only for reputation, 
nor for those three causes combined; but that he might do good to 
those for whom he was writing. In this respect he certainly was the 
inventor of the modern English novel. That his works will ever 
become popular again we doubt. Macaulay expressed an exaggerated 
praise for Clarissa, which brought forth new editions,—even an 
abridgment of the novel; but the tone is too melancholy, and is 
played too exclusively on a single string for the taste of a less patient 
age. Nor would his teaching, though it was good a hundred and 
thirty years ago, be good now. Against the horrors to which his 
heroine was subjected, it is not necessary to warn our girls in this 
safer age,—or to speak of them. . 

Of Fielding and Smollett,—whom, however, it is unfair to bracket, 
—it can hardly be said that their conscience was as clear in the matter 
of what they wrote as was that of Richardson, though probably each of 
them felt that the aim he had in view was to satirise vice. Defoe 
might have said the same. But when the satirist lingers lovingly 
over the vice which he castigates so as to allure by his descriptions, 
it may be doubted whether he does much service to morality. 
Juvenal was perhaps the sternest moral censor whom the world of 
letters has produced; but he was, and even in his own age must 
have been felt to be, a most lascivious writer. Fielding, who in the 
construction of a story and the development of a character is supreme 
among novelists, is, we think, open to the same reproach. That 
Smollett was so the readers of Roderick Random and his other stories 
are well aware ; and in him the fault was more conspicuous than in 
Fielding,—without the great redeeming gifts. Novelists followed, one 
after another, whose tales were good enough to remain in our memories, 
though we cannot say that their work was effective for any special 
purpose. Among those Goldsmith was the first and the greatest. His 
Vicar of Wakefield has taken a hold on our national literature 
equalled perhaps by no other novel. 

It is not my purpose to give a history of English fiction. Its next 
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conspicuous phase was that of the awe-striking mysterious romances, 
such as the Mysteries of Udolpho and the Italian, by which we may 
say no such lessons were taught as those of which we are speaking, 
either for good or bad. The perusal of them left little behind 
beyond a slightly morbid tone of the imagination. They excited no 
passions, and created no beliefs. There was Godwin, a man whose 
mind was prone to revel in the injuries which an unfortunate might 
be subjected to by the injustice of the world; and Mrs. Inchbald, who 
longed to be passionate, though in the Simple Story, by which we 
know her, she hardly rose to the height of passion; and Miss Burney, 
who was a Richardson in petticoats, but with a woman’s closer appre- 
ciation of the little details of life. After them, or together with 
them, and together also with the names which will follow them, 
flourished the Rosa Matilda school of fiction, than which the desire to 
have something to read has produced nothing in literature more 
vapid or more mean. Up to this time there was probably no recog- 
nised attempt on the part of the novelist himself, except by Richard- 
son, and perhaps by Miss Burney, to teach any lesson, to give out any 
code of morals, to preach as it were a sermon from his pulpit, as the 
parson preaches his sermon. The business was chance business,—the 
tendency being good if the tendency of the mind of the worker was 
good; --or bad if that was bad. Then came Miss Edgeworth and 
Miss Austen, who, the one in Ireland and the other in England, deter- 
mined to write tales which should have a wholesome bearing. In 
this they were thoroughly successful, and were the first to conyince 
the British matron that her darling girl might be amused by light 
literature without injury to her purity. For there had been about 
Miss Burney, in spite of her morality, a smell of the torchlights of 
iniquity which had been offensive to the nose of the ordinary British 
matron. Miss Edgeworth, indeed, did fall away a little towards the 
end of her long career; but, as we all know, a well-established cha- 
racter may bear a considerable strain. Miss Austen from first to last 
was the same,—with no touch of rampant fashion. Her young ladies 
indeed are very prone to look for husbands; but when this is done 
with proper reticence, with no flavour of gaslight, the British matron 
can excuse a little evil in that direction for the sake of the good. | 
Then Scott arose, who still towers among us as the first of novel- 
ists. He himself tells us that he was prompted to write Scotch 
novels by the success of Miss Edgeworth’s Irish tales. ‘ Without 
being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the rich humour, 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact of my accomplished friend, I 
felt that something might be done for my own country of the same 
kind with that which Miss Edgeworth achieved for Ireland.’ It no 
doubt was the case that the success of Miss Edgeworth stimulated 
him to prose fiction; but we cannot but feel that there must have 
been present to him from first to last, through his long career of 
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unprecedented success, a conviction of his duty asa teacher. In all 
those pages, in the telling of those incidents between men and women, 
in all those narratives of love, there is not a passage which a mother 
would feel herself constrained to keep from the eye of her daughter. 
It has been said that Scott is passionless in his descriptions of love. 
He moves us to our heart’s core by his Meg Merrilies, his Edie 
Ochiltree, his Balfour of Burley, and a hundred other such characters; 
but no one sheds a tear over the sorrows of Flora Mac Ivor, Edith 
Bellenden, or Julia Mannering. When we weep for Lucy Ashton, it 
is because she is to be married to one she does not love, not because 
of her love. But in admitting this we ought to acknowledge at the 
same time the strain which Scott put upon himself so that he should 
not be carried away into the seducing language of ill-regulated 
passion. When he came to tell the story of unfortunate love, to 
describe the lot in life of a girl who had fallen,—when he created Effie 
Deans,—then he could be passionate. But together with this he pos- 
sessed the greater power of so telling even that story, that the lesson 
from beginning to end should be salutary. 

From Scott downwards I will mention no names till we come to 
those which I have prefixed to this paper. There have been Eng- 
lish novelists by the score,—by the hundred we may say. Some of 
them have been very weak; some utterly inefficacious for good or 
evil ; some undoubtedly mischievous in their tendencies. But there 
has accompanied their growth a general conviction that it behoves 
the English novelist to be pure. As on the English stage and with 
the English periodical press, both scurrility and lasciviousness may now 
and again snatch a temporary success; so it is with English fiction. 
We all know the writers who endeavour to be so nearly lascivious that 
they may find an audience among those whose taste lies in that 
direction. But such is not the taste of the nation at large; and 
these attempts at impropriety, these longings to be as bold and wicked 
as some of our neighbours, do not payin the long run. While a true 
story of genuine love, well told, will win the heart of the nation and 
raise the author to a high position among the worthies of his country, 
the prurient dabbler in lust hardly becomes known beyond a special 
class. The number of those who read novels have become millions 
in England during the last twenty-five years. In our factories, with 
our artisans, behind our counters, in third-class railway carriages, in 
our kitchens and stables, novels are now read unceasingly. Much 
reaches those readers that is poor. Much that is false in sentiment 
and faulty in art no doubt finds its way with them. But indecency 
does not thrive with them, and when there comes to them a choice 
of good or bad, they choose the better. There has grown up a 
custom of late, especially among tea dealers, to give away a certain 
number of books among their poorer customers. When so much tea 
has been consumed, then shall be a book given. It came to my ears 
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the other day that eighteen thousand volumes of Dickens’s works 
had just been ordered for this purpose. The bookseller suggested 
that a little novelty might be expedient. Would the benevolent tea- 
dealer like to vary his presents? But no! The tradesman, knowing 
his business, and being anxious above all things to attract, declared 
that Dickens was what he wanted. He had found that the tea- 
consuming world preferred their Dickens. 

In wide-spread popularity the novels of Charles Dickens have, I 
believe, exceeded those of any other British novelist, though they 
have not yet reached that open market of unrestricted competition 
which a book reaches only when its copyright has run out. Up to 
this present time over 800,000 copies of Pickwick have been sold in 
this country, and the book is still copyright property. In saying 
this I make no invidious comparison between Scott and Dickens. 
I may, indeed, be in error in supposing the circulation of Waverlzy 
to have been less. As it is open to any bookseller to issue Scott’s 
novels, it would be difficult to arrive at a correct number. Our object 
is simply to show what has been the circulation of a popular novel in 
Great Britain. The circulation outside the home market has been 
probably as great,—perhaps greater, as American readers are more 
numerous than the English. Among the millions of those into whose 
hands these hundreds of thousands of volumes have fallen, there can 
hardly be one who has not received some lesson from what he has 
read. It may be that many dissent from the mode of telling which 
Dickens adopted in his stories, that they are indifferent to the 
stories themselves, that they question the taste, and fail to interest 
themselves in the melodramatic incidents and unnatural characters 
which it was his delight to portray. All that has no bearing on the 
issue which we now attempt to raise. The teaching of which we are 
speaking is not instruction as to taste, or art,—is not instruction as 
to style or literary excellence. By such lessons as Dickens taught 
will the young man learn to be honest or dishonest, noble or ignob!e ? 
Will the girl learn to be modest or brazen-faced? Will greed be 
engendered and self-indulgence? Will a taste for vicious pleasure 
be created? Will the young of either sex be taught to think it is a 
grand thing to throw off the conventional rules which the wisdom of 
the world has established for its guidance; or will they unconsciously 
learn from the author’s pages to recognise the fact that happiness is 
to be obtained by obeying, and not by running counter to the prin- 
ciples of morality? Let memory rnn back for a few moments over 
those stories, and it will fail to find an immodest girl who has been 
made alluring to female readers, or an ill-conditioned youth whose 
career a lad would be tempted to envy. No ridicule is thrown on 
marriage constancy; no gilding is given to fictitious pleasure; no 
charm is added to idleness; no alluring colour is lent to debauchery. 
Pickwick may be softer, and Ralph Nickleby harder than the old men 
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whom we know in the world; but the lessons which they teach are 
all in favour of a soft heart, all strongly opposed to hardness of 
heart. ‘What an impossible dear old duffer that Pickwick is!’ a 
lady said to me the other day, criticising the character as I thought 
very correctly. Quite impossible, and certainly a duffer,—if I under- 
stand the latter phrase,—but so dear! That an old man, as he 
grows old, should go on loving everybody around him, loving the 
more the older he grows, running over with philanthropy, and happy 
through it all in spite of the susceptibility of Mrs. Bardell and the 
fallings off of Mr. Winkle! That has been the lesson taught by 
Pickwick; and though probably but few readers have so believed 
in Pickwick as to think that nature would produce such a man, 
still they have been unconsciously taught the sweetness of human 
love. 

Such characters as those of Lord Frederick Veresopht and Sir 
Mulberry Hawk have often been drawn by dramatists and novelists,— 
too frequently with a dash of attractive fashion,—in a manner 
qualified to conceal in the mind of the unappreciating reader the vices 
of the men under the brightness of their trappings. Has any young 
man been made to wish that he should be such as Lord Frederick 
Veresopht, or should become such as Sir Mulberry Hawk? Kate 
Nickleby is not to us an entirely natural young woman. She lacks 
human life. But the girls who have read her adventures have all 
learnt to acknowledge the beauty and the value of modesty. It is 
not your daughter, my reader, who has needed such a lesson ;—but 
think of the eight hundred thousands! 

Of all Dickens’s novels Oliver Twist is perhaps artistically the 
best, as in it the author adheres most tenaciously to one story, and 
interests us most thoroughly by his plot. But the characters are less 
efficacious for the teaching of lessons than in his other tales. Neither 
can Bill Sikes nor Nancy, nor can even the great Bumble, be credited 
with having been of much service by deterring readers from vice ;— 
but then neither have they allured readers, as has been done by so 
many writers of fiction who have ventured to deal with the world’s 
reprobates. 

In Martin Chuzzlewit, in David Copperfield, in Bleak House, 
and Little Dorrit, the tendency of which I speak will be found to be 
the same. It is indeed carried through every work that he wrote. 
To whom has not kindness of heart been made beautiful by Tom 
Pinch, and hypocrisy odious by Pecksniff? The peculiar abomina- 
tions of Pecksniff’s daughters are made to be abominable to the 
least attentive reader. Unconsciously the girl-reader declares to 
herself that she will not at any rate be like that. This is the mode 
of teaching which is in truth serviceable. Let the mind be induced 
to sympathise warmly with that which is good and true, or be moved 
to hatred against that which is vile, and then an impression will 
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have been made, certainly serviceable, and probably ineradicable. 
It may be admitted in regard to Dickens’s young ladies that they lack 
nature. Dora, Nelly, Little Dorrit, Florence Dombey, and a host of 
others crowd upon our memory, not as shadows of people we have 
really known,—as do Jeanie Deans, for instance, and Jane Eyre ;—but 
they have affected us as personifications of tenderness and gentle 
feminine gifts. We have felt each character to contain, not a 
woman, but something which will help to make many women. The 
Boythorns, Tulkinghorns, Cheerybles and Pickwicks, may be as unlike 
nature as they will. They are unlike nature. But they nevertheless 
charm the reader, and leave behind on the palate of his mind a sweet 
savour of humanity. Our author’s heroes, down to Smike, are often 
outrageous in their virtues. But their virtues are virtues. Truth, 
gratitude, courage, and manly self-respect are qualities which a 
young man will be made not only to admire, but to like, by his many 
hours spent over these novels. And so it will be with young women 
as to modesty, reticence, and unselfish devotion. 

The popularity of Thackeray has been very much less extended 
than that of Dickens, and the lessons which he has taught have not, 
therefore, been scattered afield so widely. Dickens, to use a now 
common phrase, has tapped a stratum lower in education and wealth, 
and therefore much wider, than that reached by hisrival. The genius 
of Thackeray was of a nature altogether different. Dickens delighted 
much in depicting with very broad lines very well-known vices under 
impossible characters, but was, perhaps, still more thoroughly at home 
in representing equally well-known virtues after the same fashion. 
His Pinches and Cheerybles were nearer to him than his Ralph 
Nicklebys and his Pecksniffs. It seems specially to have been the 
work of Thackeray to cover with scorn the vices which in his hands 
were displayed in personages who were only too realistic. Witi nim 
there is no touch of melodrama. From first to last you are as much 
at home with Barry Lyndon, the most complete rascal, perhaps, that 
ever was drawn, as with your wife, or your private secretary, if you 
have one, or the servant who waits upon you daily. And when he 
turns from the strength of his rascals to the weaker idiosyncrasies of 
those whom you are to love for their virtues, he is equally efficacious. 
Barry Lyndon was a man of infinite intellectual capacity, which is 
more than we can say for Colonel Newcome. But was there ever a 
gentleman more sweet, more lovable, more thoroughly a gentleman 
at all points, than the Colonel? How many a young lad has been 
taught to know how a gentleman should think, and how a gentleman 
should act and speak, by the thoughts and words and doings of the 
Colonel! I will not say that Barry Lyndon’s career has deterred 
many from rascaldom, as such a career can only be exceptional ; but 
it has certainly enticed no lad to follow it. 

Vanity Fair, though not in my opinion the best, is the best 
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known of Thackeray’s works. Readers, though they are delighted, 
are not satisfied with it, because Amelia Sedley is silly, because 
Osborne is selfish, because Dobbin is ridiculous, and because Becky 
Sharp alone is clever and successful,—while at the same time she is as 
abominable as the genius of a satirist can make her. But let him or 
her who has read the book think of the lessons which have been left 
behind by it. Amelia is a true loving woman, who can love her 
husband even though he be selfish—loving, as a woman should love, 
with enduring devotion. Whatever is charming in her attracts; 
what is silly repels. The character of Osborne is necessary to that of 
Dobbin, who is one of the finest heroes ever drawn. Unselfish, brave, 
modest, forgiving, affectionate, manly all over,—his is just the cha- 
racter to teach a lesson. Tella young man that he ought to be modest, 
that he ought to think more of the heart of the girl he loves than of 
his own, that even in the pursuit of fame he should sacrifice himself to 
others, and he will ridicule your advice and you too. But if you can 
touch his sentiment, get at him in his closet,—or perhaps rather his 
smoking-room,—without his knowing it, bring a tear to his eye and 
perhaps a throb to his throat, and then he will have learned some- 
thing of that which your less impressive lecture was incapable of 
teaching. As for Becky Sharp, it is not only that she was false, 
unfeminine, and heartless. Such attributes no doubt are in them- 
selves unattractive. But there is not a turn in the telling of the 
story which, in spite of her success, does not show the reader how 
little is gained, how much is lost, by the exercise of that depraved 
ingenuity. 

Pendennis is an unsteady, ambitious, clever but idle young man, 
with excellent aspirations and purposes, but hardly trustworthy. 
He is by no means such a one as an anxious father would wish to put 
before his son as an example. But he is lifelike. Clever young men, 
ambitious but idle and vacillating, are met every day, whereas the 
gift of persistency in a young man is uncommon. The Pendennis 
phase of life is one into which clever young men are apt to run. 
The character if alluring would be dangerous. If reckless idle 
conceit had carried everything before it in the story,—if Pendennis 
had been made to be noble in the midst of his foibles,—the lesson 
taught would have been bad. But the picture which becomes 
gradually visible to the eyes of the reader is the reverse of this. 
Though Pendennis is, as it were, saved at last by the enduring 
affection of two women, the idleness and the conceit and the vanity, 
the littleness of the soi-disant great young man, are treated with so 
much disdain as to make the idlest and vainest of male readers alto- 
gether for the time out of love with idleness and vanity. And as 
for Laura, the younger of the two women by whom he is saved, she 
who becomes his wife,—surely no female character ever drawn was 
better adapted than hers to teach that mixture of self-negation, 
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modesty and affection which is needed for the composition of the 
ideal woman whom we love to contemplate. 

Of Colonel Newcome we have already spoken. Of all the 
characters drawn by Thackeray it is the most attractive, and it is 
so because he isa man sans peur and sans reproche. He is not a 
clever old man,—not half so amusing as that worldly old gentleman, 
Major Pendennis, with whom the reader of the former novel will have 
become acquainted,—but he is one who cannot lie, who cannot do a 
mean thing, who can wear his gown as a bedesman in the Grey 
Friars Hospital,—for to that he comes,—with all the honour that: 
can hang about a judge’s ermine. 

Esmond is undoubtedly. Thackeray’s greatest work,—not only 
because in it his story is told with the directest purpose, with less of 
vague wandering than in the others,—but by reason also of the force 
of the characters portrayed. The one to which we will specially call 
attention is that of Beatrix, the younger heroine of the story. Her 
mother, Lady Castlewood, is an elder heroine. The term as applied 
to the personages of a modern novel,—as may be said also of hero, 
—is not very appropriate; but it is the word which will best 
convey the intended meaning to the reader. Nothing sadder than 
the story of Beatrix can be imagined,—nothing sadder though it falls 
so infinitely short of tragedy. But we speak specially of it here, 
because we believe its effect on the minds of girls who read it to be 
thoroughly salutary. Beatrix is a girl endowed with great gifts. 
She has birth, rank, fortune, intellect and beauty. She is blessed 
with that special combination of feminine loveliness and feminine 
wit which men delight to encounter. The novelist has not merely 
said that it is so, but has succeeded in bringing the girl before us 
with such vivid power of portraiture that we know her, what she is, 
down to her shoe-ties,—know her, first to the loving of her, and then 
to the hating of her. She becomes as she goes on the object of 
Esmond’s love,—-and could she permit her heart to act in this matter, 
she too would love him. She knows well that he is a man worthy 
to be loved. She is encouraged to love him by outward circum- 
stances. Indeed, she does love him. But she has decided within 
her own bosom that the world is her oyster, which has to be opened 
by her, being a woman, net by her sword but by her beauty. Higher 
rank than her owa, greater fortune, a bigger place in the world’s eyes, 
grander jewels, have to be won. Harry Esmond, oh, how good he 
is; how fit to be the lord of any girl,—if only he were a duke, or 
such like! This is her feeling, and this is her resolve. Then she 
sets her cap at a duke, a real duke, and almost gets him,—would 
have got him only her duke is killed in a duel before she has been 
made a duchess. After that terrible blow she sinks Jower still in her 
low ambition. A scion of banished royalty comes dangling after her, 
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and she, thinking that the scion may be restored to his royal 
grandeur, would fain become the mistress of a king. 

It is a foul career, the reader will say; and there may be some 
who would ask whether such is the picture which should be presented 
to the eyes of a young girl by those who are anxious, not only for 
the amusement of her leisure hours, but also for her purity and 
worth. It might be asked, also, whether the Commandments should 
be read in her ears, lest she should be taught to steal and to murder. 
Beautiful as Beatrix is, attractive, clever, charming,—prone as the 
reader is to sympathise with Esmond in his love for this winning 
creature,—yet by degrees the vileness becomes so vile, the ulcered 
sores are so revolting, the whited sepulchre is seen to be so foul 
within, that .the girl who reads the book is driven to say, ‘ Not like 
that; not like that! Whatever fate may have in store for me, let it 
not be like that.’ And this conviction will not come from any outward 
suffering,—not from poverty, ill-usage, from loss of beauty or youth. 
No condign punishment of that easy kind is inflicted. But the vice 
is made to be so ugly, so heartbreaking to the wretched victim who 
has encouraged it, that it strikes the beholder with horror. Vice is 
heartbreaking to its victim. The difficulty is to teach the lesson,— 
to bring the truth home. Sermons too often fail to do it. The little 
story in which Tom the naughty boy breaks his leg, while Jack the 
good boy gets apples, does not do it. The broken leg and the apples 
do not find credence. Beatrix in her misery is believed to be 
miserable. 

I will not appeal to further instances of good teaching among 
later British novelists, having endeavoured to exemplify my meaning 
by the novels of two masters who have appeared among us in latter 
days, whose works are known to all of us, and who have both departed 
from among us; but I think that I am entitled to vindicate the cha- 
racter of the British novelist generally from aspersions often thrown 
upon it by quoting the works of those to whom I have referred. 
And I am anxious also to vindicate that public taste in literature 
which has created and nourished the novelist’s work. There still 
exists the judgment,—prejudice, I think I may call it,—which 
condemns it. It is not operative against the reading of novels, as is 
proved by their general acceptance. But it exists strongly in 
reference to the appreciation in which they are professed to be held, 
and it robs them of much of that high character which they may 
claim to have earned by their grace, their honesty, and good 
teaching. 

By the consent of all mankind who read, poetry takes the highest 
place in literature. That nobility of expression, and all but divine 
grace of words, which she is bound to attain before she can make her 
footing good, is not compatible with prose. Indeed, it is that which 
turns prose into poetry. When that has been in truth achieved, the 
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reader knows that the writer has soared above the earth, and can 
teach his lessons somewhat as a god might teach. He who sits 
down to write his tale in prose makes no such attempt, nor does he 
dream that the poet’s honour is within his reach. But his teaching 
is of the same nature, and his lessons tend to the same end. By 
either, false sentiment may be fostered, false notions of humanity 
may be engendered, false honour, false love, false worship may be 
created ; by either, vice instead of virtue may be taught. But by 
each equally may true honour, true love, true worship, and true 
humanity be inculcated ; and that will be the greatest teacher who 
will spread such truth the widest. At present, much as novels, as 
novels, are sought and read, there still exists an idea,—a feeling which 
is very prevalent,—that novels at their best are but innocent. Young 
men and women,—and old men and women too,—read more of them 
than they read of poetry because such reading is easier; but they 
read them as men eat pastry after dinner,—not without some inward 
conviction that the taste is vain if not vicious. We think that it is 
not vicious or vain,—unless indeed the employment be allowed to 
interfere with the graver duties of life. 

A greater proportion of the teaching of the day than any of us 
have as yet acknowledged comes, no doubt, from the reading of these 
books. Whether the teaching be good or bad, that is the case. It 
is from them that girls learn what is expected from them, and what 
they are to expect when lovers come ; and also from them that young 
men unconsciously learn what are, or should be, or may be, the 
charms of love. Other lessons also are taught. In these days, when 
the desire to be honest is pressed so hard on the heel by the ambition 
to be great, in which riches are the easiest road to greatness; when 
the temptations to which men are subjected dull their eyes to the 
perfected iniquities of others ; when it is so hard for a man to decide 
vigorously that the pitch which so many are handling will defile him 
if it be touched,—men’s conduct will be actuated much by that 
which is from day to day depicted to them as leading to glorious or 
inglorious results. The woman who is described as having obtained 
all that the world holds to be precious by lavishing her charms and 
caresses unworthily and heartlessly, will induce other women to do 
the same with theirs; as will she who is made interesting by exhibi- 
tion of bold passion teach others to be spuriously passionate. The 
young man who in a novel becomes a hero,—perhaps a member of 
Parliament or almost a Prime Minister,—by trickery, falsehood, and 
flash cleverness, will have as many followers in his line as Jack 
Sheppard or Macheath will have in theirs; and will do, if not as 
wide, a deeper mischief. 

To the novelist, thinking of all this, it must surely become a 
matter of deep conscience how he shall handle those characters by 
whose words and doings he hopes to interest his readers. It may 
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frequently be the case that he will be tempted to sacrifice something 
for effect ; to say a word or two here, or to draw a picture there, for 
which he feels that he has the power, and which, when spoken or 
drawn, would be alluring. The regions of absolute vice are foul and 
odious. The savour of them, till custom has hardened the palate and 
the nose, is disgusting. In these he will hardly tread. But there 
are outskirts on these regions’ in which sweet-smelling flowers seem 
to grow and grass to be green. It is in these border-lands that the 
danger lies. The novelist may not be dull. If he commit that fault, 
he can do neither harm nor good. He must please; and the flowers 
and the soft grass in those neutral territories sometimes seem to give 
too easy an opportunity of pleasing ! 

The writer of stories must please, or he will be nothing. And he 
must teach, whether he wish to teach or not. How shall he teach 
lessons of virtue, and at the same time make himself a delight to his 
readers? Sermons in themselves are not thought to be agreeable; 
nor are disquisitions on moral philosophy supposed to be pleasant 
reading for our idle hours. But the novelist, if he have a conscience, 
must preach his sermons with the same purpose as the clergyman, 
and must have his own system of ethics. If he can do this efficiently, 
if he can make virtue alluring and vice ugly, while he charms his 
reader instead of wearying him, then we think that he should not be 
spoken of generally as being among those workers of iniquity who do 
evil in their generation. So many have done so, that the English 
novelist as a class may, we think, boast that such has been the result 
of their work. Can any one, by search through the works of the fine 
writers whose names we have specially mentioned,—Miss Edgeworth, 
Miss Austen, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray,—find a scene, a passage, 
or a word that could teach a girl to be immodest or a man to be dis- 
honest? When men in their pages have been described as dishonest, 
or women as immodest, has not the reader in every instance been de- 
terred by the example and its results? It is not for the novelist to say 
simply and baldly: ‘ Because you lied here, or were heartless there ; 
because you, Lydia Bennet, forgot the lessons of your honest homé, 
or you, Earl Leicester, were false through your ambition, or you, 
Beatrix, loved too well the glitter of the world, therefore you shall 
be scourged with scourges either here or hereafter ;’ but it is for him 
to show, as he carries on his tale, that his Lydia, or his Leicester, or 
his Beatrix, will be dishonoured in the estimation of all by his or 
her vices. Let a woman be drawn clever, beautiful, attractive, so as 
to make men love her and women almost envy her; and let her be 
made also heartless, unfeminine, ambitious of evil grandeur, as was 
Beatrix,—what danger is there not in such a character! To the 
novelist who shall handle it, what peril of doing harm! But if at 
last it has been so handled that every girl who reads of Beatrix shall 
say : ‘Oh, not like that! let me not be like that!’ and that every 
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youth shall say: ‘ Let me not have such a one as that to press to my 
bosom,—anything rather than that!’ Then will not the novelist 
have preached his sermon as perhaps no other preacher can preach it ? 

Very much of a novelist’s work, as we have said above, must 
appertain to the intercourse between young men and young women. 
It is admitted that a novel can hardly be made interesting or 
successful without love. Some few might be named in which the 
attempt has been made, but even in them it fails. Pickwick has been 
given as an exception to this rule, but even in Pickwick there are 
three or four sets of lovers whose amatory flutterings give a softness 
to the work. In this frequent allusion to the passion which most 
strongly stirs the imagination of the young, there must be danger, as 
the novelist is necessarily aware. Then the question has to be asked, 
whether the danger may not be so handled that good shall be the 
result, and to be answered. The subject is necessary to the novelist, 
because it is interesting to all; but as it is interesting to all, so will 
the lessons taught respecting it be widely received. Every one feels 
it, has felt it, or expects to feel it,—or else regrets it with an eagerness 
which still perpetuates the interest. If the novelist, therefore, can 
so treat his subject as to do good by his treatment of it, the good 
done will be very wide. Ifa writer can teach politicians and states- 
men that they can do their work better by truth than by falsehood, 
he does a great service; but it is done in the first instance toa 
limited number of persons. But if he can make young men and 
women believe that truth in love will make them happy, then, if his 
writings be popular, he will have a very large class of pupils. No 
doubt that fear which did exist as to novels came from the idea that 
this matter of love would be treated in an inflammatory and 
unwholesome manner. ‘Madam,’ says Sir Anthony in the play, ‘a 
circulating library in a town is an evergreen tree of diabolical know- 
ledge. It blossoms through the year; and, depend upon it, Mrs. 
Malaprop, they who are so fond of handling the leaves, will long for 
the fruit at last.’- Sir Anthony, no doubt, was right. But he takes 
it for granted that longing for the fruit is an evil. The novelist 
thinks differently, and believes that the honest love of an honest man 
is a treasure which a good girl may fairly hope to win, and that, if 
she can be taught to wish only for that, she will have been taught to 
_ entertain only wholesome wishes. 

There used to be many who thought, and probably there are 
some who still think, that a girl should hear nothing of love till 
the time comes in which she is to be married. That was the 
opinion of Sir Anthony Absolute and of Mrs. Malaprop. But we 
doubt whether the old system was more favourable to purity of 
manners than that which we have adopted of late. Lydia Languish, 
though she was constrained by fear of her aunt to hide the book, yet 
had Peregrine Pickle in her collection. While human nature talks 
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of love so forcibly, it can hardly serve our turn to be silent on the 
subject. ‘Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret.’ There are 
countries in which it has been in accordance with the manners of the 
upper classes that the girl should be brought to marry the man 
almost out of the nursery,—or rather, perhaps, out of the convent,— 
without having enjoyed any of that freedom of thought which the 
reading of novels and poetry will certainly produce; but we do not 
know that the marriages so made have been thought to be happier 
than our own. 

Among English novels of the present day, and among English 
novelists, a great division is made. There are sensational novels, and 
anti-sensational ; sensational novelists, and anti-sensational ; sensa- 
tional readers, and anti-sensational. The novelists who are considered 
to be anti-sensational are generally called realistic. The readers 
who prefer the one are supposed to take delight in the elucidation of 
character. They who hold by the other are charmed by the con- 
struction and gradual development of a plot. All this we think to 
be a mistake,—which mistake arises from the inability of the inferior 
artist to be at the same time realistic and sensational. A good 
novel should be both,—and both in the highest degree. If a novel 
fail in either, there is a failure in art. Let those readers who fancy 
that they do not like sensational scenes, think of some of those 
passages from our great novelists which have charmed them most, 
—of Rebecca in the castle with Ivanhoe; of Burley in the cave with 
Morton; of the mad lady tearing the veil of the expectant bride in 
Jame Eyre; of Lady Castlewood as, in her indignation, she explains to 
the Duke of Hamilton Harry Esmond’s right to be present at the 
marriage of his Grace with Beatrix. Will any one say that the authors 
of these passages have sinned in being over-sensational ? No doubt 
a string of horrible incidents, bound together without truth in de- 
tails, and told as affecting personages without character,—wooden 
blocks who cannot make themselves known to readers as men and 
women,—does not instruct, or amuse, or even fill tlte mind with awe. 
Horrors heaped upon horrors, which are horrors only in themselves, 
and not as touching any recognised and known person, are not tragic, 
and soon cease even to horrify. Such would-be tragic elements of a 
story may be increased without end and without difficulty. The narrator 
may tell of a woman murdered, murdered in the same street with you, 
in the next house; may say that she was a wife murdered by her 
husband, a bride not yet a week a wife. He may add to it for ever. 
He may say that the murderer burnt her alive. There is no end to 
it. He may declare that a former wife was treated with equal bar- 
barity, and that the murderer when led away to execution declared 
his sole regret to be that he could not live to treat a third after the 
same fashion. There is nothing so easy as the creation and cumula- 
tion of fearful incidents after this fashion. If such creation and 
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cumulation be the beginning and the end of the novelist’s work,— 
and novels have been written which seem to be without other attrac- 
tion,—nothing can be more dull and nothing more useless. But not 
on that account are we averse to tragedy in prose fiction. As in 
poetry, so in prose, he who can deal adequately with tragic elements 
is a greater artist, and reaches a higher aim, than the writer whose 
efforts never carry him above the mild walks of everyday life. The 
Bride of Lammermoor is a tragedy throughout in spite of its comic 
elements. The life of Lady Castlewood is a tragedy. Rochester’s 
wretched thraldom to his mad wife in Jane Eyre isa tragedy. But 
these stories charm us, not simply because they are tragic, but because 
we feel that'men and women with flesh and blood, creatures with whom 
we can sympathise, are struggling amidst their woes. It all lies in 
that. No novel is anything, for purposes either of comedy or tragedy, 
unless the reader can sympathise with the characters whose names he 
finds upon the page. Let the author so tell his tale as to touch his 
reader’s heart and draw his reader’s tears, and he has so far done his 
work well. Truth let there be,—truth of description, truth of charac- 
ter, human truth as to men and women. If there be such truth, I 
do not know that a novel can be too sensational. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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SHORTER PARLIAMENTS. 


Tue true strength, freedom, and stability of England during the past 
two hundred years have undoubtedly arisen from the fact that the 
English people have insisted upon governing themselves. Conscious 
of this strength individually and collectively, the nation has not only 
developed the somewhat limited natural resources of these islands to 
an astonishing extent, but has, as if in the very exuberance of its 
freedom, added colony after colony to the Empire—the greater portion 
of which happily has been gained not by the sword and the bayonet, 
but by the ploughshare and the pruning-hook,—not by the tortuous 
and hidden ways of diplomacy, but by the open and peace-giving 
pursuits of commerce. Such a nation, conscious of its constitutional 
freedom, and planting similar constitutions throughout the world, is 
not likely to allow such freedom to be easily tampered with, or, 
seeing great obligations entered into without consultation, to allow 
such to pass without awakened concern. Hitherto, Ministers have 
recognised a combined service of loyalty to the Throne and consulta- 
tion with the nation; but changes in this respect have recently been 
observable, indicating a drifting away from our Monarchical Republic 
to a system which, whether it be called a system of imperial or per- 
sonal rule, is clearly unfavourable to the life of freedom. Such a 
policy warns us that some fresh safeguards are needed to secure the 
power of the people. : 

One such safeguard would, in my opinion, be secured were the 
people to have the power of electing their lawmakers and the 
administrators of their affairs somewhat more frequently than they 
can now do. As the law now stands, at every general election the 
people commit to the hands of Parliament, for the long period of 
seven years, enormous powers, which may be used for their weal or 
their woe without their having any power to make a change till the 
end of that time. The question is, whether it would not be better 
for all classes of the State if those enormous powers were regularly to 
revert to the people within a period of five years. It has been truly 
said that— 


There is nothing that requires to be watched more than power; for there isa 
universal law which is constantly in operation, and that law is, the tendency of 
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power to centre in the few to the exclusion of the many: leave power unwatched 
for even a short time in the hands of the unscrupulous, and you will quickly see 
encroachments upon the liberties of the people, and there is nothing which should 
be resisted with a more determined resolution than such encroachments. 


Different Prime Ministers have different notions as to the power 
of the Crown and the rights of the people. For instance, the present 
Prime Minister has notions of the prerogatives of the Crown and the 
rights. of the people which, in my opinion, the mass of my fellow- 
countrymen do not in the least degree share. Enormous obligations 
have recently been incurred in the name of the British people, 
entailing, perhaps, heavy future taxation, and, it may be, even forced 
military service,—yet for two years more the hands of the people are 
tied and their voice is powerless; binding obligations are being 
entered into in relation to matters which, when the people had a 
voice five years ago, had not then even loomed in the distance. It 
is true that indignation meetings may be held, and protests against 
the action of a Government may be solemnly entered into, but there 
is no constitutional means by which it is possible for the nation 
formally to declare its mind at such a crisis, except a general election ; 
and if these were a little more frequent than they now are, the effect 
on Ministers and Parliament would be extremely wholesome. Indeed, 
were I to use no other argument, but point to the experience of the 
country throughout the whole year, 1878, it would be sufficiently 
alarming to cause a desire on the part of all thinking men for some 
shortening of the time during which power was to remain uncon- 
trolled in the hands of any Ministry. 

In the great debate which took place at the end of last session on 
the Eastern Question, the leaders of the Opposition fearlessly, and 
without hesitation pointed out the grave dangers to which this 
uncontrolled power of the Government might lead the country. Mr. 
Gladstone said: ‘We are perplexed with the apprehension that,'as 
long as these proceedings continue to be sustained by a majority in 
this House, and as long as the country has had no opportunity of 
passing its final and conclusive judgment, they will be repeated and 
renewed from time to time as may seem good to the Ministry in 
power.’ Mr. Lowe declared that ‘it is perfectly manifest, if this 
state of things may be supposed to be permanent, the liberties of the 
country are not worth a day’s purchase.’ Then Mr. Forster said: 
‘What I maintain is, that the action of the Government is practically 
revolutionary.’ And again he urged: ‘It is pitiable, it is almost 
absurd, to talk about the great council of the realm if a perfectly 
new policy is to be undertaken, and perfectly new responsibilities are 
to be incurred, without our ever being consulted.’ And the leader 
the Opposition, the Marquis of Hartington, in winding up thedebate, 
was very clear in his expression of opinion that ‘there has been a i 
straining of the prerogative in this matter; and I venture to say that. ] 

j : 
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in time to come it will be more difficult than it has hitherto been te 
maintain that practice of the prerogative of the Crown.’ If such-a 
state of things is allowed to go on after this Parliament is dissolved, 
it will be our own fault. The nation will look to the next House of 
Commons to devise some safeguards against the perilous position so 
clearly and ably pointed out'by the leaders of the Liberal party. 

The consideration of this question naturally divides itself into two 
aspects—the one historical, the other practical. In looking at the 
historical aspects of the subject, it is needless for my purpose to go 
back with any minuteness to an earlier period than to the Revolution. 
It is, however, worth observing that since the year 1509, when it is 
generally supposed the duration of Parliaments was extended beyond 
one year, there have been, including the present Parliament, eighty- 
six in all. Only four of these existed beyond seven years ;' besides 
these, but ten have had a sexennial duration ; of the rest, only ten have 
lasted above five years, five between four and five years, and six above 
three and less than four ; of the remaining number only eleven existed 
above two years, and no less than thirty-eight fora shorter period : so 
that the average since the reign of Henry the Seventh does not ex- 
ceed three years, even including the Long Parliament in the reign of 
Charles the First, and the still longer one of Charles the Second, 
which existed nearly seventeen years. 

Let us now pass on to the historical aspects of the question since 
the Revolution; for although it is true there was the ephemeral 
Triennial Act of 1641, it is only of importance that we should look 
at the history and working of the Triennial Act of 1694, which was 
the law of the land for twenty years, and the Septennial Act of 1716, 
which still exists. As Lord Russell observes: ‘The Revolution of 1688 
which appeared merely to transfer the sovereignty over England 
from James to William and Mary, in actual fact transferred the 
sovereignty from the King to the House of Commons;’ for by the 
Bill of Rights the sole power to tax the nation was vested in the 
House of Commons, and its annual meeting guaranteed by two pro- 
visions—the one that an Annual Act, the Mutiny Act, was necessary 
for keeping on foot a defined number of troops ; the other, the Appro- 
priation Act, which is also an Act annually repeated, and by a clause 
of which the Lords of the Treasury are forbidden from appropriating 
any moneys in the Exchequer for any other purpose than that voted 
by Parliament. 

With these guarantees for its annual assembling, the House of 
Commons became the supreme power in the State. 

No Ministry had in the modern sense of the term yet existed. 


When met. When dissolved. Y. M. D. 

1 Fourth Parliament of Elizabeth . . May 8, 1572- March 18,1580 7 10 10 
First ad JamesI. . . March 19,1603 Feb. 9, 1711 7 10 21 
Fifth oF CharlesI. . . Nov. 3, 1640 April 20,1653 12 517 


Second at ‘Charles IT.. . May 8, 1661 Jan. 24,1678 10 8 1€ 
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Hitherto each great officer of State had been independent of his 
fellow-officers ; each was ‘ the King’s servant,’ and responsible to the 
King alone, for the discharge of his special duties. It was common 
for the King to dismiss individual Ministers without any communi- 
cation whatever with the rest. 

The new King was advised to recognise practically the new power 
of the Commons by choosing the Ministers of the Crown exclusively 
from among the party which was strongest in the Lower House ; 
Thus replacing independent Ministers by a Ministry drawn from 
the party who reflected most strongly the will of the majority of the 
people and who, representing the same opinions, were bound together 
in common action by a sense of responsibility and loyalty to their 
party, became at once ‘ the Ministers of the Crown’ and an executive 
Committee of the House of Commons. ‘ And so solved in the simplest 
manner the problem which had so long vexed both King and Commons.’? 
And, as if to give completeness and harmony to this arrangement, from 

this time it first became general that the King should on the opening 
of Parliament read the programme of the party in power in the form 
of a royal speech ; henceforth also small factions were drawn together 
into either of the two great parties which supported or opposed the 
Ministers of the Crown. If at a general election there was a change 
of parties, then it was of course the duty of the King to draw his 
Ministers from the victors. As Bulwer, in England and the English, 
says: ‘ The King enjoys the prerogative of seeing two parties fight in 
the lists and of crowning the victor.’ 

In order that the people might have regular and frequent oppor- 
tunities of reconsidering their choice of rulers another measure was 
needed, and in December 1689, but ten months after Parliament had 
presented the Bill of Rights to William and Mary, a Bill for Triennial 
Parliaments was introduced, and, although lost through the proroga- 
tion of Parliament, was passed by both Houses early in 1693. To 
this Bill, carried in the House of Commons by 200 to 161, the King 
nevertheless refused his assent. There was reason, perhaps, for the 
delay in passing the Triennial Bill from 1689 to 1694, for ‘ It was 
thought by William and many besides that some middle course should 
have been chosen between leaving the dissolution of Parliament 
open indefinitely and making it imperative after so short an interval 
as three years.’ ® , 

The House of Commons, however, clung to a measure of such im- 
portance ; and at the end of 1694 ‘ The Triennial Bill’ became law, 
as ‘An Act for the frequent meeting and calling of Parliaments.’ 
The preamble of the Act runs thus: ‘ Whereas by the Ancient Laws 
and Statutes of this Kingdom frequent Parliaments ought to be held, 
and whereas frequent and new Parliaments tend very much to the 


2 Green’s Short History of the English People, p. 682. 
’ Vaughan’s Revolutions in English History, vol. iii. p. 569. 
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happy union and good agreement of the King and people &c.’. . . 
and the main provisions were: ‘ That from henceforth a Parliament 
shall be holden once in three years at the least,’ and ‘ That from 
henceforth no Parliament whatever that shall at any time hereafter 
be called, assembled, or held, shall have any continuance longer than 
for three years only at the furthest, to be accounted from-the day on 
which by the writs of summons the said Parliament shall be appointed 
to meet.’ And the then Parliament was not to continue beyond the 
lst of November, 1696. 

This Act continued in force during the nine Parliaments elected 
in the reigns of William and of Anne, the exact duration of each 


being as follows :— 
Wittiam III. 


When met. When dissolved, 
November 27, 1695 July 7, 1698 
August 24, 1698 December 19, 1700 
February 26, 1700 November 11, 1701 
December 30, 1701 July 7, 1702 

ANNE. 
August 20, 1702 April 5, 1705 
June 14, 1705 April 15, 1708 
July 8, 1708 September 21, 1710 
November 25, 1710 August 8, 1713 
November 12, 1713 January 15, 1715 

With the death of Anne Triennial Parliaments in England also 
expired. Although there are many reasons why in our time so short a 
period would in my opinion be unwise, yet no one can say that 
England had ever stood higher than during the reign of Queen Anne ; 
‘no doubt progress became material rather than political, but the 
material progress of the country was such as England had never 
before seen ;’* nor can it be said to have been unproductive of active 
and powerful statesmen belonging to both parties in the State, when 
we see two such eminent Tories as Harley, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and St. John, Secretary of State, and Robert Walpole chosen 
as Secretary of War under the purely Whig Government of 1708. 

Let us now look at the origin and history of the Septennial Act. 

Queen Anne died on the 31st of July, 1714; the Elector of Hanover 
was on the Ist of August proclaimed King as George the First of 
England. 

A general election, however, did not take place, as formerly, 
immediately on the demise of the Crown; but in accordance with 
the law passed in the reign of William the Third, which postponed 
the dissolution until within six months after the accession of the new 
Sovereign, the election took place on the 15th of January, 1715, and 
the new Parliament met on the 15th of the following March. 

This Parliament, having been elected under the Triennial Act, 


* Green's Short History of the English People, p. 706. 
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should have continued at the furthest only until the beginning of 
1718; but the Whigs, who were in great strength (the Tories, although 
they crowded the House at the accession of Anne, after the arrival of 
George the First, owing to their Jacobite leanings, became almost 
powerless in English politics—indeed it is asserted that the Tory 
members of the House of Commons hardly numbered fifty ! ), ventured 
upon the bold course of extending the period by four years, without 
any consultation with the nation. 

No doubt in 1715 the country was in a state of great disaffection, 
and the Government, fearing that to encounter a general election would 
be to place the Hanoverian succession in peril, as well as perhaps to 
risk their own places, made this partly the foundation or excuse for 
introducing the new measure and passing it, with much haste, through 
both Houses ; and it became law in the month of May 1716. 

The title of the Act runs thus: § An Act for enlarging the time of 
continuance of Parliament, appointed by an Act made in the reign of 
King William and Queen Mary intituled an Act for the frequent 
meeting and calling of Parliaments,’ and the preamble states 
that — 


Whereas it has been found by experience that the said clause (limiting to three 
years) hath proved very grievous and burthensome, by occasioning much greater 
and more continued expenses in order to elections of members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, and more violent and lasting heats and animosities among the subjects of 
the realm than were ever known before the said clause was; and the said pro- 
vision, if it should continue, may probably at this juncture, when a Popish faction 
are designing and endeavouring to renew the rebellion within this kingdom and 
an invasion from abroad, be destructive to the peace and security of the Govern- 
ment. 


The provision which follows is — 


Be it enacted that this present Parliament and all Parliaments that shall at 
any time hereafter be called, assembled, or held, shall and may respectively have 
continuance for seven years and no longer, to be accounted from the day on 
which by writ of summons this present Parliament hath been, or any future 
Parliament shall be, appointed to meet, unless this present, or any such Parliament 
hereafter to be summoned, shall be sooner dissolved by His Majesty, his heirs, or 
successors. 


Many consider that the Parliament which passed this Act, being 
elected like its predecessors for a period of only three years, by this 
extension of its own existence as well as the existence of all future 
Parliaments, violated the law and the Constitution. The question of 
the succession was the question of the day. With the expulsion of 
the Stuarts the long struggle between the King and the people 
ended. 

The substitution of princes who received their title to the throne 
through the will of the nation extinguished all absurd dogmas as to 

Vou. V.—No. 23. E 
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the right divine of kings, and for about twenty years from 1689 the 
nation had comparative rest ; but successive difficulties were all along 
to be apprehended, as the Tories stuck to the right divine dogma, 
whilst the Whigs with equal zeal adhered to the new doctrine of the 
will of the nation. 

At the death of Anne, Bolingbroke and the Tories wished to see 
her succeeded by her brother, although a Roman Catholic, rather than 
by a Protestant German Prince who could not speak a word of 
English. In this they failed. 

The Whigs and the mass of the people wished to see the Hanover 
succession secured as arranged by the Act of Settlement, by which 
it was provided ‘that the Crown after the demise of William the 
Third and Queen Anne without issue was limited to Sophia Electress 
of Hanover, granddaughter of James the First, and her heirs being 
Protestants.’ 

The people at York on the accession of George cried ‘ Liberty, 
prosperity, and no Pretender,’ and as Lytton Bulwer has written, 
‘ Walpole’s only excuse for viclating the constitution by the Septennial 
Act and suppressing opinion by corrupting its organs, was to secure 
the Hanoverian succession.’ 

The power of the people over Parliament at this time was very 
slight; indeed, was pretty much to be found, not in giving their 
voice as voters at an election, but merely in shouting in the streets ; 
and as this extension of the duration of Parliament was made to 
appear as carrying out their views in securing the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, they made no complaint. Whilst the aristocracy, by whose 
ascendency the Septennial Act was mainly brought about, were 
perfectly satisfied by this: Act, the ruling families of England were in 
effect enthroned, acting at once on behalf of the Crown and of the 
people, sometimes exalting the one, sometimes the other, but always 
retaining ruling positions for themselves. 

By the Septennial Act the power of the people over the House of 
Commons was seriously diminished, as Junius in the Dedication of 
his celebrated ‘ Letters ’ says— 


With regard to any influence of the constituents over the conduct of the re- 
presentative, there is little difference between a seat in Parliament for seven years, 
and a seat for life. Although the last session of a Septennial Parliament is usually 
employed in courting the favour of the people, consider that at this rate your 
representatives have six years for offence and but one for atonement. 


The Septennial Act latterly has been vigorously maintained both 
by Whigs and Tories, under the guise of convenience and saving of 
turmoil and expense ; both sides alike avoid the question of shortening 
the duration of Parliaments. 

The language of Junius in the Dedication of his ‘ Letters’ is so clear 
on this subject that I venture to quote it in full: 
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If you reflect that in the changes of administration which have marked and 
disgraced the present reign—George the Third—although your warmest patriots 
have in their turn been invested with the lawful and unlawful authority of the 
Crown, and other reliefs and improvements have been held forth to the people, 
yet that no man in office has ever promoted or encouraged a Bill for shortening 
the duration of Parliaments, but that, whoever was Minister, the opposition to 
this measure ever since the Septennial Act passed has been constant and uniform 
on the part of Government, you cannot but conclude without the possibility 
of doubt that long Parliaments are the foundation of the undue influence of the 
Crown. 

This influence answers every purpose of arbitrary power, with an expense and 
oppression to the people which would be unnecessary in an arbitrary government. 

The best of our Ministers find it the easiest and most compendious mode of 
conducting the King’s affairs, and all Ministers have a general interest in adhering 
to a system, which of itself is sufficient to support them in office without any 
assistance from personal virtue, popularity, labour, or expense. 

These truths are unquestionable. If they make no impression, it is because 


they are too vulgar and notorious. 


These words penned in 1796 are every one applicable to our own 
day, for human nature is the same. But they are intensified by the 
position of our times ; quickened communication and vastly increased 
intelligence have made seven years of our time longer than a score of 


years in the days of Junius. 
It is worthy of attention here that, by changes in the law, 


Ministers may remain even longer in office now than in the days of 


Junius. 
Formerly, the duration of Parliaments was frequently lessened by 


the demise of the Crown; and in 1839, forty years ago, Macaulay 
said, ‘ Whenever any shortening of Parliaments takes place, we ought 
to alter that rule which requires that Parliament shall be dissolved 
as often as the demise of the Crown takes place.’ 

He did not argue that such a change should be made as long as 
the seven years’ system continued, for to do so would be indirectly 
to add to the average length of Parliaments. But this has been done 
by the Reform Act of 1867, which provides that the Parliament in 
being at the demise of the Crown shall continue as long as it would 
otherwise, unless dissolved by the Crown. 

During this century it has been the practice to dissolve Parlia- 
ment within a month of the demise of the Crown: had the provision 
made under the Act of 1867 been in existence, it would have added 
considerably to the length of several Parliaments ; for at the death 
of George the Third, Parliament had only been one year, six months, 
and twenty-five days in existence when dissolved; and at the death 
of George the Fourth, three years, eight months, and ten days; and 
of William the Fourth, two years and fivé months. 

The tendency of Parliaments now will, undoubtedly, be to live 
out the full terms more completely, and there are indications that each 
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swing of the political pendulum will be longer than before. This 
change, made in 1867, although excellent in itself, has undoubtedly 
added a percentage to the duration of Parliaments beyond the 
original Septennial Act. 

Frequent appeals to the people were almost unknown during the 
last century, and within the walls of the House of Commons itself 
political life seems at one time almost to have expired ; during the 
twenty-one years that Walpole remained at the head of affairs, his 
administration is almost without a history, in the third year of his 
ministry there was but one division, and year after year there was 
no division at all. 

The Tory Members were so few they hardly cared to attend. 
From the passing of the Septennial Act in 1716 until 1801—the 
first Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland under the Union—there 
were thirteen Parliaments; eight of which continued over six years, 
three over five and a half, one nearly five, whilst one lasted only 
three years and five months; the shortening of two of these 
Parliaments being occasioned by the death of two Sovereigns. 
Since the Union it has been generally the practice not to keep 
Parliament more than six years; indeed, in the ten Parliaments 
which sat from 1796, to the Reformed Parliament of 1833, 
there is but one instance of a Parliament going beyond six 
years, and that was the first of George the Fourth, which continued 
for six years, one month, and nine days; and only three went 
beyond five years: under three and a half years being the average 
of the ten. 

Since the first reformed Parliament of 1833, until the Parliament 
of 1868, the first which was elected under the Reform Act of 1867, 
there have been nine Parliaments, two of which continued for about 
six years; the one a month under, the other a month over six years; 
the rest varying from two to nearly five years: the average of the 
nine being three years and nine months. Since the Reform Act of 
1867, we have had two Parliaments, Mr. Gladstone’s of 1868, which 
lasted for five years and two months, and the present Parliament, 
which, having been elected in 1874, has already existed for five 
sessions, and may, as the law now stands, continue until February 
1881. 

During the last century, several attempts were made to obtain a 
return to triennial, or to the even more ancient system of annual 
Parliaments. The most important of these attempts was in 1734, 
when on the 13th of March, Mr. Bromley, the son of Queen Anne’s 
Tory Secretary of State, moved the repeal of the Septennial Act. 
This motion led to a debate which was productive of at least two 
great Parliamentary speeches: the one by Wyndham the Tory chief, 
who supported the motion in a very remarkable speech which has 
been considered as one of the most powerful specimens of the 
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Parliamentary eloquence of that day; the other by Walpole, who, 
opposing the motion, insisted that there were still Jacobitism and 
disaffection in the nation, and that frequent elections would be 
dangerous to the liberty of the country. 

Nevertheless, some Whigs, who had long scrupled about voting 
for the repeal of a Bill which they themselves had once thought 
necessary for the security of the Protestant succession, voted with 
the Tories, who in vain insisted that the Septennial Act was an 
encroachment on the rights of the people, for the motion was lost by 
a majority of 63, 247 voting against and 184 for it. 

In 1745 the Tories brought forth a motion for annual Parliaments, 
in order, as they hoped, to shake the Hanoverian succession. 

In 1792 the Whig leaders insisted ‘that in order to prevent the 
practice of keeping one and the same Parliament on foot till the 
majority was corrupted by offices, gifts, and pensions, the ancient 
legal course of annually chosen Parliaments should immediately be 
restored.’ 

During the present century the question has not been prominent. 
There was a short debate in 1833, and again in 1834, when a motion 
for the Repeal of the Septennial Act came to a division, 185 voting 
for, and 235 against its repeal. Then there was an important 
debate in May, 1837, when 87 voted for the repeal of the Act, and 
96 against. The narrow majority by which this motion was lost 
had, perhaps, the useful effect of causing attention for a time to be 
drawn to the question; and at the Edinburgh election in 1839 we 
find Mr. Macaulay speaking at some length upon the subject, and 
urging powerful reasons in favour of shortening Parliament to five 
years. He said: 





The objections to long Parliaments are perfectly obvious. The truth is, that 
in very long Parliaments you have no representation at all. The mind of the 
people goes on changing, and the Parliament remaining unchanged ceases to 
reflect the opinion of the constituent bodies. In the old times before the Revolu- 
tion, a Parliament might sit during the life of the monarch. The Parliament called 
by Charles the Second continued to sit long after two-thirds of those who had 
heartily welcomed him back from Holland as heartily wished him in Holland 
again. Since the Revolution we have not felt that evil to thesame extent. But it 
must be admitted that the term of seven years is too long. Whatever may be 
the legal term, it ought to be for a year longer than that for which Parliament 
ought ordinarily to sit, for there must be a general election at the end of the legal 
term, let the state of the country be what it may: there may be riot, there may be 
revolution, there may be famine in the country; and yet, if the Minister wait to 
the end of the legal term, the writs must go out. A wise Minister will, therefore, 
always dissolve Parliament a year before the legal time, if the country be then in 
a quiet state. My own inclination would be to fix the legal term at five years, and 
thus to have a Parliament practically every four years. 


For some time the subject of the duration of Parliament was 
virtually out of sight, but in 1843 Mr. Sharman Crawford raised 
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the question, and again in 1849 Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt reintro- 
duced his bill for shortening the duration of Parliaments. This 
measure did not specify any particular period or term. On the 
22nd of May of that year he obtained leave to introduce the bill, 
46 voting in favour of it and 41 against. He does not appear to 
have proceeded with the measure, nor was anything heard of the 
question until incidentally, on Lord John Russell introducing his 
Reform Bill on the 9th of February, 1852, Mr. Bright drew atten- 
tion to the silence of the noble lord about shortening the duration of 
Parliament. The noble lord had said nothing about the Septennial 
Act. Mr. Bright said ‘he believed it would be better for members 
if they were more responsible to their constituents at the beginning 
of a Parliament. He found them suffering from an intense feeling 
‘of responsibility just before a dissolution. He should like that the 
feeling of responsibility should be spread over the whole period of 
Parliament. He believed that it would add very much to the con- 
scientiousness with which members would perform their duty to that 
House. It would render it difficult for Government to call a party 
meeting in Downing Street to frighten them with a dissolution, 
a course pursued by Government from both sides greatly to the 
injury of the House.’ 

Again in 1858 there was a motion made upon the subject, but it 
led to no important discussion. It is not difficult, however, to see 
why this question has been less debated in modern times than some 
others connected with Parliamentary reform. Ever since the 
American war and the French Revolution until the Reform Act of 
1867, the extension of the suffrage and the re-distribution of seats 
were too prominent to admit of or make the duration of Parliaments 
an important question. The American war opened the eyes of 
English statesmen to the necessity of Parliamentary reform, and Mr. 
Pitt in 1781-82 and 1785 propounded different plans, and nearer the 
end of the century the question received a fresh impetus by the 
French Revolution. 

From that time till 1867 the questions of the qualification of 
voters and the adjustment of seats have been hotly discussed ; and 
next to these the manner of voting, namely, whether it should be 
open or by ballot, was regarded as the most important. 

In the face of such questions, in the face of securing a vote at all, 
in the face of the inequalities and corruptions which had so long 
defaced our electoral system, it is clear that the question of shortening 
the Septennial period was of but secondary importance; but with 
these other questions settled, and by the light of new experience, 
especially the experience of sessions just closed, when it is admitted 
that the constitution was strained in a somewhat alarming manner, 
now is a most appropriate time for fairly and thoughtfully consider- 
ing the question ; for surely every thinking man will admit that he 
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ought to provide against evils which, though not really upon us, 
may fairly be apprehended. 

Before the passing of the Reform Act of 1832 a general election 
was a very different affair to what it now is. The cost of elections 
under the Triennial Act was made a pretext for having fewer of 
them ; but what was the result of extending the duration of Parlia- 
ments to seven years? This extension of the lease of power only 
made a seat in Parliament the more desirable, and intensified the 
bribery, corruption, and wild excess which had already been too 
marked a feature of all Parliamentary elections; and in support of 
this, I may quote some instances during the last half of the eighteenth 
century. At the general election of 1754 very gross bribery pre- 
vailed so much so that, out of forty-two elections, only one electoral 
contest took place. And in 1761, bribery was more lavish than ever, 
and the elections characterised by unusual excesses. In 1768 Earl 
Spencer spent 70,000/. to return his candidate for Northampton ; 
and the Duke of Portland is said to have spent 40,0001. in contesting 
Westmoreland and Cumberland. In 1794, even before the election, 
Gatton already fetched 70,000/.; in 1830, Lord Monson is said 
to have given 180,000/. for this same borough of Gatton, which 
returned two members; and, in 1831, Lord John Russell declared 
that, within the memory of some men still living, an election 
in the city of York had been known to cost nearly 150,000/. From 
all this it is impossible for any one to assert that the Septennial 
Act in the least met the evils of great expenditure and corruption. 

In truth, the people who had votes were only bought and sold for 
a longer period than before by the patrician families of England. 
Writing of England as recently even as in 1821, Sydney Smith said 
truly: ‘The country belongs to the Dukes of Rutland and of New- 
castle, and to Lord Londsdale and about twenty other holders of 
boroughs. They are our masters.’ And about this time in Scotland 
the state of affairs was just as unsatisfactory. Edinburgh and 
Glasgow had each a constituency of thirty-three persons, who were 
pretty much self-elected ; and the whole constituency of Scotland was 
under 4,000 voters! The county of Argyle, with a population of 
100,000 inhabitants, had but 115 electors. The potentates elected 
whoever they liked. Then in the county of Bute there were but 
21 electors, only one of whom was resident. He took the chair at 
elections, and settled everything his own way. The Scotch magnates 
nominated nearly all the Scotch members, and sold themselves, with 
their protégés, to the Ministry of the day. In Ireland two-thirds of 
the hundred members were nominated by some sixty influential 
patrons ! 

With such a state of things how often Parliaments were elected 
was of no kind of importance to the people in general; nor, indeed, 
were the elections desirable in the interests of anybody, for during 
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a poll of fifteen days there was an entire suspension of business 
through the tumults and riots which prevailed. 

These evils were greatly diminished by the Reform Act of 1832, 
limiting the duration of the poll, and have almost entirely disappeared 
by the operation of the Ballot Act of 1872, for elections are now 
conducted in the main in a most quiet and orderly manner, and are 
short and sharp, as in 1868 and 1874. 

Before the Reform Act of 1832, great fortunes were spent in 
elections ; such elections as that of Yorkshire in 1807, or that of 
Northumberland in 1827, are no longer heard of. ‘Formerly in 
England, during a fifteen days’ poll in a great town, money was 
flowing in all directions, streets running with beer.’ Now, although 
no doubt the amount of money spent upon an election is often very 
large, and is a great evil, yet it is nothing in comparison with what 
it was before the Reform Act of 1832 and with the Ballot. I am of 
opinion that shortening the legal duration of Parliaments to five years 
instead of seven will rather tend to reduce the cost to members. No 
one will deny that a seat in Parliament is greatly coveted in this 
country, and that a seat in Parliament for one year is of less value 
than for three or five—that, in a word, the very fact of it being a 
seat for six or seven years makes it not only worth the while of rich 
men to spend a great deal of money to secure it, but the time itself 
being so long it is a question of now or never with many middle-aged 
men, who will spend any money to secure a seat. There would, in 
my opinion, be fewer contested elections to settle, and public affairs 
would be less obstructed by the anxiety of the members to secure 
their future seats. Short reckonings make long friends. No doubt 
the great cost of elections is an evil, but in the opinion of many the 
official expenses would be considerably reduced if they were borne by 
the electors instead of by the candidates. If borne by the electors, 
many persons would be interested in reducing expenses when pos- 
sible, whereas at present no one is specially interested in the 
matter. 

Before looking at the practical aspects of the question, it is 
worthy of notice that no other country in the world gives to its 
representatives so long a lease of power as we do in England. The 
longest period in any country with a constitution that I know of is 
five years, which is the duration of the Chamber of Deputies in 
France, of the Camera de’ Deputati of Italy, and of the Cortes of 
Spain. Then Portugal, Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and the Nether- 
lands have adopted four years; whilst Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Switzerland have preferred three years. The United States, 
adhering from the first to the second article of their Constitution— 
viz. ‘The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States ’— 
elect a fresh Congress every two years. Then, what is the position 
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of our own colonies? To all of them we have given constitutions, 
but to none of them did we ever dream of giving Parliaments of 
seven years’ duration. In those colonies whose representative insti- 
tutions were settled earliest the term of three years was generally 
fixed ; but to those whose constitutions have more recently been deter- 
mined the term of five years has been given, as in the case of 
Queensland, New Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope, and Canada. It 
may fairly be asked, if Triennial Parliaments were successful for 
twenty years, during the reigns of William and of Anne, why should 
we not now resort to that period rather than to five years? 

That question can best be decided by looking at, and carefully 
weighing, the advantage of the one over the other ; and, first of all, I 
think there is great force in that principle which we have seen Mr. 
Macaulay expounded when dealing with this subject, namely, ‘ That 
whatever may be the legal term, it ought to be a year longer than 
that for which Parliament ought ordinarily to sit, in order that 
the Government may, if the country is quiet, have a general elec- 
tion a year before the legal termination of the existing Parliament, 
lest in that final year the writs for a general election should have to 
go out when the country was in a disturbed or excited state. This 
custom of dissolving a year earlier than the legal term Hallam also 
advocated. He says: ‘Custom appears to have established, and 
with some convenience, the substitute of six for seven years, as the 
natural life of a House of Commons, but an irregularity in this 
respect might lead in time to consequences that most men would 
deprecate.’® If we accept this principle, and which appears to me to 
be a very wise and sound one, then, with a triennial period as the 
legal term, elections would take place every second year. A general 
election taking place so frequently would manifestly be most disturb- 
ing to the trade and commerce of the country. And the new House 
of Commons would be little fitted to carry on the business of the 
nation; such perpetual changes bringing always so many fresh and 
inexperienced men to the House, it would be next to impossible to con- 
duct the varied and widespread affairs of the Empire, and the certain 
result would be to throw more and more power into the hands of 
permanent officials. So avoiding Scylla we should run into 
Charybdis; seeking safety from the risks of personal government, we 
should inevitably end in a bureaucratic government of a somewhat 
pronounced kind. With Parliaments so short many members would 
all through be new to the work ; and, moreover, they would be new to 
each other, a point of weakness which it is hardly possible to overrate. 
One of the first results of Parliaments so short would inevitably be 
that many of the very best men would not offer themselves at all: 
Parliamentary work is now very onerous; with a general election and 
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all its attendant work, worry, and expense every second year, it would 
simply be unendurable. The change would be of an extreme kind, 
probably making elections more frequent even than in the days of 
William and of Anne. On the other hand, a quinquennial period would 
virtually be a Parliament of four years—certainly not a revolutionary 
change, seeing that the average of the first five Parliaments of the 
present reign was just four years and two months each in duration, 
yet the period would be long enough to impart a certain stability to 
the House, and the experience to members which is absolutely 
necessary in an assembly composed of so many, and dealing with 
questions so numerous and sometimes so complex; whilst at the 
same time four sessions would be short enough to maintain freshness 
in our political life, and to retain in the representative body ‘ that 
image of the represented which Lord Russell has declared to be the 
first principle of our representative system.’ 

Not only are there great changes taking place in the condition of 
the country every four or five years; but, with our widened franchise, 
there are multitudes of British subjects who in that time must 
become qualified to vote by attaining their majority. Who will say 
that the present Parliament is now the image of the represented? I 
believe that now it is not at all the image of the represented ; but if 
it be, the existing Government would through a general election be 
reinstated. As the law stands Ministers may in any case remain in 
office two years more, declaring that their majority still is the very 
image of the represented. 

No doubt in 1874 the position was the same as regards the image 
of the represented being effaced, for Mr. Gladstone might, in place of 
dissolving, have continued in office for nearly two years longer. But 
he appealed to the country—and found certainly that the image was 
changed! If, then, the first principle of our representative system is 
that the House of Commons should be the image of the represented, 
it is pretty clear that four or five years is about as long as the image 
will generally stand. Indeed, it would look as if by the friction of 
four or five years the image, and all the attendant superscriptions 
with which it may have been issued from the mint of public opinion, 
were pretty thoroughly rubbed off, and at least quinquennially required 
recoining in the heat of a general election. 

It is true there is a certain show of control over the Executive 
besides general elections, for Sir Erskine May says that ‘ Parliament 
may tender its advice to the Crown regarding its own dissolution, so 
the people in their turn have claimed the right of praying the Crown 
to exercise its prerogative in order to give the means of condemning 
the conduct of Parliament.’® But this is an old and unwieldly weapon, 
scarcely likely to be easily used in our day. 


* Constitutional History, vol. i, p. 460. 
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Let us now look at some other practical aspects of the question, 
and how the change I propuse would affect different classes of the 
State. As regards the Crown, as regards the executive Government, 
and Parliament, and as regards the people, I venture to affirm 
that the change would be beneficial. First, then, as regards the 
Crown. 

No one can doubt that ever since the Revolution the strength of 
the Throne has depended upon the manner in which the occupants of 
it have jealously and carefully guarded the rights and interests of the 
people ; with the Revolution the rights and interests of the Crown 
and the people became one. 

When in 1734 George the Second dissolved Parliament, he used 
language which upon this point is very valuable. He said: ‘ That 
the interests of Sovereign and subject were mutual and inseparable, 
and that any infringement of the rights of either would be a diminu- 
tion of the strength of both, which, kept within their due limits, con- 
stitute that just balance which is necessary for the honour and 
dignity of the Crown and for the protection and prosperity of the 
people.’ Shortening the duration of Parliaments, yet leaving the 
power of dissolving Parliament at any earlier time in the hands of the 
Sovereign, would be not to weaken but rather to strengthen the 
Throne ; it would cause the Crown to continue to look to the people 
and their interests rather than to rely upon any Ministry. 

Then as regards the Government, the tendency would at least be in 
a wholesome direction, for they would look rather more to the good 
opinion of the people than to their power of influencing their sup- 
porters in Parliament; and Ministers have enormous powers whereby 
they may influence their followers to vote for any measure they may 
propose rather than to consider the opinion which the people may at 
a remote day pronounce upon the measure. And this always has 
been and always will be the easiest way of governing so long as the 
Septennial Act continues in force. 

The effect of long Parliaments upon members, Mr. Bright said, 
was that their sense of responsibility was much greater at the end 
than at the beginning. So it is with administrations, for frequently 
they have been known to pursue a very different course in the earlier 
years of a Parliament from that which they have been compelled to 
adopt as the conclusion drew near. As an illustration of this: in 1852 
Lord John Russell brought in his Reform Bill. For the first four Sessions 
of that Parliament Joseph Hume brought forward a Reform Bill. 
The Government and Lord John Russell not only resisted Hume’s 
motion, but would hear of no compromise. But the near approach of 
a dissolution accomplished that which all the determination and 
energy of the member for Montrose could not. No better illustration 


7 Knight’s History of England, vol. iv. 
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could be given of the operation of the Septennial Act, and no example 
cited which could show more clearly how an important measure 
had been delayed through the operation of the system of long Par- 
liaments. As regards the effect which the shortening of Parliaments 
would have upon the Opposition, it can hardly be doubted that the 
effect would be to quicken the vigilance of the party in opposition, 
and greatly to stimulate them from first to last, for, small as their 
minorities might be, their protests against any actions of the Govern- 
ment, which they might think were prejudicial to the honour or 
interests of the country, would carry more weight with the Ministers 
of the day in the nearer prospect of the issue being submitted to the 
judgment of their fellow-countrymen. 

Another practical advantage of shorter Parliaments would be to 
restore more quickly to the service of the country some first-rate 
men, who had lost their seats at the previous election, for it often 
happens that men of independence of thought, of acknowledged 
ability and worth, lose their seats through possessing those very 
qualities ; giving offence perhaps by a vote on some important issue, 
a vote which, while it offended their constituents, might have given 
the highest satisfaction to some other constituencies, which would 
eagerly adopt them as their candidates at the first general election. 
It may be said that these are generally restored by some by-election. 
No doubt in some cases it is so; but it is toa general election we 
must look for most of them regaining seats. 

Then it appears to me that the direct tendency of shorter Par- 
liaments would be rather to raise than to lower the dignity of the 
House of Commons, rather to promote than diminish the independence 
of its Members, for threats of a dissolution on the part of a Govern- 
ment would carry less weight than they now do. 

The calling of party meetings, the holding of the wand of disso- 
lution over them if they did not comply with the will of the Govern- 
ment and vote just as they wished on some question or another, 
would be a piece of party tactics which would be rarely if ever re- 
sorted to, greatly to the advantage of the House of Commons and of 
the country. 

In many respects the direct influence upon the House of Commons 
would be most salutary: knowing that their trust must be handed 
back to the people not later than four or at the outside five years, they 
would from first to last throughout the whole period have a quickened 
sense of their responsibility and of the value of time. This quickened 
sense of responsibility would not only promote the despatch of 
business, but the despatch of business of the best kind; for the ten- 
dency of each newly elected House of Commons would be to hold 
closely to those great or pressing questions which the nation had just 
indicated its wish should be dealt with. There is not a new Par- 
liament elected in our day, but the representatives returned know 
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clearly at least two or three questions which are foremost in the 
minds of their constituencies ; questions which the thinking portion 
of the community have matured and made ripe for legislation, and 
which most candidates have thoughtfully and carefully studied: two 
or three such questions might be enough for three or four sessions, 
but not sufficient for five or six. At present we run the risk of 
legislating in the last sessions of a long Parliament upon questions 
about which the constituencies have formed little or no opinion, and 
about which Members of Parliament may not have very maturely 
considered. 

No Parliament should be elected for so long a period that the 
represented would be unable to judge of the nature of important 
measures to be brought under the consideration of its representatives. 
Consultation in advance is the only consultation worthy of the name. 
And again it is a very remarkable and gratifying fact, that amidst all 
the hot discussions of the House of Commons there generally prevails 
a very good feeling amongst all its Members sitting upon both sides. 
Yet no one can doubt that if any feelings of animosity have been 
engendered by the hot party discussions which might arise during a 
long Parliament of six or seven years they would in all probability, 
nay, almost to a certainty, be appeased and weakened by more fre- 
quent Parliaments. And in respect to the influence of the nation on 
foreign affairs, the present system of long Parliaments is not without 
its effect in relation to the influence of England on the continent of 
Europe. The influence of England is only really powerful when the 
Government is known to have the majority of the nation at its back. 
Until another general election has taken place and the will of the 
nation is declared, the real influence of England in the eyes of Euro- 
pean statesmen must be seriously diminished, for they know perfectly 
well that the nation has not been consulted for so long a time, and 
such grave issues have recently arisen, that the voice of the Govern- 
ment may not only not be the voice of England, but may indeed be 
the very reverse. 

Then as regards the people, would the change be beneficial? All 
classes now possess the right of voting, but the exercise of it is 
limited, and that to an extent wholly unknown to any country in the 
world, Are the people of this country unfit to give their opinion 
once in every four or five years as to what measures they think are 
most needed for the general good? I think every one will acknow- 
ledge that, after the elections of 1868 and 1874—the first two elections 
since the Reform Bill of 1867 so widened the franchise—the effect 
has not been to throw all power into the hands of either of the two 
parties in the State, and that both will have a share still in the 
government of the country dependent upon their merits. 

We may fairly affirm that the working classes of this country 
have, during the past twenty or thirty years, made great progress in 
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intelligence and in other important respects, and have on frequent 
occasions exhibited an amount of moderation and common sense 
which was greatly to their credit. In the main they do not follow 
mere demagogues, but think for themselves. The consequence is, 
that the single representative they have returned to Parliament—the 
member for Morpeth—is one of the most honest, thoughtful, and 
earnest Members of the present House of Commons. No one will 
dispute the statement that the working classes of this country are 
better able to judge of public questions than even the average of 
those who had the power of selecting Members of Parliament in the 
earliest days of the Septennial Act. ‘ Under Queen Victoria the 
skilled artisan, and even the common workman, often possesses a 
larger knowledge of books, a better acquaintance with science, and 
more taste for art, than would be found upon an average among the 
parochial clergy or the country gentlemen of England under George 
the Second.’® 

Under the best of governments, the great mass of our people 
have many obstacles and hosts of difficulties and temptations, and it 
is but right that they should have frequent opportunities of guarding 
their interests by mending their choice of representatives; and this 
could tend to nothing but good, for it would be but giving the people 
a common, universal, and unanimous interest in the protection and 
prosperity of the country, which, indeed, is the only way to make a 
happy and a truly united people. 

More frequent general elections would undoubtedly give rise to 
more frequent discussions as to the state of the people and the condi- 
tion of the Empire; but when we reflect, and I think we may reflect 
with just pride, upon the moderation with which in this country 
discussions, whether in the House of Commons or out of it, are 
conducted, we cannot but believe that these discussions, carried on, 
as Lord Russell once wrote, ‘ with the whole nation for an audience, 
so far from being mischievous, tend to excite that spirit of inquiry 
and investigation which is necessary to the freedom of a free 
State.’ 

All parts of the country and all classes of the people have now a 
share in the election of Members of Parliament. It cannot but be of 
advantage to direct the attention of the people to the conduct of 
their representatives as the guardians of the public interest, and to 
canvass their actions. ‘Confidence is good, but blind confidence in 
the depositors of power may be fatal to a free State.’ The House of 
Commons should be, as Mr. Pitt said, ‘an assembly united with the 
people by the closest sympathies.’ 

The people at present take but little interest in public questions. 
Were general elections rather more frequent, not only would they 


® Vaughan’s evolutions in English History, vol, iii. p. 647. 
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serve to prevent stagnation in the public mind, but they would tend 
to create that sympathy to which a century ago Mr. Pitt alluded. 
Such frequent discussions would promote an enlightened view of public 
duty, and be the truest safeguards of the best parts of a free consti- 
tution, and the surest protection to our liberties. ‘Give me,’ says 
Milton, ‘the liberty to know, to utter and argue freely according to 
conscience, above all liberties.’ 


Joun Hots. 
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THE LOGIC OF TOLERATION. 


(ConcLupinc Paper oF Serts.) 


Durine the past two years I have been trying in some six papers— 
published most of them in this Review—to popularise a true and 
sober judgment of our modern positive thought, and the power of 
our modern positive thinkers. At present, as we all know, the school 
is possessed of the greatest weight. It has become the most active 
force now at work in the world. It claims the entire direction of 
the human mind, and of all human progress. If its claims be not 
fully made good yet, it boasts that before long they will be. And 
its strength is shown us by the fears of its enemies, even more clearly 
than by the hopes of its friends. Strength, however, is often nothing 
more than the reputation of strength; and it has been my aim to 
make clear, in the present case, how largely it consists of this. I am 
of course not speaking of the scientific’ school, in so far as it keeps 
within its own province. I am speaking of it only in so far as it 
quits this, and assumes to instruct the world upon wider matters— 
upon faith, and morals, and philosophy, or anything, in short, 
connected with the higher life of man. It has taught us many facts, 
it is true, that bear upon all these, and that some day or other will 
enlarge our views concerning them, It is impossible to deny this; 
and no one desires to deny it. All I have tried to make evident is, 
that those who have discovered the facts have been utterly incompetent 
to discern their true general bearing; and that though such men 
may be excellent servants to thought, they are very incapable masters 
of it. At present practically they are to a great extent its masters ; 
and I desire to show on how hollow a basis their supremacy rests ; 
how unable they will be to maintain it against any rational attack ; 
and that their security depends chiefly on an intellectual panic. 
Their position is this. They have made astonishing conquests in 
the physical world, and they come to us laden with spoils, and 
formidable with the prestige of conquerors. By a kind of coup d’état 
they have taken possession of the spiritual world as well; and have 
ignorantly been working in it an incalculable ruin, by the aid of a 
false prestige. To destroy such prestige must be the first step in 
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the right direction. And since, to do this, nothing is really needed 
beyond a moderate amount of calm and sober reasoning, and a 
moderately comprehensive view of philosophy and human life, I do 
not consider myself presumptuous in my attempt to take a part in 
the work. 

I have therefore taken the chief philosophical doctrines of the 
school in question, and compared them with the views set forth by 
its teachers as to the character and the conduct of life. I have done 
this in some detail, and with what accuracy I might. I have tried 
to be precise in my use of words, to banish all vague phrases, and to 
try our ‘exact thinkers’ by the rules of exact thought. I have 
taken their denials of God, of immortality, and in short of any 
supernatural order, and examined on what these denials are based ; 
and I have applied the same tests to all human life as well. The 
result has been to show that faith and morals are of one and the 
same substance ; and that the arguments that destroy the validity 
of the former, destroy the value of the latter. Our scientific philo- 
sophers have either established a great deal more than they imagine, 
or a great deal less. Their present position is at any rate untenable. 
It is both illogical and ludicrous. 

In attempting to make this evident, a certain element of person- 
ality has entered into my writings; but this element has been as 
small as possible, and what there is of it has been there of necessity. 
The spread of modern unbelief, and the rational character it is 
supposed to have, are due largely to the personal character of its chief 
exponents—their character as excellent men, and as clear and profound 
thinkers. That they are excellent and estimable men no one would 
deny; nor in any case would there be any call to do so.! But there 
is a distinct call to reduce to their true dimensions the other qualities 
with which they are so largely credited. I have therefore not 
hesitated in my attempt to make it evident that the men who are 
presenting themselves to the world now, as types and organs of clear 
and exact thinking, and as masters of all the vital knowledge that is 
yet attainable, are men really whose province of knowledge is an 
extremely small and limited one, who outside that province are 
enlightened but by the merest smattering of an education, and whose 
thinking on general matters is that rather of a bewildered woman 
than a keen and collected;man. They themselves have often made 
charges of just the same nature against their opponents; so that they 


1 In making such observations as these, it is the English scientific school that I 
must be understood to allude to. Of the same school on the Continent I cannot 
speak with the same knowledge or confidence. But it is not too much to say, as a 
general statement, that the scientific materialism of the present century owes 
much of the rapidity and ease of its victories to the fact that none of its most 
eminent exponents have done anything openly, either by word or by example, to 
disturb or revolutionise the moral ideas and'the moral ideals that are at present 
dominant. 
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must admit that to make them is perfectly legitimate, and, if they 
can be substantiated, eminently useful. I am quite willing to agree 
that they have themselves often made them both with justice and 
utility. Ihave been trying to show only that they can be retorted 
back on the makers with greater justice, and with a far deeper 
meaning. I will take one example of the kind of charge I allude 
to. Let a man, says Dr. Tyndall, once get a ‘real scientific grasp’ 
of the ways of nature, and ‘he will see and feel what drivellers even 
men of strenuous intellect may become, through exclusively dwelling 
and dealing with theological chimeras.’ To this I answer, let a man 
once get even a moderate grasp of the nature of human knowledge, 
the motives of human action, and the analysis of human emotion, and 
he will see what drivellers even men of strenuous intellect may become, 
when they confront the problems ot life, through exclusively dwelling 
and dealing with the phenomenal conditions of it. 

My attempt, in my previous essays, to make this position good, 
has been necessarily, from their form and the circumstances of their 
publication, a very incomplete one, and there is one omission which 
I wish to supply here in this my concluding paper. Hitherto I have 
criticised the scientific school as though they were express deniers of 
the supernatural. Most of them, however, I know, disavow such a 
position as this, and apparently lay much stress on their doing so. 
They do not deny, they say; they only refuse to affirm. They are 
not Atheists, they are Agnostics. I myself consider that absolute 
doubt on such matters as these is practically equivalent to absolute 
denial; and have, in passing, several times said so. But such a mere 
expression of opinion is, of course, only provisional ; of itself it goes 
for nothing. And since the state of mind in question is the object, 
in the present day, of so much eloquent intellectual admiration, so 
much solemn intellectual ambition, and apparently, when attained to, 
is the source of such secure spiritual satisfaction, I propose to devote 
a few pages to a more detailed examination of it. Having done this, 
I shall pass on to a kindred question, or rather to the same question 
under a different aspect. Suspense of the religious judgment will be 
the subject in both cases; but what I shall deal first with will be 
its theoretical aspect, which is called Agnosticism ; what I shall deal 
with secondly will be its practical aspect, which is called toleration. 
Both essentially are one and the same thing. Agnosticism is theo- 
retical toleration ; toleration is practical Agnosticism. 

The treatment of the first question has proved far easier than I 
had dared to hope it would. I had hardly begun to prepare the 
present paper when there appeared one from the pen of Dr. Tyndall, 
in the November numbe: of this Review, with the title of ‘ Virchow 
and Evolution.’ Dr. Tyndall there takes occasion to give a fresh 
summary of his philosophic views in general; and he has presented 
me, in so doing, with an example unexpectedly perfect of the special 
position I am about to criticise. Nor is this all he has done. He 
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has presented me at the same time with examples also of nearly all 
those confusions in thought, and defects in education, with which, as 
I said before, I have been charging the school he ornaments. I shall 
hope, therefore, that whilst I am supplementing my former criticisms, 
I may be able at the same time to illustrate and to justify them. 

Dr. Tyndall’s new paper—one might almost call it a manifesto— 
is a very comprehensive one. My purpose will be best served by an 
abstract of the more general part of it, which purports to be a brief 
epitome of both the position and the teaching of modern scientific 
philosophy, so far at least as Dr. Tyndall understands these; and 
that he supposes his understanding of them to be typical, and to have 
some general significance, is shown by the fact that he dwells at 
considerable length on his own autobiography, and the details of 
that scientific education to which the breadth and clearness of his 
present insight are due. We shall evidently be dealing, therefore, 
with one who speaks with authority—with one who speaks not so 
much in his own name as in the name of modern science; and we 
will consider briefly what he has to tell us from the beginning. 

Dr. Tyndall’s first care is to distinguish the crude Materialism of 
the past from the advanced Materialism of the present; to explain 
where the difference lies between the two; and to show us that the 
Theistic arguments that were once so cogent against the first are 
really beside the mark when they are still applied to the second. 
Materialism in our day, he says, has been transmuted by an enlarged 
conception of matter. The matter of the traditional Materialist was 
of itself a dead quiescent thing. The ultimate particles to which 
analysis was supposed to reduce it were void of every attribute 
except shape and size. And ‘hence,’ says Dr. Tyndall, ‘the obvious 
inference when matter was observed to move. It was the vehicle of 
an energy not its own . . . the purely passive recipient of the shock 
of the Divine.’ But now all this is changed. Ultimate particles are 
for us quite other things than what they once were. They are things 
no longer of shape and size only. There is also in them a kind of 
inherent magnetism that is as much a part of their essence as size 
and shape are. In fact, it would be as accurate to say they are 
magnetisms with size and shape as to say they are sizes and shapes 
with magnetism. It is part, therefore, of their inalienable nature to 
be for ever attracting and for ever repelling one another; for ever 
to be grouping together into varying combinations ; to be never at 
rest. Once let us grasp this notion, argues Dr. Tyndall, and the 
whole question will change its face for us. The matter we have to 
deal with, even when it seems inertest, is no longer dead, but 


sleeping. Since it lives, it is no longer inconceivable that it may be __ 


the parent of life; and therefore Dr. Tyndall says that he defipes“it 
‘as that mysterious something by which all [that we can have any 
knowledge of |] has been accomplished.’ 
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This enlarged conception of matter may possibly be a quite 
legitimate one. We will, at any rate, take for granted that it is so, 
and go on to see what use, in the name of modern science, Dr. 
Tyndall makes.of it. The scientific position, as he rightly says, is 
very largely changed by it. The doctrine of evolution has already 
made superfluous the conception of an outside Designer; and the 
conception of motion as itself inherent in matter now makes equally 
superfluous the conception of an outside Mover. And thus for the 
first time, beyond the reach of question, the entire sensible universe 
is brought within the scope of the physicist. The old dualism of 
animate and inanimate nature might at first seem to be remaining. 
But under a closer scrutiny (from one point of view, at least) it com- 
pletely vanishes. Everything that is, is motion. Life is nothing 
but motion of an infinitely complex kind. It is matter in its finest 
ferment. ‘ We believe,’ says Dr. Tyndall, ‘ that every thought and 
every feeling has its definite mechanical correlative—that is, is 
accompanied by a certain breaking up and re-marshalling of the 
atoms of the brain.’ To trace out in detail all the processes is of course, 
he admits, infinitely beyond our powers, ‘ but the quality,’ he says, 
‘of the problem and of our powers, are, we believe, so related, that a 
mere expansion of the latter would enable them to cope with the 
former.’ Nowhere is there any break in nature; and ‘supposing,’ 
says Dr. Tyndall, ‘a planet carved from the sun, set spinning round 
an axis, and sent revolving round the sun at a distance equal to that 
of our earth,’ science points to the conclusion that, as the mass 
cooled, it would flower out in places into such another race as ours— 
‘creatures of as large discourse,’ and, like ourselves, ‘looking before 
and after.’ The result is obvious. Every existing thing we can ever 
know or hope to know—the entire mental as well as the entire 
sensible world—the thoughts, the hopes, the knowledge, and the affec- 
tions of man, as well as the animalcule in a drop of water, are all 
equally, on at least one side of them, pictwrable—that is, capable, as 
Dr. Tyndall says, of ‘ distinct mental presentation.’ All are connected 
with certain special figures and with certain mechanical forces; all 
have a certain bulk and a certain place in space, and can conceivably 
be gauged and detected by some scientific instrument. Faith, for 
instance, is a thing that from one side of it conceivably could be 
photographed; or sanctity is a thing that could be detected bya 
spectroscope. And thus Dr. Tyndall argues that the only valid test 
of truth is ‘capacity for distinct mental presentation.’ The non- 
picturable equals the non-existent. As for all our thoughts and 
feelings, let them seem never so immaterial, each has had its counter- 
part in some ‘ purely physical process ;’ and of all such ‘ we can,’ he 
says, ‘form a coherent picture—the thrilling of the nerves, the dis- 
charging of the muscles, and all the subsequent motions of the 
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organism. We are here dealing with material problems which are 
mentally presentable.’ 

Our scheme of the universe would be thus complete and coherent 
if it were not for one thing—the unique phenomenon of consciousness. 
Here, says Dr. Tyndall, our former test fails us. Here, but here 
only, we are obliged to abandon it. Every fact of consciousness we 
know has a physical side to it in the movements of the body; ‘ but 
we can,’ he says, ‘form no picture of how [it] emerges, either as a 
necessary link or as an accidental by-product, of this series of 
actions.’ 


The mechanical philosopher, as such (he goes on) will never place a state of 
consciousness and a group of molecules in the relation of mover and moved. 
Observation proves them to interact; but, in passing from one to the other, we 
meet a blank, which the logic of deduction is unable to fill. This, the reader will 
remember, is the conclusion at which I arrived more than twenty years ago. I lay 
bare unsparingly the central difficulty of the materialist, and tell him that the facts 
of observation which he considers so simple are ‘ almost as difficult to be seized as 
the idea of a soul.’ I go farther, and say in effect, ‘If you abandon the interpre- 
tation of grosser minds, who image the soul as a Psyche which could be thrown 
out of the window—an entity which is usually occupied we know not how among 
the molecules of the brain, but which on due occasion, such as the intrusion of a 
bullet or the blow of a club, can fly away into other regions of space—if, 
abandoning this heathen notion, you approach the subject in the only way in 
which approach is possible—if you consent to make your soul a poetic rendering of a 


phenomenon, which—as I have taken more pains than any one else to show you— 
refuses the yoke of ordinary physical laws, then I, for one, would not object to this 
exercise of ideality.’ I say it strongly, but with good temper, that the theologian 
who hacks and scourges me for putting the question in this light, is guilty of black 
ingratitude. 


Thus far, then, according to Dr. Tyndall, the position that science 
has won for us is this. If it were not for this one fact of human 
consciousness,? it might be fairly said that we should have solved the 
problem of existence. Matter as a rule (the following metaphor will, 
I think, be useful) is, as it were, silent. Inso far as it remains silent, 
we can explain all its conduct. But ,under a certain special combina- 
tion, it suddenly becomes vocal. The brain is, as it were, a musical 
instrument, out of which a tuneemerges. Why does the tune emerge, 
or how does the tune emerge ? Here is the difficulty; and here are 
two questions, to both of which, says Dr. Tyndall, science can give no 
answer. Let us separate these two questions, and then treat them 
separately. What are they, then, and what is their exact bearing ? 

The first is, why does the tune emerge? Why should matter 
ever have a voice at all? As confronted by this question, the posi- 


2 Isay human consciousness, because there is high scientific authority for the 
cpinion that animals may, for aught we know to the contrary, be nothing more 
than automata, with no consciousness whatever implied in their lives and actions. 
But, whatever we may think on this point, the matter is made simpler, and no point 
is lost, by putting them—in this connection—out of the question. 
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tion of science may be expressed thus. It may be compared to an 
engineer, with no knowledge of acoustics, who exhibits a steam-engine 
to us and sets it working. He can explain to us every source and 
every secret of its movements ; but he cannot explain to us why, as 
it moves, it hums. 

And next, how does the tune emerge? Let us here drop the 
metaphor of the steam-engine, as, if that. were pressed too far, it might 
seem that the answer to this second question was begged by it. Let 
us again compare the brain to an instrument, out of which some tune 
sounds to us: and then the second question will amount to this :—Is 
the brain a piano, or a musical box? Or again, we may express both 
questions in terms of the same metaphor ; and the first question will 
be, why, when struck, are the piano-strings resonant? And the 
second will be, how is the mechanism moved that strikes them—by a 
musician, or by a revolving barrel ? 

Here, then, are the two questions, and we may say with sufficient 
accuracy, the only two, that, according to Dr. Tyndall, science has 
left unsolved ; and in this view he is certainly right, to a very great 
degree, and for the present we may take for granted that he is wholly 
right. One point, however, seems altogether to escape him; and that 
is what I shall now proceed to. 

It is true, as we have seen, that he separates the two questions 
we are dealing with, but, at the same time, he confuses them. He 
failed to see that not only are they two questions, but that they be- 
long to two different worlds, and that certainty or doubt about either 
of them means two very different things. 

As to the first question, why is it that the brain is the organ of 
consciousness ?—here is a point on which, so far as our practical 
views go, we can rest content in ignorance. And if any theologian 
‘hacks and scourges’ Dr. Tyndall for his views thus far, he must, 
beyond all doubt, be a very foolish theologian indeed. The whole 
bearing of this matter Dr. Tyndall seems to strangely magnify, and 
he fancies himself assaulted by opponents who in reality have no 
existence. Let a man be never so theological, and never so pledged 
to a faith in myths and mysteries, he would not have the least interest 
in denying that the brain, though we know not how, is, for us, the only 
organ of thought, of mind, or of spirit. Let him have never so firm a 
faith in an immortal life, yet he knows that this immortal has certainly 
put on mortality, through an inexplicable contact with matter; and 
his faith is not in the least shaken by learning that this point of con- 
tact is the brain. He may admit with the utmost readiness that the 
brain is the only instrument through which the spiritual life is made 
at the same time human life ; and that the moral state of a saint might 
conceivably be detected by a spectroscope. At first sight, doubtless, 
this may appear somewhat startling; but there is nothing really in 
it that is either strange or formidable. Dr. Tyndall says that the 
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view indicated can, ‘ he thinks,’ be maintained ‘against all attack.’ 
But why he should apprehend an attack at all, and why he should 
only ‘ think’ that it would be unsuccessful, it is somewhat hard to 
conceive. To say that a spectroscope as applied to the brain might 
conceivably detect such a thing as sanctity, is little more than to say 
that our eyes so applied to a face can actually detect such a thing as 
anger. There is nothing in that doctrine to alarm the most mystical 
of believers. In the completeness with which it is now brought 
before us, it is doubtless new, and will doubtless tend presently to 
clarify human thought. But no one need fear to accept it asa truth; 
and probably before long we shall all accept it asa truism. It is 
not denying the existence of a soul, to say that it cannot stir in 
matter, without leaving some impress on matter, any more than it 
is denying the existence of a pianist, to say that he cannot play 
to us without striking the notes of his piano. Dr. Tyndall then 
need hardly have used so much emphasis and iteration in affirming 
that ‘every thought and every feeling has its definite mechanical 
correlative, and is accompanied by a certain breaking up and re- 
marshalling the atoms of the brain.’ And he is no more likely to be 
‘hacked and scourged’ for doing so than he would be for affirming 
that every note we hear in a piece of music has its definite physical 
correlative in the mechanics of the piano—that it is accompanied by 
a depression and a rising again of some particular key. In his views 
thus far the whole world may agree with him; and when he says 
this, and when he informs us that in these views there is still involved 
a mystery, it may rather be said that he agrees with the world, than 
that the world agrees with him. The passage to mind from matter 
is, Dr. Tyndall says, unthinkable. The common sense of mankind 
has always said the same. We have here something, not which we 
are doubtful how to explain, but which we cannot explain at all. We 
have not to choose or halt between alternative conjectures; for there 
are absolutely no conjectures to halt between. We are now, as to 
this point, in the same state in which we always have been. We are 
in theoretical ignorance, but in no practical perplexity. 

But now let us pass on to the second question, and it will appear 
that the whole case is different. We will first see how this question 
is put and treated by Dr. Tyndall; and we will then examine what 
his treatment comes to. Is it true, he asks, that, as many physicists 
hold it is, ‘the physical processes are complete in themselves, and 
would go on just as they do, if consciousness were not at all im- 
plicated,’ as an engine would go on working, even though it did not 
hum, or as a musical box would go on playing even though there 
were no ear to listen to it? Or, ‘do states of consciousness enter as 
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posed between the molecules of the brain, and influencing the trans- 
ference of motion among the molecules. The thing eludes all 
mental presentation. But,’ he adds, ‘the production of consciousness 
by molecular motion is to me quite as unpresentable to the mental 
vision, as the production of molecular motion by consciousness. If 
I reject one result I reject both. J, however, and here Dr. Tyndall 
rises to his highest pitch of sublimity, with all the adjuncts of capi- 
tals and italics,—‘ I, however, reject neither, and thus stand in the 
presence of two Incomprehensibles, instead of one Incomprehensible.’ 
Now what does all this mean? There is one meaning of which 
the words are capable, which would make them perfectly clear and 
coherent ; but that meaning, as we shall see presently, cannot possibly 
be Dr. Tyndall’s. They would be perfectly clear and coherent if he 
meant this—that the brain was a natural instrument, in the hands of 
a supernatural player; but that why the instrument should be able 
to be played upon, and how the player should be able to play on it, 
were both matters on which he could throw no light. But elsewhere 
he tells us expressly that he does not mean this. This, he expressly 
says, ‘is the interpretation of grosser minds,’ which science will not 
for a moment permit us to retain. The brain contains no ‘entity,’ 
‘usually occupied, we know not how, among its molecules,’ but 
separable from them. This, he tells us, is a * heathen’ notion, and 
until we abandon it, ‘no approach to the subject is possible.” What 
does he mean then, when he tells us he rejects ‘ neither result,’ when 
he tells us that he believes that molecular motion produces con- 
sciousness, and also that consciousness in its turn again produces 
molecular motion? when he tells us distinctly of these two, that 
‘observation proves them to interact’? If such language as this 
means anything, it must have reference to two distinct forces, one 
material and the other immaterial. Indeed, does he not himself say 
so? Does he not tell us that one of the beliefs he does not reject 
is the belief in ‘states of consciousness interposed between the mole- 
cules of the brain, and influencing the transference of motion among 
the molecules’? It is clear, then, that these states are not molecules 
—in other words, they are not material. But if not material, what 
are they, acting on matter, and yet distinct from matter ? What can 
they belong to, but that ‘heathen’ thing the soul—that entity, 
‘which could be thrown out of the window,’ which Dr. Tyndall says 
elsewhere, science forbids us to believe in? Surely, for an exact 
thinker, this is thought in a strange confusion. He has spiritualised 
materialism by an enlarged definition of matter; he has defined it 
as ‘that mysterious something’ by which all that is is accomplished, 
and yet here we find him, in the face of this, declaring his belief in 
some second mystery as well. And for what reason? This is the 
strangest thing of all. He believes in the second Incomprehensible, 
because he believes in the first Incomprehensible. ‘If I reject one,’ 
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he says, ‘I must reject both. I, however, reject neither.’ But why? 
Because one undoubted fact is a mystery, is every mystery an un- 
doubted fact ? Such is Dr. Tyndall’s logic in this remarkable utter- 
ance; and if this logic be valid, we can at once prove to him the 
truth of the Christian Trinity, and a variety of other ‘ heathen’ 
doctrines also. But it is evident that, if applied in this way, such 
an argument would fail to move him. No one could be so quick as 
he to detect the futility of it. What shall we say of him then, when 
he applies it in his own way? We can say simply this—that his 
mind, for the time being, is in a state of such confusion that he is in- 
capable really of clearly meaning anything. What his position 
logically must be, what in other moments he avows it to be, is plain 
enough. It is essentially that of a man confronted by one Incom- 
prehensible only, not confronted by two. But, looked at in certain 
ways, or rather looked from in certain ways, this position seems to 
stagger him. The problem of existence reels and grows dim before 
him; and he fancies he detects the presence of his two Incom- 
prehensibles, when he has really only seen one Incomprehensible 
double. If this be not his case, it must be one that, intellectually, 
is even weaker than this. It must be that, not of a man with a 
single coherent theory, which his intellect in its less vigorous 
moments sometimes relaxes its hold upon; but it must be that 
of a man with two hostile theories, which he vainly imagines to 
be one, and which he inculcates alternately, each with an equal 
emphasis. , 

This bewilderment I impute to Dr. Tyndall is so important and 
so characteristic of the whole school he belongs to, that I must pause 
a moment longer to illustrate its reality, no matter to what cause we 
attribute it—to his vacillation between two theories, or his intermittent 
grasp of one. 

Although he has proclaimed so loudly that the emergence of con- 
sciousness from matter must for ever remain a mystery, he yet shows 
indications of a hope that it may still be solved. He thus quotes 
with approval, and with an implication that he leans himself to the 
view expressed in them, the following words of Ueberweg, whom he 
calls ‘one of the subtlest heads that Germany has produced.’ 


What happens in the brain (says Ueberweg) would, in my opinion, not be 
possible, if the process which here appears in its greatest concentration did not 
obtain generally, only in a vastly diminished degree. Take a pair of mice and a 
cask of flour. By copious nourishment the animals increase and multiply, and in 
the same proportion sensations and feelings augment. The quantity of these 
latter possessed by the first pair is not simply diffused among their descendants, 
for in that case the last would feel more feebly than the first. The sensations and 
the feelings must necessarily be referred back to the flour, where they exist, weak 
and pale it is true, and not concentrated, as in the brain. 


‘We may not,’ Dr. Tyndall adds by way of a gloss to this, ‘be 
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able to taste or smell alcohol in a tub of fermented cherries, but by 
distillation we obtain from them concentrated Kirschwasser. Hence 
Ueberweg’s comparison of the brain to a still, which concentrates the 
sensation and feeling pre-existing, but diluted, in the food.’ 

Let us now compare this with the following. ‘ It is no explana- 
tion,’ says Dr. Tyndall, ‘ to say that objective and subjective are two 
sides of one and the same phenomenon. Why should phenomena 
have two sides? There are plenty of molecular motions which do 
not exhibit this two-sidedness. Does water think or feel when it 
runs into frost ferns upon a window pane? If not, why should 
the molecular motions of the brain be yoked to this mysterious 
companion consciousness ?’ 

Here we have two views, diametrically opposed to each other, the 
one suggested with approval, and the other implied as his own, by 
the same writer, and in the same short essay. The first view is that 
consciousness is the general property of all matter, just as motion is. 
The second view is that consciousness is not the general property of 
matter, but the inexplicable property of the brain only. 

Here again we have a similar inconsistency. Upon one page Dr. 
Tyndall says that when we have ‘ exhausted physics, and reached its 
very rim, a mighty Mystery still looms beyond us. We have made 
no step towards its solution. And thus it will ever loom.’ And on 
the opposite page he says this: ‘ If asked whether science has solved, 
or is likely in our day to solve, the problem of the universe, I must 
shake my head in doubt.’ 

Further, I will remind the reader of Dr. Tyndall’s arguments, 
some time since, against any outside designer or creator of the 
material universe. He argued that such did not exist, because his 
supposed action was not definitely presentable. He challenged the 
theist (the theist addressed at the time was Dr. Martineau) to give 
him some account of his God’s workings; and ‘ When he does this,’ 
said Dr. Tyndall, ‘I shall “demand of him an immediate exercise ” 
of the power “ of definite mental presentation.” If he fails here, his 
case is at once disproved ; for nothing exists that is not thus present- 
able.’ Let us compare this with his dealing with the fact of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness, he admits, *s not thus presentable; and 
yet consciousness, he admits, exists. 

Instances might be multiplied of the same vacillation and con- 
fusion of thought—the same inability to be constant to one train 
of reasoning. But those just given suffice. What weight can we 
attach to a man’s philosophy, who after telling us that consciousness 
may possibly be an inherent property of matter, of which ‘ the receipt 
of reason is a limbeck only,’ adds, in the same breath almost, that 
matter generally is certainly not conscious, and that consciousness 
comes to the brain we know not whence nor wherefore? What shall 
we say of a man who in one sentence tells us that it is impossible 
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that science can ever solve the problem of life, and in the next 
sentence that it is doubtful if this impossibility will be accomplished 
within the next fifty years ?—who argues that God is a mystery, and 
therefore God is a fiction; who admits that consciousness is a fact, 
and yet proclaims that it is a mystery; and who says that the fact 
of matter producing consciousness being a mystery proves the mystery 
of consciousness acting on matter to be a fact? 

But it would be in the highest degree untrue to suppose that 
Dr. Tyndall and his school have not, through all this, a distinct 
logical meaning, if they could only see it clearly, and only resolve 
to stand by it. They have such a meaning—a very plain and 
significant one; and whenever they forget its significance, they do 
not mince matters in proclaiming it. They have the makings, in 
fact, among their doctrines (it may plausibly* be contended) of a 
coherent theory of the universe. But this theory is one which they 
shrink from looking fully in the face; and they try to persuade 
themselves that it is something other than it is. The theory in 
question is one of a univeral automatism, and involves an absolute 
denial of will. If our physicists accept this, they are entirely logical, 
and their conclusion stands firmly on their premisses, whether these 
latter be equally firm or no. Dr. Tyndall is right in saying that 
‘an iron strength seems to belong to the logic which claims for the 
brain an automatic action uninfluenced by consciousness.’ The 
production of consciousness as a bye-product may, as he says, be 
incomprehensible ; still he admits that it is a fact ; and by postulating 
the second incomprehensible, he simplifies and explains nothing ; on 
the contrary, from his own point of view he confuses everything. As 
far as the needs of science go, this second incomprehensible is an 
entirely gratuitous hypothesis, and, as far as the logic of science goes, 
an entirely inadmissible one. 

Why then does Dr. Tyndall introduce it? Why, having so often 
told us that all that is is matter, does he then flourish in our face a 
something that is not material? Why, having ‘ rejected’ an ‘ outside 
builder’ of the world, does he thus come back to us with an outside 
orderer of the brain? He would probably tell us that he does not do 
so, or that he does not mean to doso, And we may well believe 
him. The fault is, he does not know what he means. I will try to 


show him. 











































* IT say, it may be contended plausibly, because even this much is by no means 
certain. It is by no means certain, for instance, that motion may legitimately be 
included among the inherent properties of matter. This question, however, is far 
too large to be even touched on here. I can only remind the reader that our 
modern physicists may find that their facile manufacture of enlarged definitions of 
matter involves a number of difficulties and questions of whose very existence they 
are apparently unaware, and which their whole training has left them incapable of 
appreciating. For the present, however, I provisionally take their whole position 
for granted, 
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First, he means something with which, as I have said, we may 
all agree. He means that matter moving under certain laws (which 
may possibly be part and parcel of its own essence) combines of itself 
after many changes into the human brain, every motion of which has 
some connection with consciousness, and corresponds to some state 
of it. And this fact is a mystery; though it may be questioned if 
it be more mysterious why matter should think of itself than why 
it should move of itself. At any rate, thus far we are all agreed; 
and whatever mystery we may be dealing with, it is one, as I have 
said, that leaves us in ignorance, but not in doubt. The doubt comes 
in in the next step. We have then not to wonder at one fact, but 
to choose between two hypotheses. In either case the mystery is the 
same. The two hypotheses are these: Does consciousness emerge 
from the brain, or does it in any degree impregnate it from else- 
where? Is the brain a twig from which a leaf emerges, or is it a 
twig on which a bird alights ? 

This is the real question which Dr. Tyndall is in doubt about, and 
indeed the only question. Are there two orders of things, or is there 
only one? And when he tells us that he is no dogmatist, that the 
question of the universe is too much for him, and that he stands 
dumb before it in a reverent and appreciative wonder, he only means 
that he will answer this question neither in one way nor another. He 
will neither maintain that there is one order of things only, and 
abide by that ; nor maintain that there are two orders of things, and 
abide by that. Now the question to ask him, and the whole agnostic 
school, is this: Why are they in this state of suspense? ‘ There is 
an iron strength in the logic,’ as Dr. Tyndall himself says, that re- 
jects altogether the second order. The hypothesis of its existence 
explains no fact of observation. The scheme of nature, if it cannot 
be wholly explained without it, can, at any rate, be explained better 
without it than with it. From the stand-point of the thinker 
who holds that all that is is matter, it seems a thing too superfluous, 
too unmeaning, to be even worth denial. And yet our modern 
agnostics will not deny it; and the name agnostic, that they are so 
proud of, means simply that they will not. Now why is this? Why 
this emphatic protestation on the part of our positive thinkers that 
there may exist a something, utterly unneeded by their system, and 
destructive of its completeness ? 

The answer is plain. Though their system does not need it, the 
moral value of life does. As to that value, they have certain foregone 
conclusions, which they cannot resolve to abandon, but which their 
system can make no room for. Two alternatives are offered them— 
to admit that life has not the meaning they thought it had, or that 
their system has not the completeness they thought it had: and of 
these two alternatives they will accept neither. Let us consider the 
position. Here is the kind of question Dr. Tyndall and his school 
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are faced with. Is all human sorrow, they are asked, as involuntary 
and as meaningless as is sea-sickness? Have all the thoughts and all 
the feelings of humanity been but as the changing whirr of a wheel, 
which, if a little better adjusted, might continue spinning in silence ? 
Are love and faith but distillations of what exists diluted in mutton 
chops and beer? and was the voice of one crying in the wilderness 
nothing but a molecular metamorphosis of the locusts and wild 
honey? Or have we after all been right in our old convictions, and are 
our wills and our souls still left to us—these, and perhaps our God 
also? Such questions are plain enough, and important enough. 
They are, in fact, the only questions that are of real importance to 
man. And what do our exact thinkers answer—our thinkers whose 
reasoning is to disperse the old darkness and usher in a new era of 
light ? Their answer is—and they not only give it but boast of it 
—that they must shake their heads in doubt. It is true they tell 
us that it is but as men of science that they shake their heads. But 
Dr. Tyndall tells us what this admission means. ‘If the materialist 
is confounded,’ he says, ‘and science rendered dumb, who else is 
prepared with an answer? Let us lower our heads and acknowledge 
our ignorance, priest and philosopher, one and all.’ The facts, that 
is, of the materialist are the only facts we can be certain of; and if 
questioned as to anything beyond these, the face of enlightened 
‘humanity is to be as that of an idiot country lad who is asked the 
way and who could give no answer even if he understood the question. 
Let us illustrate the case by some example that is mentally present- 
able. Some ruined girl, we will say, oppressed with a sense of degra- 
dation, comes to Dr. Tyndall and lays her case before him. ‘I have 
heard you are a very wise man,’ she says to him, ‘ and that you have 
proved that the priest is all wrong, who prepared me a year ago for 
my confirmation. Now tell me, I beseech you tell me, is mine really 
the desperate state I have been taught to think it is? May my 
body be likened to the temple of the Holy Ghost defiled? or do I 
owe it no more reverence than I owe the Alhambra Theatre? Am I 
guilty, and must I seek repentance? or am I not guilty, and may 
I go on just asI please?’ ‘ My dear girl, Dr. Tyndall replies to her, ¢ I 
must shake my head in doubt. Come, let us lower our heads, and 
acknowledge our ignorance as to whether you are a wretched girl or 
no. Materialism is confounded, and science rendered dumb, by ques- 
tions such as yours ; they can, therefore, never be answered, and must 
always remain open. I may add, however, that if you ask me per- 
sonally whether I consider you to be degraded, I lean to the affirma- 
tive. But I can give you no reason in support of this judgment, so 
you may attach to it what value you will.’ 

Such is the position of agnostics, when brought face to face with 
the world. They are undecided only about one question, and this 
is the one question which cannot be left undecided. Men cannot 
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remain agnostics as to beliefs that their actions must depend upon 
any more than a man who is compelled to go on walking can refrain 
from choosing ‘one road or other, when there are two open to him. 
Nor does it matter that our believing may in neither case amount to 
a complete certitude. It is sufficient that the balance of probability 
be on one side or the other. Two ounces will outweigh one ounce, quite 
as surely as a ton will. . But what our philosophers profess to teach 
us (in so far as they profess to be agnostics, and disclaim being dog- 
matists) is, that there is no balance either way. The message they 
shout to us is, that they have no message at all; and that because 
they are without one, the whole world is in the same condition. If 
the materialist is confounded, who else is prepared with an answer ? 
But why are the materialists confounded? Why does it turn out 
that, after all their talk, they can tell us nothing of any practical 
import? It is because the one message they could give with 
authority, they do not dare to endorse when they foresee the results 
of it. They could tell us, and they could tell us with an ‘iron 
strength of logic,’ that man is simply an automaton, and that his 
consciousness is nothing but the whirring of that automaton’s wheels. 
But they see that the new consciousness on man’s part that he was 
nothing more than this would indicate a new change in his mechan- 
ism, that would make the movements and the sound of it thence- 
forth very different. And they therefore seek a refuge in saying 
that he may be more than this. But what do they mean by may be? 
Do they mean that it is probable that man may have a will and a 
soul independent of matter—that the old ‘gross’ and ‘heathen’ 
notion is most likely the true one? If they mean this—if they 
seriously and soberly mean it, and are prepared to advocate this be- 
lief as a sufficient basis of action, then their language strangely belies 
their meaning. They are not agnostics; they are prepared to give 
us an answer. But if they do not mean this, they must mean the 
precise opposite to this. They will see, as exact and as scientific 
thinkers, that, if it be not practically certain that there is a super- 
natural order, it is practically certain that there is not one. To say 
merely that it may exist, is but to put an ounce in one scale when 
there is a ton in another. For let us but look clearly at the needs 
of our conscious nature, and the full explanation arrived at of all 
the mechanical conditions of it, and we shall see that a belief in 
the supernatural, if it be not a necessity, is a superfluity—a gratui- 
tous hypothesis that encumbers everything, and that explains no- 
thing. Which of these is it? Sooner or later our philosophers will 
have to decide. It is impossible for them to remain long in their 
present state of agnosticism—that is, with their minds in a state of 
unstable equilibrium. 
Thus far I have been trying to show of agnosticism, both how 
impossible it is to maintain it as a permanent attitude, and also, 
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even were this possible, how undeserving it would be of being dealt 
with as a thing of the least power in the world. It even takes 
away the value of that physical knowledge which its apostles profess 
to have, and reduces it to the trade secrets of a manufacturer, or the 
plaything of a specialist. I am well aware of the incompleteness of 
my present treatment of the subject ; and I trust it will be only a 
provisional substitute for a closer and more orderly criticism. But 
I print it here, as I have said already, as a supplement to my other 
papers, to justify my having ignored the physical school as agnostics, 
having treated their teaching as a distinct dogmatism of denial, and 
having charged them with not understanding fully either their own 
premisses or their own conclusions. 

And now having said thus much of this theoretical toleration, 
which we call agnosticism, I shall pass on to the other side of the 
subject—to the practical agnosticism which we call toleration. And 
as what I have said was a supplement to one line of argument used 
in my former papers, so what I am going to say now will be a sup- 
plement to another line of argument. In those papers I have not 
only pointed out that, to account at all for the value at present 
claimed for life, some supernatural element or other must be claimed 
for it also, but that the belief in this supernatural, if it is to do 
any practical work in the world, must take some definite shape; and 
I urged that it is at least an open question whether this shape may not 
be found in Catholicism. That Church has many forgotten elements 
of strength, which I did my best to indicate. It has also a number 
of apparent weaknesses, which I did my best to show were apparent 
only. But there are two of these latter that I left untouched. One 
was the doubtful nature of the Church’s external history. The other 
was the Church’s attitude to the world outside herself. The former 
of these questions demands volumes, instead of essays. But the latter 
is one that may be profitably dealt with here. One of the great 
virtues of the present day is said to be its tolerance. Men boast of 
it as a new and permanent conquest of our modern enlightenment 
and progress; and this sentiment is so general that even a number 
of Catholics share it. Still, whatever individual Catholics may think, 
it is supposed, and rightly, that it is not the sentiment of Catho- 
licism ; and this is one of the chief reasons why Catholicism is in 
such bad odour with the essentially modern world. Itis charged, and 
it is justly charged, with a fundamental intolerance. Now this 
charge, though justly made, is very wrongly interpreted. I shall 
therefore inquire briefly what it really means. And in doing this 
we may forget, at least at starting, that Catholicism is the re- 
ligion we are dealing with. What has to be said will apply equally 
to any religion whatsoever which claims any special truth for its 
doctrines, and any saving value for a belief in them. 

First, then, let me make it quite clear what I here mean by 
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intolerance ; and I will not shrink from giving the word its fullest 
and most unpopular meaning. I mean by it, at least as I am now 
using it, potential persecution ; and by persecution I mean the use 
of coercive measures to restrain a man, if not from holding certain 
religious opinions, at all events from communicating these opinions 
to others. Now such coercive measures can be applied only, when 
the religion that is ready to persecute is allied to the State, and when 
in taking these measures the State will either act for, or protect it. 
And therefore, when we say that a religion is intolerant, we mean 
that it would, if it could, apply the secular arm for the suppression of 
any intellectual forces that might be dangerous to itself. 

And now let us ask what is implied in a man’s holding any dogmatic 
creed at all? He does not hold such a creed simply asa truth. He of 
course thinks that it is true; but he thinks of it as truth of a special 
kind. He may, for instance, hold it true that Childe Harold has 
four cantos, or that there is no atmosphere in the moon. But though 
he holds each of these beliefs as firmly as he holds (let us say) that 
Christ died for him, their relation to himself is something very 
different. He might think men wrong for denying them, but he 
would gain nothing by restraining such a denial, beyond the possible 
gratification of his own personal temper. But it is quite otherwise 
with the truths of his religion. These, he holds, are not truths 
only, but truths on the recognition of which our whole well-being 
depends. They are, as it were, not mere facts of astronomy, but 
facts of astronomy bearing on the practical art of navigation. A 
creed he considers as the soul’s nautical almanac, and his own creed 
he considers to be the only correct edition. And he may look on 
his creed in this light for two reasons. He may consider that there 
is something salutary in the mere assent to its articles; and he may 
consider this assent as of value also in its results upon practical 
conduct. We shall have to treat these two reasons separately by- 
and-by ; but it is enough for the present, that for one or other, or 
for both of them, a creed is regarded by its adherents in the way I 
have just described. 

This being the case, let us suppose for a moment that an entire 
nation is unanimous in its assent to a single creed, and that on this 
creed the whole value of their lives depends for them. Considering 
it to be certainly true, they consider it necessarily to be the one 
legitimate conclusion of their moral and intellectual faculties ; and 
any denial of it can therefore arise only from either moral obliquity 
or from intellectual imbecility. Suppose then that in such a nation, 
a man arises who does deny this creed, and who cannot be convinced 
that he is wrong in doing so. If he be not an immoral man, nor 
an advocate of immorality, the nation will regard him but in one 
light—that of a man suffering from a kind of mental ophthalmia : 
as such, he will be nothing but an object of pity, and if his case be 
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evidently incurable, he will simply be left alone. But, if it should 
appear that his disease not only afflicted him, but was in a high 
degree contagious, it is evident that the only possible course will be 
to prevent any further intercourse between him and his fellows. He 
must be placed in a kind of perpetual quarantine. A writer in the 
Pall Mall Gazette has very recently made some excellent remarks on 
cases of this kind. ‘It is easy,’ he says, ‘to say that opinion cannot 
be coerced. But this, in the first place, is true only of the small 
minority of mankind who are in the habit of thinking for themselves ; 
and secondly, if it were true, it would only show that in some cases 
persecution is too late to be effectual. Not cure but prevention is 
the main object. A disease may be incurable as to the individual it 
has once fastened on, and yet the infection may be cut off by sanitary 
police.’ 

Now here are intolerance and persecution exemplified in their 
simplest form; and if we consider them in this form, their true 
character will readily become apparent. No matter what the creed 
be of the nation we are considering, be it Catholicism, Mohamedan- 
ism, or dogmatic Atheism, let the nation be but convinced of the 
truth and the importance of it, and they will persecute for heresy, as 
surely as they will prosecute for theft. An officer is liable to punish- 
ment who wrecks the ship he is entrusted with. A quack would be 
equally liable to punishment, who forces on the ship of the soul a 
falsified nautical almanac. In the eye of anation which believes that 
a man’s spiritual welfare is at any rate of equal importance with his 
material welfare, and that the conditions of both are equally certain, 
persecution is not a thing apart. It stands on the same basis as the 
ordinary State regulations, and is to be classed either with the 
enforcement of ordinary sanitary restrictions, or with the awarding 
of ordinary criminal punishments. With the first of these it is 
certainly right to class it. The question is, is it ever right to class 
it with the second as well? The heretic in the first case is treated 
as an involuntary leper. He is not punished for that; he is secluded 
only. If he tries to break from his seclusion, and spread his leprosy, 
are“we to treat the attempt as a voluntary criminal act, or merely as 
a symptom of the disease? The answer to this question is practically 
of no importance, as the measures taken in either case will be the 
same ; but to glance at it in passing may help to give clearness to 
our view of the matter. There is another classification, however, 
of the aspects under which persecution may be looked at, which is 
something more to the purpose. We may look at it as curative, we 
may look at it as preventive, we may look at it as retributive. We 
may look at it as any or as all of these three. Its object, that is, 
nay be to cure a disease, to remove a source of infection, or to punish 
acriminal. Now that persecution can be a curative, we may regard 
as an untenable proposition; that it ought to be retributive we 
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may regard as a doubtful proposition ; but that, whenever possible, 
it must be used as a preventive, we may regard as a necessary pro- 
position. It is, therefore, as a preventive only that it is really 
necessary to consider it. 

Plato says that the nature of justice may be examined better in 
the State than in the individual ; and we have just been examining 
intolerance and persecution in the same way. We have seen, as 
regards intolerance, that it is neither the vice nor the virtue of any 
one creed in particular, but that it is the common necessity of all 
creeds that are sufficiently definite to be capable of contradiction, 
and sufficiently important to be worth it. Thus if the Church of 
Rome is the only intolerant religion we have to deal with, this does 
but mean that she is the only religion convinced of its own authority. 
We have seen further, as regards persecution, that when there is a 
practical probability of its fulfilling its proper end, there is also a 
moral necessity for it. The one great point to remember is that 
this end is prevention, and that persecution, if it does not attain 
this end, will defeat it. The whole question resolves itself into one 
of practical judgment. If a whole nation be orthodox, and there be 
but one heretic, the success of persecution will be certain. The same 
may be said if the heretics be but two, or three, or four. But let 
the numbers increase, and the answer gradually ceases to be certain 
one way, and by-and-by it becomes certain the other. 

Intolerance and persecution, therefore, though they are nearly 
related, and though the latter, in certain cases, may be the necessary 
result of the former, stand upon two quite different footings. The 
one is a thing of necessity; the other of expediency. The one is a 
necessary judgment, and a necessary solicitude; the other is an 
expression of these in action that is only sometimes possible. But 
this last, let us remember also, is, when possible, not possible only, 
but obligatory. I may give as an instance of my meaning, though 
this is only one that could be given out of many, the case of the 
Church of Rome in England. Suppose that Church in another fifty 
years were to gain a complete ascendency in this country, and the 
deliberate conviction and the most valued hopes of the great mass of 
our countrymen were to be embodied in her, in the interest alike of 
intellect, of morals, and humanity, she would put a forcible check 
on ali the arguments that could be used against her. 

Doubtless this sounds sinister and illiberal enough; but it will 
cease to seem so if we examine it more closely. Such language as 
that I have just used is misunderstood generally for two reasons. It 
is forgotten, in the first place, how large the conditions are that must 
be fulfilled to justify persecution; it is forgotten, in the second 
place, what essentially persecution is. It is forgotten that to persecute 
with success, and therefore with justice, the religion that persecutes 
must embody the entire force, moral and intellectual, of the nation. 
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Its ascendency must represent the fact that a national decision has 
been come to; and that the national thought, whose freedom was for 
a long time anarchy, has at last arrived at more perfect freedom, 
which is order. It is forgotten, further, that persecution is not 
essentially a cruel or barbarous thing. It has been peculiar hitherto 
to barbarous ages; and it was conducted, naturally, in a barbarous 
manner. But this is only an accident of it; it is not the essence. 
How distorted the conception of it is in the popular mind, may be 
seen in the fact that a common synonym for it is the stake. But 
if persecution is really discredited by the barbarities that formerly 
attended on it, the administration of civil justice must be discredited 
in the like way. Torture was not peculiar to ecclesiastical trials, 
nor was the stake peculiar to ecclesiastical executions. It is not so 
long ago that men were hanged in England for stealing sheep. ‘This 
was barbarous enough; but we do not therefore think that sheep- 
stealing should not be prevented. Nor because it was a barbarous 
thing to burn a heretic, is it necessarily a barbarous thing to prevent 
the spread of heresy. If ever persecution were again revived in the 
world, we may be sure that its aspect would be as much changed and 
softened as has been that of secular justice. 

The only general objection, then, that can be urged from with- 
out, against intolerance, is that on religious matters there is no 
certainty attainable; and intolerance is only decried in the present 
day because it is a protest against this opinion. Macaulay said that 
the Puritans disliked bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the men. In the same way, 
modern thought sets its face against intolerance, not because intoler- 
ance denies certainty to others, but because it claims certainty for 
itself. 

There are, however, other objections from within, that it will be 
also well to deal with; objections that will be more cogent with those 
who have some basis for intolerance, than with those who disclaim 
any. The simplest of these is the respect that is due to the con- 
science. Let there be but one man a heretic in a nation, and let all 
the rest be orthodox, it may still be felt by the orthodox that. if the 
man be in good conscience, he should be allowed to practise his 
religion, and, so far as in him lies, to promulgate it. Mr. St. George 
Mivart, among modern English Catholics, has lately urged a liberal 
view like this. But if the persecuted minority in question be really 
in good conscience, the answer to this position is not difficult. When 
it is a duty for the majority to persecute, it is a privilege for the 
minority to be persecuted; and if they are not enough in earnest 
to accept the pain as a privilege, they very certainly deserve it as a 
punishment. 

Further, the dogmatist, in times like ours, may be perplexed 
possibly by the following question:—How can he reasonably aa- 
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vocate intolerance, when it is only through the tolerance of others 
that this advocacy is rendered possible? The answer to this is that 
he lives in unfortunate times, and tolerance is at present, on all sides, 
a provisional and unfortunate necessity. When the fever of opinion 
has got to a certain pass, it must be allowed to run its course. Any 
check would be fatal. In days like ours, if we regard the world as a 
whole, there is no body of believers that could possibly persecute 
with advantage; that is, that could apply persecution to its one 
legitimate purpose. Persecution is, as it were, a pair of bellows, the 
one use of which is to blow out the fire of heresy. But at present it 
would blow it up, instead of blowing it out. When, therefore, it is 
said, as it so often is said, that the Catholics of to-day would perse- 
cute with the same vigour as ever, if they only had the chance these 
words, if they mean anything true at all, can only mean this—not 
that Cardinal Manning, for instance, would imprison or burn Dr. 
Tyndall to-morrow, if the law would only allow him, and if he could 
do so without obloquy ; but that, were the whole condition of things 
changed, and were Dr. Tyndall’s views regarded by the vast majority 
as nothing but the embodiment of an ignorance that was just 
plausible enough to be mischievous—that then, in a state of things 
like this, the majority would take what steps it could to prevent this 
mischief from spreading. 

The great point to remember is, that intolerance is but one facet 
of all certain beliefs that have any practical import; and thus it can 
only be condemned on one or both of the two following grounds—that 
religious beliefs are either essentially uncertain, or that they are 
essentially unimportant. Intolerance, then, is but the necessary 
temper of dogmatism when confronted with other opinions. Or we 
may say that it is the name of every dogmatism, as translated into 
any other language than its own. But the question of persecution is 
not one of principle at all. It is a question of expediency only, and 
of practical politics. The general thesis that it is right or that it is 
wrong to persecute, has no more meaning by. itself than that it is 
right or that it is wrong to administer castor oil. It is a matter 
that depends entirely on the circumstance of the moment. That 
supposed error can, under certain circumstances, be checked or ex- 
tinguished by persecution, must be admitted on all hands; and also 
that, if it be worth extinguishing, it ought to be extinguished. And 
we by no means admit that medicine is not an excellent thing on 
occasions, because there are conditions of sickness when it would do 
more harm than good. 

A Catholic, then, can maintain quite consistently, that toleration 
is theoretically an evil, even though the prospects of his own creed 
may for the present largely depend upon it. For toleration can have 
no existence except where there are many opinions to be tolerated; 
and when there are many opinions in the world about one important 
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subject, the larger part of the world is necessarily in disastrous error. 
Toleration, therefore, may fairly be called an evil (and the same 
applies to persecution equally well), inasmuch as it is but the name 
for a way of bearing evil; just as patience under a calamity, or a 
painful struggle against it, are really names for that calamity as 
falling on a patient or a resolute man. 

But though on due occasion the Catholic Church would be 
doubtless as ready in the future as it has been in the past to express 
its spirit of intolerance in the practice of persecution, it is to be 
observed that a very important change has grown into that spirit, 
which would be sure to influence the character of the practice. 
Catholicism, it is observed commonly, is essentially opposed to pro- 
gress: it stands apart from, and unsoftened by the progress of man- 
kind outside it. Nothing, however, can be more untrue than this. 
The moral sense of the Church is a thing for ever capable, not 
indeed of change, but of development; and the Church’s way of 
regarding heresy and atheism is a noticeable instance of this. In 
former times she invariably regarded these as crimes; now she is 
growing to regard them as, at least in most cases, misfortunes. Her 
intolerance is, therefore, gradually losing its old vindictive character. 
And this change seems to have come about from the recognition of 
two facts; of which, whilst they both make misbelievers seem less 
deserving of consideration, the second makes misbelief seem even 
more so. 

The first. of these facts is the general intellectual confusion in 
which the world is at present, and the evident desire for light in 
many who proclaim most loudly that for the human eye when open, 
the only possible spectacle must be always but darkness visible. In 
other words, the existence of invincible ignorance is becoming more 
and more clearly recognised. 

The second fact is, though less obvious, perhaps even more im- 
portant. It is, that erroneous opinions must not be judged by their 
immediate fruits. They may take a long time before they become 
practically operative, and thus, though their present exponents may 
themselves be excellent men, the results of the system they advocate 
may be by-and-by practically execrable. The history of Protestant- 
ism, though it is not an example of this, is an excellent illustration. 
The original reformers did not deny the validity of dogmatic teaching 
themselves; on the contrary, they strenuously supported it; and for 
along while their position, thus far, seemed a secure one. But as 
time has gone on, the real meaning of their position has become 
slowly apparent. It is seen that their principles have an application 
far wider than they ever dreamt they could have ; and this application 
is now being made daily with a more and more pitiless logic. Pro- 
testantism is dividing itself into sects more and more numerous, and 
these naturally regard each other with an increasing tolerance. 
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They have nothing to hold them together; they have no common 
standards to appeal to; and thus, each for a time having claimed 
exclusive truth for itself, the conviction is now dawning that it can 
rationally be claimed for none. But it has taken three centuries to 
make this quite evident—to deduce the theological conclusions of 
Dean Stanley from the theological premisses of Luther. In the same 
way the present advocates of Atheism or Agnosticism may themselves 
be moral men, just as Luther was a dogmatic man; but their moral- 
ity, in the course of years, will meet with the same fate as Luther’s 
theology. This view of the matter will at once justify the largest 
charity towards Atheists, combined with the most absolute condem- 
nation of Atheism. It will enable us, without the least confusion 
of either thought or feeling, to love the former, whilst we hate the 
latter. 

This absolute dependence of morality upon religion, or rather the 
interdependence of the two, is of course denied by many. But I am 
speaking now from the stand-point of those who admit it ; and these 
include many who are opposed, theoretically, alike to dogmatism and 
intolerance. Sir James Stephen himself, than whom no one on re- 
ligious points could be less dogmatic, has said that, to see the moral 
value of a belief in God, we must wait to see a generation grow up 
on whom this belief has not had the slightest influence ; and then he 
says, ‘the light thrown on the subject may prove possibly to be a 
very lurid one.’ 

All this I have just said as to intolerance and persecution is, I 
am well aware, not new. My arguments, as it were, lie upon every 
man’s table; but, to judge from the language heard and the ideas 
held so commonly, they lie in general in a state of litter and confu- 
sion, which renders them worse than useless for any practical purpose. 
In a former paper I described my aim in writing as that of an in- 
tellectual chimney-sweeper. I may compare it, in the present one, 
to that of an intellectual housemaid. I have been trying to arrange 
the litter, which every man has at his elbow—to sort and dust his 
thoughts for him, and show him what they really come to. 

There are one or two things further, that still remain to be said. 
The matter in question may be rendered clearer, if we look a little 
more narrowly into our own daily practice, and see how much of in- 
tolerance, and of persecution also, of necessity enters into them. Let 
us consider the law of our own country first. That law is largely 
based upon certain definite views as to morality, and is to a certain 
extent enforced by reason of them. There is a certain censorship of 
the press and of the theatre ; and there are certain offences which, 
simply from their supposed immorality, are treated and punished as 
crimes of the gravest kind. Now all these are offences which, from 
the principles of modern Agnosticism, may not only be logically de- 
fended, but. cannot be logically blamed. When the law, therefore, 
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punishes them, it acts strictly as a religious persecutor. It is the 
expression of the intolerance of a moral dogmatism. The man who 
gives a sentence of penal servitude for a revolting moral offence, and 
the licenser who prohibits a play because of its violation of decency, 
are respectively in the exact logical position of an ecclesiastical per- 
secutor. If, then, there is any degree of immorality which the law 
will be justified in prohibiting, any speculative opinions which will 
lead to such immorality must surely fall equally within the law’s 
cognisance. The most tolerant of men would probably not wish to 
tolerate the opening in Piccadilly of a public temple to Priapus, nor 
even the delivery of lectures in which men were urged to his practical 
worship, let the speculative ground of this teaching seem never so 
sound and rational. Or let us take the theory of medicine. A 
quack is at perfect liberty to theorise about such matters as much as 
he pleases, and to publish his theories. But if the publication of 
such theories could be proved to infallibly result in the sale of 
poisonous drugs, the law would very soon step in, and the publication 
would be prohibited. We may come nearer home than this. What 
is the education of any child but a system grounded on intolerance 
and carried out through persecution? Ifa Protestant mother keeps a 
Jesuit out of her house, that, in its own degree, is a religious perse- 
cution. If a father burns a licentious book, lest his boy shall read 
and be corrupted by it, in burning that book he, so far as is practi- 
cable, burns the author of it. Law-suits often arise, in these days, 
between parents of different religions as to which shall have the re- 
ligious care of the children. What is it that, on either side, each 
parent claims? It is the right to a religious persecution on the 
child’s behalf. 

Finally, if persecution should still seem such a barbarous thing to 
contemplate, and such a sinister thing to anticipate, let us again 
remember what is its only possible end and its only legitimate con- 
dition. Regarded in its usual and more extended sense, it can fulfil 
its own end only when it represents the conviction of the vast 
majority ; and if ever it be again had recourse to in the future, let 
us consider what that conviction it represents will be. It will be the 
deliberate and the solemn conviction of every one worth considering 
in the world ; it will be a conviction led up to or sustained by every 
branch of human study, every exercise of the human intellect, and 
the need of every human emotion that humanity agrees to reverence. 
In other words, a religion, to persecute in the future, will need to 
represent and embody the entire intellect, morals, and foree—in other 
words, the whole higher humanity—of the nation that arms it for this 
purpose. Until some religion does that, persecution is a thing we 
need none of us fear ; when it does that, it is a thing that we shall all 
of us welcome. 

Meanwhile, as far as the Catholic Church goes, she watches the 
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evils round her, and at once deplores and makes the best of them. 
She knows that it must needs be that offences come; but she knows, 
too, that these offences may work together for good ; nor does she refuse 
to profit by many that do not follow after her. Whatever is good 
outside herself, she is theoretically capable of taking into herself and 
assimilating; whilst the intellectual spectacle of the, present, and 
the intellectual experience of the past, are combining to alike inten- 
sify her condemnation of error and to melt her anger towards the 
victims of it. 

It may be well, perhaps, to conclude this paper—the last of my 
present series—by stating that my criticisms of Catholicism are not 
the criticisms of a Catholic, but of a complete outsider—of a literal 
sceptic—who is desirous, in considering the religious condition of 
our time, to estimate fairly and fully the character and the prospects 
of tke one existing religion that seems still capable either of appeal- 
ing to or of appeasing it. 

W. H. Mattock. 
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Or the many ethical errors to which humanity is prone, is one which 
is curiously common, and yet against which, as curiously, we are 
little on our guard. It is difficult to correct because it is not easy 
to recognise. It is not that we are habitually given to follow our 
impulses—that error is too universal to be astonished at, or written 
about. It is that we are so apt to be proud of our failings, to 
worship our weaknesses, to canonise our defects, to mistake the 
beacon which should warn us off the rocks for the lighthouse which 
was designed to direct us into port—to enthrone in our blindness the 
very qualities and fancies and predilections which we ought sedulously 
to watch, and severely to imprison—to dress them up as idols and 
then worship them as gods—to glorify them with a hallowed name, 
and then to obey them with a devoted loyalty which is almost 
touching, and which would be admirable were it not so easy, so 
mischievous, and so tenacious. We take, as our guide in life, some 
Will-of-the-Wisp which is the mere miasma of our fancies and our 
passions, and follow it as if it were the Pillar of Fire which was 
sent to point our course amid the pathless desert and the forest 
gloom. We do this in all sincerity—often indeed almost uncon- 
sciously ; nay, it may even be that those who fancy themselves 
virtuous, and who pass as virtuous in others’ estimation, are specially 
liable thus to swerve from the true line; and then when we have 
gone far astray and have done much wrong, some of us pause amazed and 
aghast, and a few—very few indeed—perceive their error and repent. 

Probably of all qualities which have done most business in this 
way, one of the most notable and most rarely recognised is that 
which goes by the name of Conscientiousness. In noting the 
curious amount of mischief this has wrought in the world, as well 
as the smiling self-approval and inflated complacency of the perpe- 
trators, we are provoked to inquire whether this may not be the 
most active of the faults which contrive to get themselves canonised 
as virtues, or at least knighted or coroneted as such, by an incon- 
siderate and hasty public. 

We have most of us the misfortune to be connected, or at least 
acquainted, with a man who is a ‘slave to his conscience,’ and who 
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prides himself on being so. The Italians have a special word for 
this particular sort of pride; they call it pavoneggiarsi—to 
peacock oneself. Probably we shall agree that of all our circle of 
associates such a man is often the most provoking, unmanageable, 
incalculable, and occasionally the most cantankerous. He does not 
reason on ordinary principles; he does not act on commonly received 
doctrines; he is not guided by the axioms or habits which govern 
the conduct of the mass of men. You never know where he may 
turn up; and when he has turned up anywhere, you can scarcely 
ever move him. ‘He must,’ he tells you, ‘act uprightly—jat 
justitia ruat celum. He must do whatever his conscience directs’ 
—and sometimes his conscience whispers very odd commands. 
Sometimes, also—which is more to our present purpose—other 
voices usurp the functions of conscience, forge its exact signature, 
speak in its name, and imitate its very tones. 

Often what a man takes for the dictate of conscience is nothing 
more than a whiff of impulse, a caprice, a crotchet, which an undisci- 
plined mind cannot distinguish from the deliberate decision of a 
competent intelligence; and the more impetuous the impulse, the 
more sudden and vehement the caprice, the more it is likely to re- 
present itself to his imagination as a sacred command of the 
monitor within. There are some persons who can no more discri- 
minate between a desire and a duty than others who have a mere 
smattering of arithmetic can cast up a long addition sum right. Yet 
these are precisely the characters most prone to be dogged and per- 
sistent in their noxious blunder, and to dress it, both to themselves 
and to the world, in the gaudiest guise. How frequently do we 
meet with men incapable of injustice or cruelty themselves, who will 
defend the most scandalous instances of both if perpetrated by women 
whom they love, and maintain that ‘chivalry’ forbids them to do 
otherwise ; or who, if they themselves had wronged a fellow-creature, 
would be prompt with the amplest apology, but who would repudiate 
as pusillanimous the suggestion of enforcing similar atonement when 
a wife is the offender. 

In most instances of this sort, mental confusion or defect must 
bear the blame, because it really is the origin of the faults which are 
laid at the door of conscientiousness, and unrighteously suffered to 
pass under its name. But in five cases out of six, mere conceit is the 
fons et origo mali; and in such the deceitful veil should be rudely 
torn away—not the less rudely because the deceit is often self-decep- 
tion, and genuine self-deception too. We are all of us probably 
familiar with men—usually young men, or narrow-minded men, 
often mere prigs and puppies—who affect a course of action, or a 
standard of right and wrong, at variance not only with that of the 
general world (which might often be permissible enough and even 
praiseworthy), but with that of those whom they are bound to defer 
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to, and cannot but respect, whom in their secret hearts perhaps they 
do respect—not only fathers and mothers whose character they 
cannot fail to reverence, whose experience they must recognise as at 
least affording a primd facie probability of wisdom, and whose views 
they know to be the very reverse of inconsiderate or low—moralists 
by profession, whose tone and thoughtful depth only the most pre- 
sumptuous could dare to question. They venture to condemn where 
their teachers would acquit, and to admire where these teachers 
would reprobate or deplore; to become enthusiasts in a cause which 
older and wiser men regret and which in riper manhood themselves 
are certain to abandon. They are ‘conscientiously’ resolute in 
acting up to their own convictions, fancying all the while that they 
are more deep and far-sighted than others, when in truth it is only 
that they are more inexperienced, and pluming themselves on the 
simplicity and purity of their vision, while their shallowness and 
narrowness are leading them astray. Life abounds in specimens of 
this class, and the character is a favourite one with novelists.! 
They are often cured, but usually too late. They sometimes repent 
of their errors, frequently outgrow them, but not till they have 
done endless mischief, and inflicted incalculable pain, and perhaps 
embittered and embarrassed their whole after life. Meanwhile the 
plea of conscience, and the supposed obligation of obeying the orders 
it issues as those of a despot by divine right, enable them to escape 
alike condemnation and contrition.? 


! Literary and Social Judgments, p. 135. 

? Mrs. Gaskell’s beautiful novel Ruth affords an excellent instance. Ruth, inno- 
cent and beautiful, left an orphan and without connections, is turned out of doors 
at sixteen by a rash and hasty mistress, in whose establishment she had been placed 
to learn dress-making ; and not knowing whither to turn in her despair, is persuaded 
by a gentleman, who had already half-engaged her youthful fancy, to accept shelter 
and assistance from him. She goes astray, scarcely if at all conscious that she is 
doing wrong, but from a gentleness of nature that never dreams of resisting the 
influence of those she loves. . . . The process by which her character is purified 
and elevated, and her fault redeemed through the influence of Mrs. Benson and her 
passionate attachment to her child, is described with a fidelity to the deeper secrets 
of our nature as beautiful as it is unique. Among the members of Mr. Benson’s 
congregation is a wealthy and influential merchant, Mr. Bradshaw—the very dis- 
tilled essence of a disagreeable Pharisee ; ostentatious, patronising, self-confident, 
and self-worshipping ; rigidly righteous according to his own notion, but in our 
eyes a heinous and habitual offender; a harsh and oppressive tyrant in his own 
family, without perceiving it, or rather without admitting that his harsh oppression 
is other than a grand virtue ; yet driving by it one child into rebellion, and another 
into hypocrisy and crime, and arousing the bad passions of every one with whom he 
comes into contact; having no notion of what temptation is, either as a thing to be 
resisted or succumbed to, for the simple reason that all his temptations—those of 
pride, selfishness, and temper—are yielded to and defended as virtuous impulses ; 
prone to trample, and ignorant of the very meaning of tenderness and mercy. This 
man, reeking with the sins Christ most abhorred, turns upon the unhappy Ruth 
(who, after six years, had become governess in his house) as soon as he learns her 
history, with a brutal violence and a coarse unfeeling cruelty which we need not 
scruple to affirm constituted afar greater sin than poor Ruth would have committed 
if her lapse from chastity had been persistent and deliberate, instead of being half- 
unconscious, transient, and bitterly and nobly atoned for. 
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Often, again, what is called Conscientiousness, is simply the 
egotism of a wilful and intolerant nature. We are passionate ad- 
vocates of our wrong opinion because it is ours; we insist upon 
following our mistaken or mischievous course for the same reason, 
and because our unchastened temper is impatient of contradiction or 
control ; we make a virtue out of one of the most dangerous and 
offensive of our vices. We sail under false colours, and go through 
life a sort of moral pirates, carrying a lying flag at our masthead. 
Occasionally the case is even worse, and it is pure love of power 
which uses the plea to throw dust into the eyes of an unpenetrating 
and indulgent world. A position of command—about the weightiest 
burden of responsibility which can be laid upon a scrupulous nature 
—is too constantly exercised merely as the privilege of an imperious 
volition ; and the pressure of obligation which might be in danger 
of paralysing action in a truly conscientious man is scarcely even 
felt by one who only credits himself with being such, and fancies he 
is discharging his duty when he is, in fact, only obeying his propen- 
sities. 

Probably, however, the most notorious and flagrant instance of 
conscientious crime is religious persecution. It is also the most 
widely spread and the most enduring. It has been the curse and 
the obloquy of mankind for the last eighteen centuries. It did not 
exactly come in with Christianity, because specimens of it, or what 
iocks like it, are traceable in classic times, and the temper and ideas 
which are its excuse and inspiration now, were partly at least its 
inspiration among the early Israelites in their treatment of the 
Canaanitic tribes; but it can scarcely be denied that its prevalence, 
its systematisation, its elevation to the rank of a duty and a virtue, 
is due to those who would monopolise what they abuse—the 
name of Christians; and Islamism, which commands the extermina- 
tion of infidels, only follows our example and betters our instruction. 
It would almost seem as if the habit and the principle of persecution 
had begun with the first dawn of a true faith, had spread with the 
spread of monotheism, and had culminated with what the world has 
agreed to recognise as its purest and loftiest form. Nay, more, it 
must be admitted, we fear, that the spirit of religious intolerance 
has been rampant just in proportion as belief has been enthusiastic 
and dogmatic, and that the periods of most earnest convictions have 
precisely and invariably been those when persecution has been most 
active and most barbarous. 

Now, while unquestionably this form of misguided conscientious- 
ness is of all the most noxious and desolating, it is probably at the 
same time the most honest and the most logical. While as wrong- 
headed as any, it has in it less of semi-conscious self-delusion or self- 
indulgence than most. It has in it more of principle and less o 
passion. No doubt, that impatience of difference of opinion to which 
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we are all so prone, and that domineering temper which is among the 
least amiable of our faults, lie at the bottom of much religious 
intolerance, and are mixed up with nearly all ; but the doctrine which 
really dictates and sustains persecution—without which it could 
scarcely have survived the growth of our intelligence and the increasing 
tenderness of our nature—is a legitimate inference from the Gospel 
teaching; a false conclusion and conviction common to nearly every 
Christian Church, professed by nearly every sect of sincere believers, 
and warranted, it is vain to dispute, by the Scriptures which nearly 
all accept. The received creed, which we are only slowly beginning 
to outgrow or to expurgate, pronounces that men’s salvation depends 
not on what they do, but on what they think, not on righteous 
conduct and a Christian spirit, but on sound dogma and correct belief, 
not on being imbued with and governed by ‘the mind which was 
in Jesus,’ but on having accepted right ideas as to who Jesus was 
and what he taught. Till this fatal notion is exploded, Christianity 
can neither bear its destined fruits nor deserve its borrowed name. 
So long as it reigns paramount, religious persecution can neither be 
denounced as illegitimate, nor resented as iniquitous. If my eternal 
salvation really depends upon the faith I hold, it is impossible to 
argue that any severity, any barbarism, any oppression which offers 
the prospect of converting me to the faith that opens the gates of 
heaven, may not be the most righteous and kindly treatment to 
pursue towards me—is not, or may not be, not only a justifiable 
course, but a sacred and a solemn duty. ‘The theory of persecution,’ 
it has been well said, ‘ would be invulnerable, if its major premiss 
were not unsound.’ 

To mention other instances in which ‘ Conscience’ is quite astray, 
or rather in which what calls itself conscience must be content with 
the more appropriate name of prejudice or ignorance, we may refer to 
two which have cropped up not unfrequently of late. The error in 
each case maintains itself upon a scanty but undeniable fragment of 
argument and fact. 

The ‘ Peculiar People,’ as they are termed by those they puzzle, 
are a small sect of Christians of the most uneducated class, who, if 
their children fall ill, refuse to have recourse to ordinary use of drugs 
or doctors, but pray over the invalid and leave the issue of the matter 
in ‘the Lord’s hands.’ If the child in the course of nature recover, 
they thank God. If he die the British magistrates commit the 
parents for manslaughter, as having neglected to employ the recog- 
nised means of cure. Both the law and the offenders have much 
to say for themselves ; and the parents, granting the assumed pre- 
misses common to both, have undeniably the best of the argument; 
they are the closer logicians, but the greater fools. They plead:— 
‘We are ignorant and simple folk, but we must obey our consciences. 
Our teachers, Christian lawgivers, Christian magistrates, Christian 
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ministers, all agree in telling us that the New Testament is the best 
guide for people like us, and indeed they say an infallible guide for 
all. Now James, an inspired Apostle of Christ, speaking in the 
Holy Scriptures (James v. 14, 15) saith, “Is any sick among you? 
Let him call for the elders of the Church; and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up.” 
We acted as God by the mouth of his prophets ordered us ;—and 
‘“‘ whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto men more 
than unto God, judge ye,” as another Apostle, Peter, said.’ Whereupon 
the magistrate, if he be an honest man, is considerably puzzled ;—if 
he be a sceptic, he replies that such is not the law, and that he must 
obey the law, and that the peculiar person is very ignorant and simple 
(which is precisely the groundwork of his argument) ;—if he be 
an ordinary believer, he mutters something about unlearned folk 
‘ wresting Scripture to their own destruction,’ abuses him for want of 
sense, and assures him that he is mistaken in his interpretation of the 
Testament. But both alike send the unfortunate defendant away 
with his sentence of fine or imprisonment added to the loss of his 
child, quite unconvinced, greatly shaken in his understanding by this 
conflict between law and Scripture, probably fancying himself a 
martyr and his condemner a cruei oppressor, and at all events re- 
solved to sin again. But no one regards him as a man who can 
‘ afford to keep a conscience’ or is entitled to so high a privilege.* 
Another set of unqualified devotees of conscience are to be found 
among more educated circles, and have more to say for themselves. 
Their error is traceable less to want of knowledge than to partial and 
incomplete knowledge. We refer to those who refuse to have their 
children vaccinated, as the law requires, on the plea that the (vaccine) 
lymph used for the operation has, or may have, become vitiated by 
long transmission through the human constitution, of which it may 
have contracted, and does occasionally convey, some of the impurities, 
and even some of the diseases—one, at least, certainly of the most 
offensive. The fact on which the plea is advanced is admitted—is 
undoubtedly valid for requiring the amendment and modification of 
the law; whether it ought to be recognised as warranting violation 
of the law may assuredly be questioned. The arguments pro and con 
lie in a nutshell, and the premisses on which they are founded are not 


8’ We must observe, however, that the most decisive argument of the magistrate 
in favour of enforcing obedience to the common law is that the father is dealing 
with the case of his children ; he is playing, as is believed, with the lives of others, 
not with hisown. He is charged with manslaughter, not with suicide. Now no 
man is entitled to be whimsical in dealing with the lives of others. Justice as well 
as law (as far as may be) requires that these shall be governed and determined by 
the common sense of the world at large. You may not choose to take physic your- 
self ; but you are not entitled to deny it, any more than food, to those whom you 
are bound to support. 
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disputed. Small-pox is about the most loathsome disease to which 
our race is liable, and was for long the most fatal. It was also the 
most rapidly and inescapably contagious. Nobody could argue that 
it concerned himself or his family alone. Every small-pox patient 
was a risk and a probable agent of death to all with whom he came 
in contact. Vaccination, when pure and well administered, used to 
be an almost absolute preservative. It is so still, even as at present 
administered, in ninety cases out of every hundred. Still, it is 
admitted that the lymph employed is not as good as it once was, 
having been ‘ humanised, as we are assured, to the extent of two 
and a half per cent., and even diseased in quality in very rare cases.‘ 
But vaccine lymph procured direct from the animal has been 
introduced in Belgium (and now, we understand, in St. Petersburg) 
with the most complete and unexceptional success, and without the 
slightest liability to the objection which has to some slight extent 
given countenance to the aversion which has arisen here. With this 
amendment of the system once introduced, it becomes obvious that 
the law of ‘ compulsory vaccination ’ is a righteous one, and that the 
dislike and opposition of any individual to a beneficent arrangement 
determined by the sense, and appointed for the safety, of ninety-nine 
of every hundred in the community qualified to form a judgment, 
ought to be sternly overridden. Conscience is a far more unendur- 
able plea for disobedience in this case than in the last. There dis- 


obedience threatened only the life of the offender’s child; here it 
threatens the lives, health, and comeliness of thousands of his fellow- 
citizens. 


The practical conclusion to be drawn from all these considerations, 
stated nakedly and broadly, would strike most persons as somewhat 
startling. It is this :—that Conscientiousness in its absolute form— 
that is, being a slave to your conscience, always doing what it tells 
you to do—is commendable or defensible only on the preliminary 
assumption that you have taken every available pains to enlighten 
and correct it. You can be safe and justified in obeying it implicitly 
only when you have ascertained, or done all in your power to ascertain, 
first, that it is qualified to command, and secondly, that what you take 
for Conscience is not in reality egotism, ignorance, incapacity, in- 
tolerance, or conceit under a thin disguise. To make sure of this is 
no easy business. It requires not only good sense (a much rarer gift 
than we fancy), but great intelligence, a cultivated mind, modest as 
well as earnest searching after truth, to entitle a man to give himself 
over to his Conscience. Never must he be allowed to plead it as an 
excuse for mistake or wrong. In fine, and in plain truth, it is not 
every man—perhaps we might say it is but few men—that can 
afford to keep a conscience—a conscience of this absolute and im- 
perious sort at least. To direct floundering or blinded souls, just as 

4 See Sir Thomas Watson, Nineteenth Century, June 1878. 
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much as to cure diseased bodies, needs a license and a diploma from 
some college competent to confer such. 

In the Navy, and I believe in the Merchant service as well, it is 
the practice, as soon as a ship is ready for sea, or ordered on an ex- 
pedition, to pass her through a preliminary ceremony, known techni- 
cally as ‘being swung.’ It is absolutely indispensable: she is not 
held to be fit for duty till it has been performed. It consists in 
verifying her compasses—ascertaining by actual and minute com- 
parison with compasses on shore that those instruments by which she 
is to direct her course throughout her voyage are perfect and accurate, 
point aright, are impeded in their operation by no fault of con- 
struction, and liable to no deviation from the influence of disturbing 
attractions. As a matter of fact the magnetic compasses of few 
ships are found to be thoroughly exact, or to point truly and pre- 
cisely to the north—sometimes swerving from that direction as much 
as ten degrees, and owing this variation most commonly to the posi- 
tion and amount of iron of which the ship is partially constructed. 
Before the ship is suffered to sail, this variation must be either recti- 
fied, or, as is more commonly the practice, registered and allowed for. 
It is obvious that, unless this were done, not only would the vessel 
not know for certain whither she was steering, nor arrive except by 
accident at her intended port; but that ship, cargo, and the lives of 
the crew might every day be wrecked on any hidden rock or head- 
land—in fact, that her course and fate would be at the mercy of 
chance. 

In the case of ships setting forth upon voyages across the Atlantic 
Ocean all this anxious caution is observed lest the guiding instru- 
ment to which they trust should be imperfect or misleading. Yet 
men habitually set out upon the voyage of life—far longer in dura- 
tion, beset with perils from rocks and hurricanes immeasurably 
greater, and fraught with issues incontestably more serious—with a 
compass as their guide, which they trust as blindly and obey as 
implicitly as any mariner who ever sailed the seas, yet which in 
countless instances they have never been at the pains to test before 
installing it in a position of command, and which they seldom, 
if ever, pause to question, verify, or adjust. 

W. R. Gree. 





THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER AND 
THE INDIAN FINANCES. 


Ir is nearly three years ago that alarm was first caused among all 
persons connected with India and Indian trade by the sudden and 
rapid fall in the value of silver, the metal which furnishes the currency 
of that country. The price of silver had been undergoing a slow decline 
for some years, but in 1876 this suddenly culminated in a fall of price 
within a few months, from 563d. to 484d. an ounce, the whole fall in 
four years representing a depreciation of more than 20 per cent. in 
the value of the metal, measured in gold. 

The most important interest affected, and in the largest degree, 
was that of the Indian Government itself, which found its revenues, 
already overweighted by the calls arising out of recent famines, suddenly 
burdened with a new and unexpected charge of some millions per 
annum, a charge which, when the inelastic nature of those revenues 
is considered, might well create dismay among all those responsible 
for our Indian administration. 

The nature of this charge may be explained in a few words. The 
Indian Government has contracted various engagements to make pay- 
ments in England in gold; for the interest on its public debt, and on 
the capital of its guaranteed railways ; for the pensions of its retired 
civil and military servants; for its share of the home charges of the 
European troops serving in India; for the supply of military equip- 
ments; the purchase of stores; the cost of the establishment of the 
India Office ; and so forth, to the amount of about seventeen millions 
sterling a year; and since the revenues of India are collected in 
silver, this engagement involves that its government must purchase 
gold to this amount out of the income which it receives in the 
former metal. The nature of the operation is to a certain extent 
disguised by the mode in which it is effected—through the agency of 
private trade. The commodities exported from India are largely in 
excess of the imports into that country—a state of things, it may 
here be observed, which is partly the consequence of these home 
charges—and the exporting merchants, instead of shipping silver 
bullion to India to pay for the excess, purchase the bills which the 
Indian Council sell for gold in the London market, and which are 
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payable in silver at the treasuries in India. The amount of these 
bills to be sold in the current year is seventeen millions sterling; 
and the effect of the arrangement, so far as the revenues of India 
are concerned, is precisely the same as if the Government of that 
country were actually to remit the silver to England and exchange it 
here for its equivalent amount of gold. It follows that the charge 
on the revenues of India, in respect of these payments, will fluctuate 
with the price of silver as expressed in gold. So long as silver was 
worth about 61d. the ounce—its average price for many years—the 
rupee was worth almost exactly one-tenth of a pound, and to purchase 
seventeen millions sterling required the remittance of 170,000,000 
rupees. But when silver fell to about 48d. the ounce, which happened 
in the summer of 1876, the value of the rupee expressed in gold was 
reduced to less than 1s. 7d., and instead of 170,000,000 rupees being 
sufficient, 216,000,000 would be required ; the difference, 46,000,000 
rupees, representing an extra charge on the Indian revenues of more 
than three and a half millions sterling. 

The total charge involved by this ‘loss by exchange’ has not indeed, 
i up to the present time, amounted to so large a sum as this in any one 
year, because the value of the rupee has not remained constant at the 
point of greatest depreciation, and also because the Indian Government 
has had occasion to raise loans every year in London, the proceeds of 
which become directly applicable to meet the home charges, and to 
that extent reduce the amount of the bills to be drawn on the Indian 
treasury. And shortly after the publication of the report of the 
Select Committee, appointed in the Session of 1876 to inquire into 
the cause of the depreciation, the price of silver rose again con- 
siderably, and the alarm created by the previous sudden fall to a 
certain extent subsided. But now, after undergoing various fluctua- 
tions, the price of silver has again experienced a great decline. The 
latest quotation gives it at a trifle more than 49d. the ounce ; the 
last of their bills sold by the Indian Council realised less than 1s. 7}d. 
the rupee; and within the last few days the estimates of the Indian 
Government for the current year, which originally provided for an 
outlay of three millions under ‘loss by exchange,’ have been in- 
creased by half a million, making the total charge for the year under 
this head no less than three and a half millions sterling. 

To appreciate fully the gravity of such a charge, which is more 
than one-half of the interest on the Indian public debt of all kinds, 
it must be borne in mind that the Indian revenues are extremely 
inelastic. The major part of them is derived from the rent of land, 
which for a larg part of India is fixed in perpetuity, while everywhere 
else any possible increment could accrue but slowly. The return from 
the customs is insignificant ; the income tax, whether wisely or not, has 
been definitively abandoned. It is no exaggeration to say that this 
additional charge on the Indian revenues is a more serious relative 
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burden than would be a charge of ten times the amount on the revenues 
of England. But, indeed, the two cases are not comparable. The 
taxable resources of England are practically indefinitely great, as wit- 
ness the enormous revenues raised during the Napoleonic wars from 
a country manifoldly poorer than the England of to-day. But in 
India the financier very soon finds himself at the end of his expe- 
dients ; in the opinion of many that point has been reached already. 
Apart, then, from the serious effect which this fall in the gold price 
of silver has had on the fortunes of all those who have to make re- 
mittances from India, to say nothing of the injury accruing from 
the same cause to the import trade of this country, as well from the 
absolute fall as from the uncertainty which these fluctuations in 
price throw over all the operations of trade, if we consider merely the 
effect on the Indian Government, the wonder is rather that so little 
than that so much attention should have been directed to the matter, 
which is in truth one of extraordinary importance. We have heard 
a great deal about the recent famines in India, which, besides the 
suffering arising from them, involved a tremendous burden on the 
revenues of that country. But while these catastrophes, it may be 
hoped, are at worst temporary and occasional, there is no reason why 
this loss by exchange should not continue; it is not unreasonable, 
indeed, to expect that, unless some remedy be applied, it may 
become heavier year by year. Even if the value of silver should 
rise again, the uncertainty thrown over all the financial operations 
of the Indian Government, in having to receive its revenues in one 
metal, and pay away a large part of them in another, while these 
metals are liable to undergo constant fluctuations in their relative’ 
value, is thoroughly demoralising in its tendency. For what is the 
use of keeping a careful watch over the public purse, and exercising 
that frugality in all branches of expenditure which is of the essence 
of sound administration, when this great charge of loss by exchange 
is undergoing alteration almost from day to day, and all the small 
economies of careful financial supervision are liable to be swept away 
by a fall of a penny or twopence an ounce in the price of silver ? 
All governments tend to be reckless about expenditure in time of 
war; when money is being scattered on every side, the virtue of 
frugality must needs be at a discount for the time, just as in private 
life if a man have a liability hanging over him to meet some great 
expenditure beyond his own control he is likely to become careless 
about his scale of living. ‘his is a similar case. That the finances 
of the Indian Government should be liable to constant derangement 
from this cause is only one degree worse than the certainty of havin 
to bear a new and permanent burden of this nature. Either way. the 
prospect is sufficiently alarming. fi. 
Space does not permit of discussing the question herey ‘Whether 
the payment of these home charges—the tribute, as it igf imes 
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called, which India renders to England—is in itself a real burden, 
that is, whether India does not get an equivalent for it in various 
ways. Of course if India could obtain the blessings of a strong and 
equable government without paying for it, and if it were sufficiently 
rich to execute its own railways and other public works without the 
aid of foreign capital, then it would be still better off than it is now. 
But it is clearly an advantage to a poor country like India to obtain 
the capital of a rich country like England on moderate terms, and 
the good government which makes India a safe fieid for investment 
must needs be costly. Whether it is unduly so is another matter, 
and whether the extension of its trade brought about by the expen- 
diture of that capital does or does not compensate India for the 
drain caused to pay the interest on that expenditure is also a point 
on which a great deal might be said. But the interesting specula- 
tions opened out to view by these questions cannot be pursued here. 
The subject now to be dealt with is not the tribute itself, but the 
heavy and fluctuating addition which has recently accrued upon that 
tribute, from the fall in the price of silver, and which, unless a 
remedy can be found, threatens to become a source of permanent 
embarrassment and confusion to the finances of India. 

The question now to be considered, therefore, is whether such a 
remedy is forthcoming. I venture to think that it is; nor is it one 
propounded only yesterday, although so far it has not received the 
attention it appears to deserve. For the past two years and more— 
in fact, ever since the depreciation of silver set in—Colonel J. T. 
Smith, formerly mint master at Calcutta, and now Chairman of the 
Madras Railway Company, has been pressing a scheme for this 
purpose on the Indian Government and the public, replying point 
by point to the various objections which from time to time have 
been advanced against it, till the matter has reached a stage at which 
it is competent for any reasonable person to form a judgment upon 
it. Unfortunately the discussion has been carried on in detached 
pamphlets and disjointed newspaper articles, spread over a great 
many months, till it is not easy for anyone coming fresh to it to 
lay hold of the case, overlaid as it has become with plea and counter- 
plea. It is in the hope of making the subject clear in a short 
compass that the following pages have been written. Being until 
a few days ago personally unknown to Colonel Smith, I may claim 
to approach the subject without prejudice; but having followed the 
discussion which has been going on for nearly three years over his 
proposals, it seems to me that the weight of argument is allvon his 
side, and that they deserve to be more widely known than they appear 
to be at present. 

Colonel Smith’s plan for rescuing the Indian finances from their 
present difficulty may be stated in a few words. He would establish 
a gold standard for India, but not necessarily accompanied by a gold 
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currency. And he would effect this object by stopping the indiscri- 
minate coinage of silver rupees at the Indian mints—that is, coinage 
at the demand of all persons who bring silver to be coined—and 
requiring that all merchants or others wanting to remit money to 
India should be placed in funds only—as regards silver—by pur- 
chasing the Secretary of State’s bills in London. These ‘ Council 
bills, as they are called, the Secretary of State, instead of putting 
them up as at present to the highest bidder, would sell at a fixed 
price, to be brought up gradually or at once to two shillings the 
rupee. When that rate is reached—that is, when the merchant in 
London desiring to receive rupees from the Indian treasury has to 
purchase them by paying two shillings in gold per rupee—it would 
become as profitable to send gold from Australia as to buy ‘ Council 
bills,’ and gold should be received to any extent to which it may be 
offered at the Indian mints and coined into sovereigns, which should 
also be made a legal tender at the rate of ten rupees, although not 
demandable by the creditor. 

So much of Colonel Smith’s plan provides only for the restoration 
of the Indian exchanges, and of the rupee from its present deprecia- 
tion as measured in gold; it does not provide for the necessary 
expansion of the Indian currency to replace wear and to meet the 
wants of increasing population and trade, except in so far as gold 
may be sent to the Indian mints. But his plan also provides that 
it should be open to any one to remit silver to India to any extent 
by means of ‘ Council bills.’ That is to say, the Indian Council, over 
and above the bills which it has to sell as at present to provide for 
its own wants in England, will sell bills at its own price to any 
extent desired by the wants of trade, and with the proceeds of such 
extra bills, so to speak, it would purchase silver in the market and 
send it out to India to be coined, to meet the bills drawn against it 
on that country. So that the wants of trade would be met to the 
precise extent to which they might arise, and the Indian currency 
would continue to increase by an automatic process, partly in the 
form of silver coinage from specie sent out by the Government, 
procured from the proceeds of its sale of bills, and partly by a gold 
coinage, either imported direct in the form of sovereigns, or in gold 
bullion sent to be coined at the Indian mints. 

Under this plan, supposing the price of silver to continue at any- 
thing like its present rate, or as long as it was less than 61d. an 
ounce, the rupee would be ‘ appreciated ;’ that is, it would be worth 
more in its coined form than its equivalent weight of silver, and would 
circulate side by side with the sovereign at the rate of ten rupees to 
the pound; and while the silver currency might or might not go 
on increasing, it would be gradually supplemented by a gold one. 
But although the amount of this latter would at first be necessarily 
very small compared with the aggregate silver currency already in 
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circulation, a gold standard would be established from the outset. 

The extent to which gold would find its way into the circulation is 
indeed rather one of speculative than practical interest; the im- 
portant point of the scheme is that henceforward all fluctuations 
in the Indian exchanges would cease, being limited at most to the 
trifling cost of shipping bullion from Europe to the East, and that 
the tremendous loss now accruing to the Indian revenues from the 
depreciation of the rupee would be for ever put a stop to. 

The scheme assumes of course a balance of trade, as it is called, 
in favour of India; that is, that there would continue to be in the 
future, as there has been in the past, a necessity to send money—or 
bullion that can be converted into money—to India to pay for the 
excess of exports from that country over its imports. This assump- 
tion being made, then, the only available form of remittance being 
gold or Council bills, a competition would ensue for the latter, which 
would enable the Secretary of State to fix his own price for them, 
up to the rate at which the shipper from this country would find 
it as advantageous to remit gold as to buy bills, and this price 
would be as nearly as possible two shillings the rupee. Granted the 
continuance of this balance of trade, and these consequences, it is 
admitted by the most strenuous opponents of the scheme, would 
certainly follow. The question will then at once arise, what are the 
objections to be brought against a scheme from which such weighty 
benefits would be derived ? 

Before proceeding to notice some of these, I would just observe 
that, while it is impossible in the space here available to prove the 
reasonableness of the assumption that there will always be this 
balance of trade in favour of India, those who are disposed to hold 
doubts on the point, if such there be, will find it treated very clearly 
in some essays of the late Mr. Bagehot on the silver question, which 
were his latest contributions to economic discussion. Mr. Bagehot 
has there shown, as I think conclusively, that notwithstanding the 
so-called tribute—the seventeen millions sterling—payable by India 
to England, and whatever the amount of that tribute might be, this 
balance of trade will always continue. And indeed this conclusion 
appears justified on any consideration of the case. A country which 
does not itself produce the precious metals, and which has an increas- 
ing population and increasing trade, must obtain a supply of those 
metals to satisfy the demands arising for an increase of the currency. 
Even if the trade and population of a country are stationary, it still 
must import some amount of the precious metals to repair the waste 
in its eurrency. On this account alone there must always be a 
balance of trade—to use the term according to the old usage—in 
favour of every country which does not produce the precious metals, 
and a balance against those only which possess mines of gold or 
silver. That there should be a stream of the precious metals flowing 
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away from any country which does not produce them (except as a 
temporary and passing phase of trade) is as opposed to the laws 
which govern the course of trade, as the flow of water uphill would 
be a violation of the law of gravitation. 

Taking, then, this balance of trade for granted, it remains to be 
seen what can be said against a plan which offers such unquestionable 
advantages. The validity or otherwise of these objections will be a 
fair criterion of its soundness or unsoundness. The most prominent 
of them shall therefore now be stated with perfect fairness, I hope, to 
such arguments as they contain. 

There is first the general objection that it is not the proper 
function of a Government to interfere, or—as some would say—to 

tamper, with the currency; that its value should be left to be adjusted 
by the action of commerce, and the safe and sure action of supply 
and demand. ‘This, it will be observed, is somewhat vague, and we 
shall generally do well to be on our guard against accepting general 
aphorisms of this sort, which often beg the whole question at issue ; 
and in the present case, those who employ this argument lose sight 
of the fact that this is not a case where the Government will be 
leaving things alone by doing nothing. For it is distinctly through 
the action of the Government that the present state of things has 
come about. It is because the Government has come itself into the 
market, selling its bills on India for enormous amounts, by auction 
to the highest bidders, that the Indian exchanges have become so 
greatly depressed. For can any one doubt that, if the obligations 
which have now to be discharged by the Indian Government in 
England could by some magical process be wiped out, the exchanges 
would not at once recover, and that the practically illimitable power 
of India, with its increasing trade and increasing population, to 
absorb specie—lessened as that action is at present by the demand 
on India to remit this tribute of seventeen millions a year— 
would not have sufficed to swallow up such minor disturbances. 
in the silver market as that caused by the conversion of the German: 
coinage, which is generally considered to be the main cause of the 
present depression? The truth is, that the financial attitude of the 
Indian Government at the present day, when it has become the 
medium for the transmission of this tribute from India to England, 
is a phenomenon quite unique of its kind, for which no precedent is 
to be found in the past; and to say that the Government, having 
interfered with the natural operation of trade in this way, by enter- 
ing on bill-broking transactions on this enormous scale, should hold 
its hand at the very point when the effect of its action has culminated, 
is as reasonable as it would be to argue that if the Government were 
to set down an army on a thinly inhabited coast, thereby bringing up 
the cost of provisions to famine rates, it should, while itself possessing 
the only means of transport, abstain from taking any measures to 
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alleviate the scarcity, but should leave this to the natural action of 
the laws of supply and demand. Those laws cannot act in either 
case while their natural operation is impeded by artificial restrictions. 

So much fcr the general objection. Now as regards some of the 
more specific ones. The first public reference to Colonel Smith’s 
scheme is to be found in a debate of the House of Commons in 
August 1876, when Lord George Hamilton, in introducing the 
Indian Budget, and treating of the depreciation of silver, which 
was just then attracting great attention, referred to Colonel Smith’s 
scheme, and asked whence all the gold was to come that would 
be needed to carry it out. When putting this question, as if it dis- 
posed completely of the proposal, it can only be supposed that Lord 
George Hamilton could not have made himself acquainted with the 
nature of it, but must have supposed that it resembled the measure 
now being carried out by the German Government of demonetising 
silver and substituting a gold currency. As has been already ex- 
plained, there is no question here of substituting gold for silver. So 
far as these metals are concerned, the scheme assumes that the exist- 
ing stock of silver currency would remain in circulation, although 
in process of time it would be supplemented by a gold currency, 
small in amount at first, but gradually increasing, which would find 
its way into the country by the automatic process of trade requirements. 
The objection, therefore, of the late Under-Secretary of State is one 
not addressed to Colonel Smith’s proposal, but to something quite 
different. 

Mr. Fawcett also made a speech on the same occasion, in which, 
without expressing a definite opinion whether any or what measures 
should be taken, he warned the Indian Government against the 
danger of being led away by the propounders of currency nostrums. 
Now if that expression was intended to point to the particular pro- 
posal in question, it begs the whole question at issue. It is easy to 
discredit any proposed reform by giving it a bad name. The same 
sort of criticism might be applied to any scheme that is merely new, 
however reasonable and sound in principle. The first proposal to 
make pieces of paper circulate at the same value with large quantities 
of the precious metals, or for a token coinage, or any of the other 
expedients which have at different times been successfully introduced 
among civilised nations, might with equal propriety be so prejudged. 
We apply the term ‘nostrum’ to something for which a virtue is 
claimed, although its mode of action cannot be explained. We 
may call Holloway’s ointment a nostrum, or Cockle’s pills, but one 
may reasonably protest against the use of such a question-begging 
epithet applied to a scheme the modus operandi of which is 
clearly explained, and which is capable of being defended or im- 
pugned on grounds open to investigation, and admitting of rational 
argument. 
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Mr. Goschen also made a speech on the occasion, and anything 
coming from so high an authority on such a subject is deserving of 
the greatest respect and attention. But Mr. Goschen was careful not 
to give an opinion on the merits of the case as it affected the Indian 
Government; in fact he occupied himself mainly, following the lines 
of the report of the Silver Committee, with considerations of the 
future prospects of the silver market. Mr. Goschen enlarged on the 
usefulness of silver as currency, especially in poor countries, and 
pointed out that now, when Germany is demonetising silver, and 
the Latin Union stopping fresh issues of silver coinage, if India were 
to follow suit, the value of silver would undergo still further depression. 
In fact, Mr. Goschen appeared so full of sympathy for that unfor- 
tunate metal, under the buffets it was receiving from the different 
governments of Europe, that he seemed to find no room for considering 
the interests of the still more unfortunate Indian Government. 
Finally Mr. Goschen urged waiting and watching; perhaps the 
depression would prove to be only temporary, and things would come 
all right again. And the Indian Government accordingly has been 
waiting and watching ever since, its finances meanwhile bearing a 
most onerous burden in consequence, while the prospect of any im- 
provement resulting from the policy of doing nothing seems ever to 
grow more distant. The time has surely come for asking why, when 
the Latin Union is getting out of the difficulty, and Holland is think- 
ing of following suit, India is to be made the scapegoat, and to bear 
the additional burden of finding a home for silver, when discarded by 
and an outcast from the currencies of Europe. 

But Mr. Goschen, as I have said, did not commit himself to any 
definite opinion on the proposal at issue. The only authority which 
has seriously argued the question is the Economist newspaper, or 
rather I may say its editor, the late Mr. Bagehot, whose articles on 
the subject, which appeared in the latter part of 1876, have since 
been published under his name, and as his arguments against the 
measure are presumably the most forcible that can be brought for- 
ward, it will be well to state them in order. It should first be 
noted that Mr. Bagehot fully conceded that Colonel Smith’s plan 
would produce all the results claimed for it, of restoring the Indian 
exchanges to par—thus wiping off the disastrous charge under this 
head now falling on the Indian revenues—and of ‘ appreciating’ the 
rupee, so that it would circulate in future at a higher than its 
intrinsic value—that is, supposing silver to continue to be depreciated ; 
but he nevertheless objected to the scheme on various grounds. First, 
on account of the confusion it would cause to trade while in course of 
being carried out. This, however, would obviously be only a tem- 
porary evil, while the resulting benefit would be permanent; but even 
on this point it may be asked whether the inconvenience caused by a 
rise in the Indian exchanges, either at fixed intervals or per saltum, 
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would create anything like the same confusion that has resulted from 
the sudden and extreme fluctuations in the rates of exchange which 
have occurred during the past three years. There is good reason to 
believe that, among the different causes which have produced the 
present depression in our trade with the East, not the least is 
to be placed the uncertainty occasioned by these fluctuations. A 
shipper of goods to India may well feel his operations paralysed 
when one of these sudden falls in the exchanges, of which we have 
witnessed so many, will suffice to convert his reasonable margin of 
profit into actual loss. But in fact the change would not occa- 
sion even a temporary confusion, because, the rate of Council bills 
being fixed and notified beforehand, both exporters and importers 
would know exactly at what rate of exchange to frame their calcu- 
lations. 
Next, Mr. Bagehot objects that the measure would encourage 
illicit coinage. If the rupee were to be restored by Colonel Smith’s 
process to the value of two shillings, while worth only say one and six- 
pence as silver, India would be inundated, Mr. Bagehot believed, with 
illicit coins brought into British territories from native states. Now, 
it is of course impossible to prove that this would not happen, but I 
think it is a sufficient reply to point to what happens in Europe under 
precisely analogous circumstances. Supposing that the English silver 
token coinage were now about to be introduced for the first time, 
how plausible it would appear to object that if eightpennyworth of 
silver is to be made worth the twentieth part of a pound by being 
coined into a shilling, an irresistible temptation will be given <o 
spurious coining! England must assuredly be flooded with illicit shil- 
lings; not base money, but good shillings, giving the coiner a profit of 
twenty or thirty per cent. It might be said, witheven greater plausi- 
bility, that the present position of the French five-franc piece, circulat- 
ing side by side with gold at much more than its intrinsic value, must 
infallibly stimulate illegal coinage on an enormous scale. This argu- 
ment is then sufficiently refuted by a simple statement of these parallel 
cases. To any one who knows India, and the sort of supervision which 
the Government there can exercise, the notion that such spurious 
coinage could be carried out ona large scale appears simply monstrous; 
for be it observed that, in order to effect the result feared, it would 
be necessary to get about fifty millions of silver pieces into circulation 
every year. This could only be accomplished through the operations 
of real mercantile transactions, and we must therefore assume that 
the merchants engaged in honest trade would be ready to take part 
in wholesale criminal acts. We might with equal reason suspect the 
distillers of England to be engaged in the illicit manufacture of 
spirits on a gigantic scale. The motives for fraud would not be 
stronger in the one case than the other. At any rate, if the Indian 
Government, which has the best means of judging, is not afraid of 
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the risk, there is surely no need for other parties to distress themselves 
about it. 
The next objection is deserving of more serious consideration. 
Mr. Bagehot argued that the proposed measure would deprive India 
of the important advantage she now possesses of being the great 
emporium through which silver finds its way to all the countries of 
the East. Mr. Bagehot here takes up the same line with regard to 
India and its trade in silver, that was pressed by the late Mr. Cairnes 
as to the advantages gained by England from the discovery of gold 
in Australia. The subject will be found discussed in one of Mr. 
Cairnes’ collected essays with all the clearness and force that distinguish 
his writings. The first country to gain by the discovery of Australian 
gold, says Mr. Cairnes, is Australia itself. Gold became depreciated 
there before it underwent depreciation in other parts of the world, so 
that the Australians were able to command a proportionately larger 
supply of the commodities of other countries in exchange for their 
labour. The next country to gain is England, because the*gold finds 
its way to England first, and prices in consequence rise here before 
they have risen in continental countries. But the advantage is{tem- 
porary only, for when the depreciation of gold has extended uniformly 
over the whole world, all nations subside into their original position, 
the final result being merely a universal rise of prices. But those 
nations which get the gold first gain a temporary advantage over the 
rest. Well, this is the argument employed by Mr. Bagehot with 
reference to India and silver. India, being the emporium through 
which silver finds its way to the East, will undergo a depreciation of 
silver and a rise of prices before China and other Eastern countries, 
and gain a corresponding advantage in exchanging products with those 
countries. All which may be quite true; but then the argument is 
fatal to the other one, which has also been strongly pressed on the side 
of leaving things as they are. Itissaid that silver has not yet under- 
gone any depreciation in India, prices in that country being no higher 
—being even lower—than they were before the depreciation began 
in Europe, and that this gives an extraordinary stimulus -to the Indian 
export trade, which would be checked by the proposed measure. 
Now clearly India cannot secure both of these advantages. It can- 
not get the benefit to be derived from the non-depreciation of silver 
there, while silver has undergone depreciation in Europe, and also 
that which Mr. Bagehot claimed for it, that it would be the first 
country in the East to experience a depreciation. Asa matter of fact, 
it would certainly appear that the depreciation has not yet extended 
to India, although it must inevitably do so in process of time, and 
then the temporary fillip given to its export trade will subside, leaving 
the Indian Government with this tremendous burden of its gold pay- 
ments, and the resulting loss by exchanges, permanently imposed on 
it. And when people talk about the benefit conferred on the Indian 
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export trade by the present state of the exchanges, and the advantage 
to that country of maintaining the stimulus, we have to remember 
that what is good for that branch of trade is equally disastrous for 
the export trade from this country; and, I would ask, is the latter in 
so flourishing a condition that the Indian Government should be 
deemed to be bound to continue the maintenance of what is in effect 
a bounty on Indian exports at the expense of the importers, ruining 
itself in the process ? 

These are Mr. Bagehot’s objections. After dealing with the real 
arguments brought to bear on the subject, it is, perhaps, hardly neces- 
sary to say much in reply to the nonsense which has been written 
about it, but, as a specimen of the sort of stuff which sometimes 
does duty for argument, I may just refer to the articles of the Times 
upon this point. It is only charitable to suppose that the gentleman 
who writes these is often in too great a hurry to write sense, but 
one article in particular may be quoted, in which the writer, after 
demolishing Colonel Smith’s scheme very much to his own satisfaction, 
and advocating the policy of letting things be, winds up by saying 
that all the Indian Government has to do under the circumstances is 
to find the three or four millions a year required to meet the loss on 
exchange, by extra taxation, or, to use his own words, ‘ the single 
difficulty will be the discovery of the means for redressing the balance 
of the State income and expenditure.’! The single difficulty! Why, 
let any one consider the present condition of Indian taxation, and see the 
shifts the Finance Minister is put to in order to raise even half that 
sum; howa trifle has to be levied on this province, and another trifle on 
that ; how this interest is to be called on to bear a trifling increase of 
burden, while that must be allowed to go untouched, because it is 
thought not politically safe to meddle with it—any one who has 
watched the course of Indian finance during recent years must know 
that the extra taxation this gentleman so glibly proposes would be a 
perfectly desperate device, to which the Indian Government could 
resort only in the last extremity. 

In the same category of things impracticable must be placed a 
kindred proposition, that in consequence of the fall of silver the 
Indian Government should revise its contracts with the occupiers of 
land, and demand its rent for the future in silver measured at a gold 
valuation—in other words, that the present assessment should be 
subject to a variable increment of 15 or 20 per cent., or as much 
more as might be necessary, according to the depreciation of silver for 
the time being. He would be a bold statesman indeed who should 
venture on what is obviously a form of confiscation; it would be diffi- 
cult to name any measure more calculated to array against us the agri- 
cultural community of India, who have hitherto acquiesced willingly 
in our rule, and to loosen irremediably our hold upon that country. 

1 The Times of October 25, 1876. 
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It will be as well to anticipate here a possible objection, namely, 
that the proposed ‘ appreciation’ of the rupee might equally be con- 
sidered a breach of faith. But it may be doubted whether the bulk 
of the holders of the rupee, the great mass of the Indian agricultural 
classes, who make up the vast majority of the people of India, will 
even be so much as aware that this appreciation has taken place. 
It is certainly the case that the rupee has not yet undergone depre- 
ciation with respect to commodities, for prices are lower now than 
they were seven years ago, before the fall in silver began. This 
result is probably indeed also due in part to the existing depression 
of trade; but for the fall in silver, prices in India would be still 
lower, although it would be impossible to determine how far prices 
have been affected by each of these two causes, and the share due to 
each of them respectively. The problem is from the nature of the 
case an indeterminate one. But it is quite reasonable, @ priori, to 
expect that we should find the Indian currency has not become de- 
preciated, when we consider how large the amount of it is compared 
with the quantities of silver brought into the market, and about which 
the fluctuations of price arise. This indeed is one of the most notice- 
able features in the case. Silver, although, like any other article, 
a commodity of commerce, differs from most others in this respect, 
that the quantity available in the market at any time is extremely 
small compared with the whole amount in use. If a variation takes 
place in the price of corn, for example, in this country, all the corn 
markets of the world are at once affected, and the supply from every 
quarter will be increased. But a fluctuation in the price of silver in 
the European markets has no immediately appreciable effect on the 
Indian currency. Ifthe metal fails in value, there will indeed be a 
tendency set up for an increased flow of silver to India, but with a 
currency of nearly two hundred millions sterling, it can make very 
little difference to the value of the whole whether the annual aug- 
mentation is two or three millions more or less. The final depre- 
ciation of so great a quantity of the metal must be a work of time. 
If, on the other hand, the price of silver rises, India will not part 
with her currency. The precious metals cannot return from the 
non-producing countries to the seat of the mines. The occasional 
movement of gold from England to America is no exception to the 
rule, for these shipments are made with the reserve stocks of capi- 
talists which are practically withdrawn from the currency in the 
first instance. Thus it is easy to understand that while a trifling 
difference in the quantity of silver offered for sale in London may 
cause a very great loss to the Indian Government on its exchange 
operations, the relation of the enormous stock of Indian currency to 
commodities may be quite unaffected. The proposed appreciation of 
the rupee will therefore, in all probability, be an appreciation only 
with respect to gold ; what the proposed measure will really effect is 
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the prevention of the depreciation of the rupee in the future with 
respect to commodities, which must inevitably take place in time, if 
the price of silver continues to be anything like what it is at 
present. 

It may further be noticed that not only has the price of Council 
bills fallen because of an increase in the small stock of silver on the 
market ; it has fallen on more than one occasion merely because there 
was an uneasy expectation that more was coming; and thus the 
Indian Government has been as great a loser as if the thing had 
really occurred. All this would be prevented by the proposed 
arrangement. 

As to the objection that a gold currency is unsuited to the cir- 
cumstances of India, it may be replied in the same way that the 
people of that country generally would be unaware for many years 
that there was such a thing as a gold currency in existence. Under 
any circumstances the amount of gold coming into circulation must 
for many years be extremely small compared with the existing silver 
currency. Say that the Indian currency increases at the rate of 
five millions sterling a year, judging from the past a reasonable 
estimate, and that the increase is all in gold, still these gold coins 
could come into the possession of only a small fraction of the whole 
community; in all probability they would circulate almost entirely 
among the bankers and merchants in the great towns, with whom a 
gold coinage has long been in request. The late Mr. James Wilson, 
when Finance Minister for India, considered that a gold currency 
would be extremely suitable ; he objected to introducing it because at 
that time gold appeared to be falling in value with respect to silver, 
and the change might have involved a serious loss to the State, 
the principal creditor. Had Mr. Wilson foreseen the present state 
of things, there is every reason to believe, from his published 
opinions, that he would have made the change from a silver to a gold 
standard—a change which, owing to the relative values of the 
two metals at that time, might have been carried out almost im- 
perceptibly, and which would have entirely averted the present 
catastrophe. 

There is to be heard of course the cry of the vested interests—the 
ery about the injury that will be done to those who have been 
profiting by the present exceptional state of things, if the State 
interferes to put a stop to it. This is much as if, supposing the 
British Government, in stress of war or other emergency, had imposed 
a high import duty on corn for a time, a cry were to be raised about 
the interference with existing interests when the duty was taken off 
again ; or suppose a revolution, and people dispossessed for a time of 
their estates, and then when, after a short period of anarchy, order is 
restored, and the rightful owners ask to be reinstated in their 
property, an objection should be taken by the temporary incumbents 
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on the score that this is an interference with existing rights. Cer- 
tain parties no doubt have gained largely by the present exceptional 
state of things, and others have lost in proportion; and nothing can 
be done to repair this as regards the past; all that can be done is 
to put a stop to a continuance of the evil as quickly as possible, by 
restoring the condition which obtained for a long period of years, 
during which the exchanges remained steady at about two shillings 
the rupee. And if it be said that the analogy just employed fails, 
because after a certain lapse of time the mere possession of property 
would be held to entitle the holder to permanent retention of it, 
although unlawfully obtained in the first instance, that is just the 
argument that may be pressed for carrying out the reform without 
more delay, since the longer rectification is delayed, the larger will 
be the interests injuriously affected by the change, and the more 
difficult will it be to accomplish. 

Lastly, there are those who say that if we wait and do nothing, 
the value of silver will recover of itself—that the capacity of India 
to absorb this metal is more than sufficient to counterbalance the 
effects of an excess of supply due to temporary causes. Possibly, if 
those causes should prove to be temporary; but consider the strain 
that meanwhile is placed on the finances of India. And, after all, if 
the price of silver does recover, the fact still holds good, that the 
Indian Government having such large permanent engagements to 
meet in gold, its finances will always be liable to derangement from 
a recurrence of the same cause—a fluctuation in the relative values of 
the two metals—and that safety and stability are to be found only in 
the establishment of its currency on a gold standard. If the depre- 
ciation of silver continues, this will protect the Indian finances from 
a great impending loss; while, if it does not continue, the change 
will at all events do no harm. Such, at least, are the considerations 
which appear to arise from a view of Colonel Smith’s proposals, and 
what has been advanced against them ; it will be for the readers of 
this article to say whether a case has been made out for action, or 
whether the Indian Government, which is master of the situation, 
should be satisfied to practise a masterly inactivity, and look on with 
folded hands while this havoc is being wrought on its finances. 


GrorGe CHESNEY. 
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CYPRUS AND MYCENZ. 


Unper ordinary circumstances it would be thought a far ery from 
Cyprus to Mycene, and, in point of fact, these two places are here 
associated less from any real connection between them in antiquity 
than from the coincidence with which certain very remarkable 
discoveries in both were lately laid before the public.'' In the one 
Dr. Schliemann finds the bones (horresco referens) and armour of 
Agamemnon, perhaps the self-same cuirass which Cinyras had pre- 
sented to him, and with which he girded himself bravely at Troy 
(Iliad xi. 20). In the other General Cesnola has been finding 
abundant evidence of the early art of the Phceenicians. Assuming 
that Agamemnon had received other presents from the same quarter, 
and had brought them back from Troy, we might reasonably expect 
to find certain resemblances among the things obtained now from his 
house or his tomb at Mycenze and from Cyprus. But apart from 
speculation of this kind, which is too much in the vein of Dr. 
Schliemann, it may be worth while to recall the ancient connection 
between the two places implied in the friendship of their contem- 
porary rulers, Cinyras and Agamemnon, and in the prominent posi- 
tion held by Cyprus in the legendary events consequent on the fall 
of Ilium. It matters not what truth there may have been in the 
belief that Homer had been a native of that island, or that he 
had bestowed his daughter on one of its poets, Stasinos, the author of 
the Cypria. It is enough to be certain that, in an age which could 
not have been long after Homer, and most probably was immediately 
subsequent, the whole island rang with song in praise of deeds arising 
out of the war of Troy, and that most of its cities claimed to 
have been founded by heroes returning from that expedition. From 
this it will be seen that the influence of the poet of the Jliad must 
have been very considerable there. On his part also a distinct 
knowledge of what was always the chief characteristic of Cyprus—its 
metal-working—is implied in his description of the cuirass already 
mentioned. When he says that Tychios, who made the shield of 


1 Cyprus, its Cities, Tombs, and Temples, by General Cesnola. London, 1878: John 
Murray. Mycene and Tiryns, by Dr. Schliemann, London, 1878 : John Murray. 
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Ajax (Jliad vii. 220), lived in Hyle, it does not absolutely follow, as 
has been supposed, that he meant Hyle in Beotia. There is at least 
the possibility of its having been the town of that name in Cyprus. 
In the Odyssey Athene on one occasion, and the king of the Taphians 
on another, go to Cyprus for copper, while Ulysses himself experiences 
the kindness of a king of that island. But apart from isolated 
cases, it seems impossible to hit upon any other spot in the ancient 
world which could have furnished the poet so completely, as does 
Cyprus, with the knowledge of art and handicraft displayed in his 
descriptions of armour, utensils, and embroidered dresses. Its 
richness in metal and natural products attracted from a very remote 
time those Phcenicians whom he knows as skilled workmen (zodv- 
daidarou), and the development of their industry in the making of 
armour, utensils, embroidery, and in the preparation of oils and 
perfumes, must have attained considerable dimensions as early at 
least as the eighth century B.c., and in any case long before similar 
occupations had been taken up with success among the Greeks. 
When he represents Helena (/liad iii. 125) in the act cf em- 
broidering a dress with scenes of combat between Greeks and 
Trojans, we feel that there must be an anachronism in the lines, 
since it is in the highest degree improbable that art could then have 
reached that very advanced stage when it takes to rendering con- 
temporary events. It is more likely that he ascribes to her a 
performance which he may have seen in his own time, when the 
incidents in question had become the common property of art, and 
in that case we have again recourse to Cyprus, which above all 
places was as renowned for this kind of work as it was for its delight 
in the incidents of Troy. When he speaks of Nestor’s goblet (Iliad 
xi. 632) as ornamented with figures of doves, we are not obliged to 
conclude, from the importance of the dove as a symbol in Cyprus, 
that the vessel was necessarily imported from there. Still that isa 
possibility. 

The question then resolves itself into whether it is not highly 
probable that Homer’s knowledge of art, armour, and dress was 
drawn mainly from what he saw of the products of Phenician 
workshops in Cyprus as well as in Sidon, and whether on that theory 
it would not be better to look for illustrations of his text among the 
antiquities and records of this island than to reap vexation in the 
attempt of reconciling him with the discoveries at Mycenz or Troy. 
As regards the Pheenicians it is to Mr. Gladstone that the honour 
belongs of having demonstrated and insisted upon the striking relation 
in which they stand to the arts and industry of the Homeric poems ; 
and considering how, guided mainly by literary studies, he anticipated, 
at a time when little or no attention had been devoted to the subject, 
the general results which are now on the lips of every one, it must 
seem strange to observe the constancy with which his early work in 
VoL. V.—No. 23. I 
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this field is overlooked. On a previous occasion? I had endeavoured 
to point out the singular coincidences which exist between the condition 
of art and skilled workmanship as gathered from references in the Iliad 
and that of Assyrian monuments, drawing the inference that the poet’s 
acquaintance with things of this class would be due to copies of them 
circulated by the Pheenicians, who were a sort of middle people between 
the Assyrians and Egyptians on the one hand, and the Greeks on the 
other. But at that time the facts which go to define the position of 
the Pheenicians as an artistic people were neither so numerous nor 
so striking as they have become since the publication of General 
Cesnola’s extensive and interesting discoveries in Cyprus. Without 
saying that any particular object found by him is either as old as the 
time of Homer or furnishes a complete illustration to any particular 
passage, I would nevertheless ask whether the whole scheme of deco- 
ration on the shield of Achilles is not distinctly called to mind by the 
fragment of a circular silver dish engraved on pl. xix. (Cesnola, p. 277), 
first by the method of disposing the various scenes in concentric bands, 
and secondly, by the representation on the outermost band. There 
obviously is the ‘city at war’ of the Homeric shield, though neces- 
sarily not with the minute details of the battle such as may be seen 
vividly illustrated on one of the sculptured slabs brought by 
Mr. Layard from Assyria (Layard, pl. 66). Outside the city are 
two men felling trees, which may serve to suggest the outdoor 
occupations on the shield. On another circular vase is figured 
a dance headed by musicians, reminding one of the chorus on 
the shield. A third is very richly decorated with designs, partly 
Egyptian and partly Assyrian. Now, however much any one of 
these objects may be thought to fall short of Homeric descriptions 
of works of art, this at least is absolutely certain, that they were 
designed and executed by those very Pheenicians from whom, among 
other much valued articles, came the silver crater, in beauty above 
everything else in the world, which Achilles presented as a prize at 
the funeral games of Patroclos (Iliad xxiii. 741). It had been made 
by Xdoves troAvdaidaror and brought over the sea by Pheenicians. 

So far then it will appear as if Cyprus were chiefly interesting 
as regards the times of Homer and his immediate followers in the 
office of bard. It would not, however, be fair to the services ren- 
dered by General Cesnola if we left it to be supposed that his 
discoveries had been confined to works of the Pheenician settlers in 
that island. On the contrary, among the vast number of sculptures 
exhumed by him there are many belonging to the best period of 
Greek art. To have hit upon the underground treasure-chambers of 
a Greek temple is a stroke of fortune which has never yet befallen 
another, and to have extracted from them successfully a series of 
objects of extraordinary beauty and in some cases of unrivalled 


2 Contemporary Review, January 1874, 
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interest, is a title to those rewards of praise which lovers of antiquity 
only sparingly bestow. Yet singular, and never too much admired, 
as is the minute knowledge and perfect skill with which the Greeks, 
even in minor occupations like that of the goldsmith or vase-painter, 
carried out their designs, it is not after all to be forgotten that 
between works of this order and the productions of the true sculptor 
or painter working with freedom and with the prospect of his work 
living for ever, there is a wide gulf, perhaps wider than it should be. 
It is Generai Cesnola’s merit to have discovered, among many 
sculptures of more or less value, several of this very high order, and 
if we speak of the gold ornaments and other minor objects as of 
much less importance from an artistic point of view, it is not to 
disparage them, but for the purpose of calling attention to the fact 
that owing to recent discoveries there is some danger of classical 
archeology coming to be regarded as the mere study of trinkets and 
odds and ends such as it was mainly before the time of Winckelmann. 
Under his impulse it was the custom to suppose that the paramount 
object of classical archzology was the study of the development of 
art in its best phases at different periods, and under the conditions of 
perfect freedom thus secured, all minor works of art would fall readily 
into their places. 

We have assumed that the descriptions of works of art in the 
Iliad, including even the shield of Achilles, must be taken as 
evidence of the condition of art in the time of the poet and within 
his knowledge, not, however, in the sense of placing unnecessary 
limitations on the exercise of his imaginative faculty in the ampli- 
fication and enrichment of actual designs. As regards the shield, it 
must be admitted that, taken altogether, the various scenes on it 
present just such a view of the world and mundane affairs as a poet 
might conceive to be the view of a divine artifice. It is like a 
Greek compared with a Semitic or Chaldzan account of the Creation ; 
and who knows how far the various scenes may not have been worked 
out by the forerunners, as they were by the successors, of Homer? In 
one of the scenes he expressly follows a work of art by Dzedalos, and 
in at least another he may fairly be taken to have had an artistic 
representation before him—I mean in the passage where herdsmen 
lead their cattle by a river’s side and lions attack them. The lion, 
as Homer elsewhere knows very well, makes his attack at night, and 
on such stray cattle as have not been withdrawn to shelter. The 
herdsmen would not be out with their herds at night; and on this 
view of the case the scene on the shield would be an impossibility, 
whereas it suits well the numerous representations in art of lions 
attacking bulls. It may be argued that it would surely be as easy 
for the poet to create designs as it was for the artists of those proto- 
types which we suppose him to have followed. But they had the 
advantage of traditions accumulated through centuries in the develop- 
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ment of their art. How far he also may have had the same advan- 
tages is beyond discovery. All we know is that he represents the 
culmination of his own special branch of the poetic art which pre- 
viously must have passed through long stages of development. The 
war of Troy may have been first sung by him, but similar wars, and 
possibly similar shields, had been sung before, if always with less 
poetic power. Round new names and doubtless with the purpose 
of appealing to a new audience, he would weave the traditional 
story of adventures, of heroes, and gods. Does it follow that 
these names were supplied to him by existing traditions among 
the Achezans? Not necessarily, since though we know Agamemnon, 
for example, as a local hero of Mycenze, we must remember that 
he was alsoa hero among the Tauri, a Scythian people, as may be 
inferred from the fact (according to Herodotus, iv. 103) that they 
worshipped his daughter Iphigeneia, and sacrificed human victims to 
her. The Scythians, it is true, had learned much from the Greeks, 
But whatever may be the explanation, and however much may be 
admitted on conjecture, it can scarcely be considered safe to go 
beyond what till lately was the most generally accepted position, that 
it was Homer who created Agamemnon and localised him at Mycene, 
and that Agamemnon and the other heroes celebrated with him were 
but glorified and entirely unreal types of an adventurous and noble 
race, That he assigned Agamemnon to Mycene is no proof that he 
knew anything more of it than its name, if indeed the name also was 
not a creation of the poet’s, afterwards appropriated by that town. The 
persons and adventures who furnished the material of his types, as 
far as they had not been created and handed down by previous poets, 
may have been collected by him from many quarters, not even neces- 
sarily in Greece proper. On such a view of the case it would be folly 
to dig for either the Troy or the Mycenz of the poet. But this is 
confessedly an extreme view, since it would appear from his intro- 
ducing, among other incidents outside of his main design, for 
example, the story of Bellerophon (Jliad vi. 168), that he was 
acquainted with certain local legends of the district, and with this 
the way would clearly be open for him to be believed to have collected 
from Mycenz itself the local features for his characterisation of 
Agamemnon also. That is a possibility which might be entertained 
if we were quite certain that those traditions were independent of 
Homer which connected Argos with Lycia, ascribed the building of 
the walls of Mycenz to Cyclopes from Lycia, and pointed out the 
tomb of Agamemnon. 

Meantime it may seem a waste of words to argue the matter in 
this way when we are told that Dr. Schliemann has settled the whole 
question by finding the very bones of Agamemnon on the spot where 
tradition had placed them. We do not forget that he bad previously 
discovered Troy and rescued from its ruins the treasure of Priam 
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and what not else besides, which the Greeks had not carried away 
from the captured and destroyed city. That subject has been amply 
discussed, but, with the general result of confirming the impression 
that the Troy which Homer described was an ideal city without 
definite local boundaries. I say this with all the deference due to 
Mr. Gladstone, but it is necessary to say as much, since, without the 
attention often inconsiderately bestowed on them in this country, 
the things found at Hissarlik would long ago have been assigned to 
their proper place among the remains of peoples in a primitive stage 
of civilisation very different from that of the Homeric poems. 

At Mycenz the case is different. We have there above ground 
the remains of a Greek city obviously of considerable importance in 
remote early times. The wall of the acropolis is a splendid specimen 
of the stupendous masonry with which it was usual to gird the last 
place of resort in the lawless age of Greece. Mr. Gladstone objects 
(p. 8) to the term Pelasgic for walls of this kind, and no doubt it 
has been a much abused word, but in this case we are only following 
the usage of the ancient Greeks in employing it. The dome-shaped 
tombs, or, as they are frequently called, treasuries, though for that 
purpose one building would surely have been more serviceable, are in 
a style of masonry peculiar to an early period in the progress of that 
handicraft. One of them, the traditional tomb of Agamemnon (or 
treasury of Atreus) is proved to have been faced in the interior 
with plates of copper or bronze, reminding one of the bronze 
walls of the palace of Alcinédos. The exterior was in fact richly 
decorated with patterns of the simple geometric order, which is 
usually found to characterise the earliest efforts at ornamentation on 
bronze; and it may be noticed that the constantly repeated spirals 
which on metal would have flowed rapidly and naturally, are here 
on the marble dull, sluggish, and out of place. Curiously enough 
these patterns seem to have been executed on thin facing slabs, of 
red and grey marble, afterwards attached to the wall. More curious 
still is the fact that among the drawings by Lord Elgin’s artist made 
during the excavations at the tomb of Agamemnon, is a restoration 
of the front of that building based on fragments actually found, in 
which it is represented as having also above the doorway a sort of 
cornice with lions’ heads projecting at intervals as in the cornices of 
Greek temples. The drawing gives no satisfactory evidence of the 
style in which the lions’ heads were sculptured, nor are we informed 
as to what fragments there were to justify this part of the restoration ; 
but failing this we may reasonably suppose them to have been, as 
regards style, similar to the lions above the gateway of the citadel. 
To what period this latter piece of sculpture belongs, it is hard to 
decide. The forms of the lions are rendered with great power. The 
composition of the design and the modelling in some of the details 
show an acquaintance with artistic traditions, the growth of which 
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must have required considerable time. The pillar between the lions 
has been always admitted to recall forcibly the rock-cut sculptures 
of Lycia. As regards the dome-shaped tomb at Mycene and 
other similar buildings of which the ruins exist near Amycle, at 
Orchomenos, and at Pharsalus in Thessaly, it is to be remembered 
that though they are surrounded apparently with associations of the 
heroic age, yet this method of construction is found in use in the 
Crimea as late as the fourth century B.c., where, however, it may well 
have been handed down from much earlier times. So far as I can 
see, the only historical fact which might be made available for 
determining the date of the Mycenz structures is the statement of 
Pausanias (vi. 19, 2), that the Thesauros erected by the Sicyonians 
at Olympia under the tyrant Myron about B.c. 650 consisted of two 
chambers, yadxod eipyacpévor, the one in the Doric and the other in 
the Ionic order. It does not follow that these chambers were dome- 
shaped, but at least they were decorated with bronze, while the fact 
of their exhibiting the characteristics of these two orders of archi- 
tecture may remind us of the cornice of lions’ heads at Mycene 
already mentioned. The temple of Athene Chalkicekos at Sparta, 
with its walls lined with bronze, as reconstructed by Gitiades, would 
fall probably at a period not very much later than this, and on the 
whole one would be inclined to refer those ancient massive construc- 
tions of Greece to the time of the tyrants, whose chief glory it was 
to have carried out public works of extraordinary dimensions, rather 
than to the earlier age when, as Thucydides says, the people lived 
scattered in villages and left no imposing ruins. It is true that he 
cites Mycenz as an instance of the discrepancy between the actual 
remains and the ancient fame of a place, but from that it may be 
argued that had he been aware of how much really existed of that 
town, he must have considered it to belong to a time later than the 
heroic age of which he is speaking. 

Of the history of Mycenz almost nothing is known except from 
a military point of view. It sent a contingent to Thermopyle and 
Platza, and it yielded to the siege of the Argives in B.c. 468 only 
under pressure of famine. It supplies no name in art or politics, 
or any field of national service. At first sight this is more than 
surprising when we remember the splendour of the adjacent cities 
of Argos, Corinth, and Sicyon in the early history of Greece. For 
a city to exist at all so near to them, and yet apparently to partici- 
pate to no degree in the advance which they were making in almost 
every branch of civilisation, is hardly to be believed until we take 
into account the circumstance that Mycene was not only an ally, 
but under the direct leadership of Sparta, which, in these early 
times at least, was as -backward in civilisation as she was forward in 
war. Hence arose in Mycenz the attitude of hostility to Argos, the 
bitter enemy of Sparta. To judge from the little that is known, 
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it would be fair to assume that Mycene, in the historical period, was 
little else than a sort of garrison town, serving as an outpost for 
Sparta against Argos and the other cities who preferred the leader- 
ship of Athens. Why &schylus should have ignored the claim of 
Mycenz to have been the royal seat of Agamemnon and the place 
where he was slain, and should have deliberately set Argos in its 
stead, is incomprehensible, unless from one of those strong political 
motives with which he is charged. Yet even this length he could 
not well have gone had Mycene been a place generally known to the 
men of his generation at Athens, as from its military achievements 
it might have been, had these been supported by distinction in 
other ways. Euripides, however, does the same thing, almost as 
if Mycenz were but a poetic equivalent of Argos, while elsewhere 
(Hercul. Fur. 943) he shows that he is by no means ignorant 
of the Cyclopean foundations of Mycene (Iphig. Taur. 845). 
When it yielded to the siege of the Argives, more than half the 
population, it is said (Pausanias, vii. 25, 3), fled to Macedonia. 
Why so far, and to a people who could then have been not 
much, if at all, beyond a semi-barbarous condition? Among many 
different views regarding the Macedonians, which all more or 
less admit them to have been partly of Pelasgic origin, one up- 
held with great authority accepts them as pure and simple Pelas- 
gians. To this race also may have belonged in great part the 
people of Mycene. Argos, at any rate, was Pelasgic, according to 
the poets, and that too when it is quoted instead of Mycene. Xerxes, 
with the fancy of an Oriental monarch, thought otherwise (Herodotus 
vii. 8, 11, 150), asserting that this district of Greece, founded 
by his ancestor Perseus, was rightfully part of his dominion, as 
was indeed also the more extended region conquered by Pelops, 
who had been the vassal of his fathers (warépoy toév éudv 
dodAos). This high tone of language would scarcely be worthy 
of remark if it were not that Herodotus elsewhere (vi. 58-9), in 
speaking of the funeral ceremonies attendant on the death of a 
Spartan king as being the same as those among the barbarians 
of Asia, adds that among the Persians the same customs prevail. 
To Herodotus all this is not surprising. He proceeds to give other 
instances of the primitive habits obtaining in Sparta. For us, 
however, this survival of primitive habits in Sparta is important, 
because of the natural inference to which it leads, that the same may 
well have been the case at Mycenz. There are besides records 
of other parts of Greece having failed to get beyond the first 
stage of civilisation, even in comparatively late times, and even 
without such records it would in itself be highly probable that the 
general march of civilisation had swept past without affecting out- 
lying places, especially such as were secluded among mountains. 
Thucydides (i 5) says that in his time the Acarnanians and /Etolians 
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were in this condition, and again (iii. 94). that one of the races in 
“Etolia spoke an unknown tongue. It was these #tolians who 
not so very long afterwards, when the Macedonian kingdom had lost 
its former ascendency, were for a time the paramount power of Greece. 
Yet to the last nothing was more conspicuous in this people than its 
passion for plunder. In the later times of semi-barbarous wars with 
Pyrrhus and his Epirotes, with Macedonia and its Celtic mercenaries, 
it seems incredible that the strong walls of Mycenz should have 
been left unutilised, and indeed there is among the remains evidence 
of Greek occupation much later than B.c. 4€8. A more serious ques- 
tion is, whether there is not also evidence of a temporary occupation 
by some other more or less barbarous people. This brings us to 
Dr. Schliemann’s excavations. 

It is always pleasant to welcome a discovery, but it makes a 
difference when the discoverer himself has already appropriated for 
it all the usual terms of praise. The pity is that Dr. Schliemann 
had in this matter of Mycenz really rendered a signal service to 
archeology, up to the point when he took to writing about it. There 
he fails, and it cannot be said to be his fault if the present methods 
of archxological study are not brought into contempt. To pass, 
however, to the things themselves which were found in the graves 
on the acropolis, we may observe that to use part of a citadel as 
a burying ground seems to imply that the interments took place 
under a siege rather than that the spot was selected as a mark of 
honour. It is all very well to refer to the mythical tomb of Erech- 
theus on the acropolis of Athens. But here we have a large number 
of people who could not have been entitled to such honour, even if 
they had been followers of Agamemnon. They are buried in mere 
holes in the earth, and in some cases are doubled up cruelly into 
spaces too short for them. To the Greeks, as far back as their 
literature or undoubted remains enable us to judge them, that process 
would not have seemed honour to the dead. Yet from a wider view 
there may have been nothing actually dishonourable in it, since in 
the ancient cemetery of Hallstadt in Austria, and, even to come 
nearer home, among the ancient Britons, or to go farther, in Peru, I 
believe, a similar phenomenon is common enough. Mr. Gladstone’s 
explanation (p. xxxix) wants only this, that we should be prepared, 
as perhaps many will be, to follow him in accepting the real existence 
of Agamemnon and Orestes. 

The cemetery of Hallstadt has this again in common with the 
acropolis of Mycene, that it has yielded abundant evidence of two 
or more persons being buried in one grave, of partial cremation of 
the bodies, of the habit of placing the dead from east to west, of 
the cremation having taken place in the graves themselves, and, 
what is of considerable interest, an acquaintance with Greek subjects 
of design. More singular still is the coincidence that the peculiar 
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pattern of ‘ wonderful cross-buttons,’ of which a number are engraved 
in Schliemann (pp. 258-9) occurs very obviously on one of the 
bronzes from Hallstadt (Von Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstadt, 
pl. 9, fig. 8). Varied slightly but not essentially, and enriched with 
enamel, it is less rare among Gallo-Roman antiquities. The pro- 
cess of enamelling strictly so called is stated by Pliny to have 
been a Celtic invention, and the frequency of enamelled objects 
among Celtic remains appears to justify his statement. Nowhere in 
Greece, however, so far as I know, has any pattern of this type been 
discovered, and, indeed, its whole character may be said to be as 
entirely contrary to the Greek spirit of design as it is consistent 
with that of the ancient races of the North of Europe. So much is 
this the case that I cannot help thinking that the occurrence of this 
pattern must present the greatest possible difficulty to those who are 
acquainted with the importance and distinctiveness of these patterns 
as evidence of nationality. A copy from a Greek vase, the original 
of which would fall in the sixth century B.c., will be found in Von 
Sacken (pl. 21, fig. 1), and it is instructive as showing with what 
skill an artistic design could be reproduced, compared with the utterly 
barbarous result when the workman was free to follow his own bent, 
as may be seen in numerous instances in Von Sacken. This, of 
course, does not apply to mere geometric patterns, in the execution 
of which there existed apparently an hereditary instinct, which, as I 
have already said, was strikingly enough exhibited also by those who 
carved the ornaments on the tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenz (the 
so-called Treasury of Atreus). Another pattern, which occurs very 
frequently on the gold objects from Mycenz, and has the appearance 
as if of a rope coiled slowly round balls set at regular intervals on 
a circular band, will be found engraved under Nos. 239, 245, and 
in several other examples. This same principle of ornament is to 
be seen again at Hallstadt (e.g. Von Sacken, pl. 10, fig. 4). Hil- 
debrand in his work on bronze fibule gives the very counterpart 
of it (pl. 5, No. 21) as a type of Scandinavian ornament; while 
Kemble, in his Horw Ferales (pl. 11, fig. 5, p. 166), cites the 
same on a Celtic bronze disc found at Coveney Fen near Ely, 
pointing out—what is indeed the curious thing about it—that though 
at first sight it seems to be entirely non-Hellenic, yet when 
we come to examine it as in the examples cited from Schliemann, 
we see that it is nothing more than our familiar friend the Greek 
fret extended, set out on a circular space, and having the angles 
rounded off. So far as we know, the fret, otherwise called the 
meander, retained its strictly angular line from first to last among 
the Greeks. Undoubtedly there is much remaining to be known 
about the Greeks, especially in these minor matters, but it will be a 
singular confession, if it ever must be made, that their fret pattern 
was developed out of this rope pattern which hitherto has seemed to 
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be peculiar to the ancient people of the north of Europe. As 
evidence tending to the contrary effect we may cite the vase from 
Rodenbach in Bavaria (Bertrand, Archéologie Celtique et Gauloise, 
p- 357), which in its gourd-like shape so closely resembles vases 
common in Cyprus. It will be seen- at once that the circular band 
of fret pattern on it requires little more than the edges to be 
rounded to produce the rope pattern. Nor is it to be supposed that 
this vase may have been imported through Pheenician traders from 
Cyprus, since the animal figures on it are beneath their manner of 
working, so far as we know. Yet the shape must have come through 
this channel. The pattern on the bronze helmet found in a tomb at 
Berru (Marne), and engraved by Bertrand (pl. 10), appears to be a 
distinct reminiscence of this rope pattern mixed curiously enough 
with the pure Greek palmette, while round the border of one of the 
fragments of this helmet (pl. 10, fig. 3) will be seen the essential 
elements of the cuttle-fish pattern, which occurs at Mycene and 
Ialyssos in Rhodes, and has already played a considerable part in the 
discussions about these antiquities. This helmet is dated by Bertrand 
at from B.c. 200 to B.c. 350. Another of the gold discs (Schliemann, 
No. 241), which we presume is typical of many more, represents the 
conventional rosette, but it will be seen that the lines are formed by 
means of a number of semicircles, intersecting in the centre, and having 
altogether the appearance of being drawn with compasses. This me- 
chanical character is noticeable also among certain of the antiquities 
from Hallstadt (as in Von Sacken, pl. 10). The gold wheel (Schlie- 
mann, No. 316) is more or less closely like wheels from Hallstadt, 
while one cannot comfortably associate it with Greek patterns. The 
principle of a disc with many lines radiating from the centre may be 
seen in Lindenschmidt’s Vaterldéndische Alterthiimer (pl. vii. fig. 2), 
while as to the spirals, which may be described as rampant among 
the things from Mycenz, we may remark that they are equally 
abundant on Northern antiquities, but on the whole rather scarce 
than otherwise among those of Greece proper. 

It is time that we had a change from these dry patterns, though 
I would wish still to add that they are as important perhaps as the 
roots of words in determining the nationality of the people who use 
them. Let us turn to the extraordinary wealth of gold which the 
Greeks in many needy times would have been glad to have known to 
be lying in those graves at Mycene. Had they been aware that 
Agamemnon and his riches were buried there, as tradition indicated ac- 
cording to Dr. Schliemann, it is not to be expected that anything of 
it would have been left for him to find. Or what would not the Gauls 
in the army of Pyrrhus have done with it, when we know how they 
ransacked the tombs of the kings in Thessaly? The only parallel to 
this metallic splendour is presented by certain of the tombs of the 
Crimea, dating from about the fourth century B.c. The parallel does 
not hold good as regards the beauty of the articles, since those from 
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Kertch are unsurpassed in this respect, while those from Mycenz 

run very much in the contrary direction. An abundance of gold in 

the Crimea is not remarkable, since among the Scythians it was no 
rare commodity. Indeed Herodotus quotes a tradition among them 
(iv. 5), that certain articles of gold had once fallen in a melting con- 
dition from the heavens, which gold was afterwards preserved as 
sacred by the kings. In the north of Europe also there was a great 
abundance of gold, as to which Herodotus says (iii. 116) he knew. not 
how it was come by. The Greeks appear to have made a practical 
use of what they had. 

It is to the Crimea again that we turn to find a gold mask placed 

on the face of the dead, similar to the masks from Mycenz, yet with 
this difference, that while it is carefully modelled apparently with 
due observation of the sunken features, the Mycenz masks express 
the stiffness of death only in a formal manner, and without artistic 
ability. But what is unaccountable in them, assuming them to date 
from an early period, is that while in early Greek sculpture it is a 
rule, without exception I believe, that the eyes slope very distinctly 
with the outer corners turned upwards, in which direction turn also 
the outer corners of the mouth, precisely the reverse is to be seen on 
the mask No. 331. In the other, No. 474, there is in the shape of 
the beard, and in the thin compressed lips, a certain community 
with Greek sculpture of the sixth century B.c., but the eyes are 
suggestive of later times, as indeed are the other masks taken 
all together. Nor is it an answer to this to suppose that they were 
closely studied portraits—which to me is wholly incredible—since it 
is only reasonable to assume that the tendency just mentioned in the 
eyes and mouth of early Greek sculpture was, though conventional, 
yet warranted by the actual type of the early Greek face. Masks, 
some of them with an obvious expression of death, and with an 
apparently marked individualism, are to be seen among the antiqui- 
‘ties of the South Seas. But there is as yet no evidence of the use of 
them for the faces of the dead in Greece. I may mention, however, 
that in the British Museum is a very fine bronze one, of Roman 
workmanship, found in this country at Ribchester. It is attached to 
a helmet, in such a way that the whole head of the deceased would 
be covered. The expression of face is that of a dead person. I 
understand also that a number of masks have been obtained from 
tombs in the ancient Roman province of Dacia. So that again we 
find the argument leading us towards the Hyperboreans. 

It is a characteristic of the early antiquities of the middle and 
north of Europe that, while presenting innumerable examples of 
geometric patterns very beautifully executed, they never show us a 
representation of figures, whether of men or animals, which is not 
ludicrous, unless in some rare cases where a Greek or Etruscan 
design has been carefully followed. In the things from the tombs at 
Mycenz there is the same extraordinary failure when the figure is 
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attempted. See, for instance, Nos. 267, 268, and 273, which indeed 
have all the grossness of Burmese work. On the other hand, there 
are numerous exceptions, which show that advantage has been taken 
of the methods of grouping or arrangement common in Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and early Greek art, such, for example, as in the decorative 
confronting of the two swans in No. 279, or the treatment of the 
wings of the sphinx, No. 277. Again, the gryphon, No. 272, has 
some of the power of Greek design, and from the treatment of the 
wings might be taken as an instance of a phase of art which had 
passed strictly through the earlier stage of geometric patterns. A 
notable exception to the apparently native rudeness of Mycenz is 
the silver bull’s head, to which is devoted two separate full-page 
engravings (pp. 216, 217) under the impression that it is the head of 
a cow which Dr. Schliemann had predicted he would find at Mycene. 
In any case it is a work of highly advanced art, entirely out of place 
among the other objects from these tombs, except so far as concerns 
the rosette attached to its forehead. Most conspicuous, however, 
among the artistic failures of Mycene are the tombstones. To have 
tombstones at all must, I think, be admitted to be an essentially 
Greek idea. At any rate, these stone slabs, with their sunk panel 
bearing a bas-relief, are conceived according to the principles of 
Greek stele, and considering that in execution they present the 
same barbarous features as many of the things found in the tombs, 
we may take it that they were placed to mark their site. From the 
frequent patterns on them it is clear that the makers were men 
accustomed to execute geometric ornaments in metal-work. What 
temptation could there have been to go beyond this? Art, when it 
strikes out a new course, strikes it boldly and well. New phases or 
new schools of art do not grow up miserably. They spring up, and 
by the astonishment they produce succeed. It seems impossible to 
imagine these slovenly Mycenz spiral-workers conceiving and intro- 
ducing into their profession this really artistic element of design. It 
must have been worked out elsewhere, and we may be sure with success 
as distinct as is the failure here. They are precisely on the same level 
as the wretched sculptured stones of Scotland copied by local masons 
from the illuminated manuscripts in the monasteries. I am far from 
supposing that the art of the Greeks sprang, like their favourite 
goddess, full-armed into existence. But of all people they had the 
faculty, in art at least, of doing nothing that was not intelligible and 
completely appropriate, and I think they must have had this faculty 
from the first. Hitherto, so far as we have been able to trace the 
growth of their art, this has been conspicuous, and, naturally, it is 
only when every other attempt has failed that we should concede the 
contrary, as must be done if these Mycenz tombstones are to be early 
Greek. Let us rather remember the masks already spoken of, and ask 
whether this mixture of knowledge of artistic style and barbarity of 
execution is possible except either in the base and degenerate age of 
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a nation, or, as is more likely, in the rude age of a people contem- 
porary with, and having some means of access to, the art productions 
of a more advanced nationality. Supposing the sculptors of the 
Mycenz tombstones to have been early Greeks, and working inde- 
pendently of models from some advanced stage of art, it would be 
fair to compare their work with that of the rock-cut sculptures in 
Scandinavia. The rendering of the individual figures is identically 
rude in both. But in the latter there is no trace whatever of artistie 
design in the arrangement or composition, while at Mycenz this is 
striking enough, and unaccountable except by assuming good models 
to have been known. 

No doubt it is fair to imagine that such models may have been 
got from abroad, say from Assyria or Egypt, either directly through 
commerce with the Phcenicians or indirectly and at second hand 
from Greeks who had already modified them. On the latter view 
of the case much variation would be allowed for, but on the other 
view we should expect that at least the dress and other details 
of the originals would be reproduced, if not with the accuracy 
of skilled Pheenician copyists, yet with indubitable indications. 
If we take, for instance, the design of what is meant for a warrior 
in a chariot riding down a foot soldier, as figured in No. 140, 
and repeated with some variety in the shape of the chariot in No. 
141, it will appear as if the designer must have had some access to 
Assyrian sculptures, where this general motive more or less exactly 
rendered is of frequent occurrence. But on closer inspection it will 
be seen that there ought to have been two persons in the chariot, the 
warrior and the charioteer, to have been consistent with either 
Assyrian or early Greek art. Nor is it a sufficient answer to this 
objection to say, that there is only one horse indicated where obviously 
two are to be understood, because this is common enough in early 
Greek work, and is justified by the side view which is taken, whereas 
I doubt if it would be easy to find in Greek or Assyrian art the 
omission of the charioteer, whose attitude was never such as to blend 
with that of the warrior. On one of the engraved rings, which, for 
other reasons, may also ve assumed to have been imported, it will be 
seen that this point is carefully attended to. The shape of either of 
the chariots cannot be assigned to any particular nationality, and as 
to the form of the scabbard, containing a sword, worn by the figure 
in No. 140, it seems to me to be not only out of keeping with the 
notion of an early age, but suggestive of the barbarous weapon of 
some more recent nation in the North of Europe. On another tomb- 
stone (No. 24) we have what might seem to be an Assyrian concep- 
tion in the disposition of the design into two fields, in the nearer of 
which is a dog pursuing a deer, while in the farther one is a chariot 
again with only one person in it. Hunting scenes are common enough 
in Assyrian sculpture, though usually attended with much pomp 
and ceremonia!. But, to go to the other extreme, they constitute 
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also a very favourite subject on the rude sculptured stones of Scot- 
land, where, as I understand, the deer is symbolic of the human soul. 
On these stones will be found also many examples of the Greek fret 
and other patterns sadly bungled as at Mycenz. Had the things 
discovered in the graves at Mycenze been found in tolia or Epirus, 
or even in the North of Europe, they would have caused surprise, 
but would yet not have been unprecedented altogether; and I have 
endeavoured to show that it is at least not unreasonable to suppose, 
first, that an outlying place such as Mycene may have in great part 
retained, so long as it was allied with Sparta—that is, down to its 
capture in B.c. 468—the habits of primitive people, as in /Etolia; 
and secondly, that in some subsequent period, as, for example, when 
the district where it lies was the scene of warlike contests between 
the northern and semi-barbarous peoples of Greece, its strong walls 
may have been taken advantage of for the temporary settlement of 
some horde. In historical records we have only the barest outline of 
these wars, but we know very well that the destruction which reigns 
everywhere among the Greek cities of the Peloponnesus has not all 
been due to time and the barbarism of comparatively recent centuries. 
In speaking of primitive habits, it will be understood that we do not 
exclude from them the knowledge of war and its various implements, 
the possession of metallic wealth, and a certain faculty of artistic 
ornamentation. All this, however, it may be said, is mere specula- 
tion, which the other antiquities found on the acropolis dispel as so 
much chaff. It may be so, but the arguments which we have ad- 
vanced in favour of the things from the tombs and the art on the 
tombstones being possessed of many of the characteristic features of 
northern and semi-barbarous nations must be met, before they can be 
finally disposed of, by something more than the theory that they 
belong to an exceedingly early period, when Greek art was in its 
infancy, as all art must at one time be. 

Let us turn then to the things found outside the tombs. With the 
tombstones we have already dealt, but it remains to be noticed as 
curious that they stood about sixteen feet above the tombs which they 
were placed to mark, and from ten to twelve feet under the modern sur- 
face of the soil. So completely are they in keeping with the contents of 
the tombs, that it is impossible to suppose them to have been erected at 
a later date. It follows, then, either that these graves were originally 
dug down to an extraordinary depth, in one place twenty-three feet, 
or that instead of this, a mound was heaped up over them, and then 
stones placed on the mound, reminding us of the tumulus of Alyattes, 
and particularly of the Thracian custom of making a mound over the 
grave (Herodotus, v. 7) for this reason, that among the Crestonians 
of Thrace, a people about whom much has been written to prove and 
to disprove that they were Pelasgians, when a man died, one of his 
many wives was selected to be slain and buried with him. The 
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bodies were burned. A similar custom carried to greater excess 
as regards the number of wives sacrificed, would explain the abundance 
of personal ornaments at Mycenz. From the ten to twelve feet of 


soil above the tombstones, a stratum of two or three feet must be 
deducted for the late Hellenic remains next the surface, and we have 


thus an accumulation of only eight or nine feet at the most to account 
for. Such an accumulation might have taken a long time to form 
had the acropolis been always deserted. But as it was inhabited in 
later Hellenic times at least, it would seem on the contrary probable 
that this formation had been rapidly made. On the theory of a 
very slow accumulation of débris above the tombstones, we have to 
bear in mind that a long time must have elapsed before anything of 
the kind would be permitted, supposing the place to have remained 
inhabited by descendants of the dead; and bearing this in mind, we 
very naturally expect that between the antiquities found above the 
tombstones, and those from beneath them, there would be a long 
distance of time represented. Except as regards the late Hellenic 
articles already mentioned, this is not the case so far as I can see: 
terra-cotta idols, as they are called, of exactly the same stamp, having 
been found apparently at any depth from three to eighteen feet. At 
the same time there appear to be two very distinct classes among these 
antiquities, though they are not separated by any difference of level 
in the soil. On the one class are to be found patterns identical with 
those on the gold ornaments from the graves, while the other class ob- 
viously belong to an early period of Greek art. As illustrations of the 
latter we may cite for the present No. 213, the fragments of a painted 
vase from the ‘vast Cyclopean house’ (183 feet by 134 feet), and 
No. 80, an aryballos, painted with figures of warriors and found at a 
depth of six feet. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider the dimensions of 
this house, which is described as the royal palace. If one thing 
more than another is calculated to impress people with the conviction 
that the whole Homeric story of Agememnon and the others is a pure 
legend, it is to be soberly asked to believe that there he and his 
ancestors dwelt. He would have been more comfortable in one of 
his many ships. And to bring Cassandra here ! 

The vases in question belong to the third stage of Greek vase- 
painting, in which the delineation of the human figure was the main 
object of the design. This style is sometimes called the Corinthian, 
and as yet there has been no evidence of its having an earlier date 
than the end of the seventh century z.c., while there is every pro- 
bability of its having lasted to the end of the sixth century. The 
pottery from outside one of the ‘ Treasuries’ (Nos. 157-8) represents 
an earlier stage of the art, though found much nearer the surface. 
Such fragments have long been known as not rare in the surface soil 
of Mycenz. They are admitted always to be essentially Greek. 
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The same must, I think, hold good of the three gold ornaments with 
designs in intaglio (Nos. 253-5) from the third sepulchre, and not only 
these but also the few engraved stones found elsewhere and bearing 
generally the representation of animals. As regards two of the 
gold objects just cited, it will be observed that they are described 
with a fine fancy, the one as representing Herakles slaying the 
Nemean lion, the other as a combat between Achilles and Hector. 
There is no indication of any one of these persons, and if by a stretch 
of imagination the encounter of a huntsman with a lion could be 
identified with the well-known group of Herakles and the Lion, it 
would necessarily be at the expense of relegating this particular work 
to a fairly late period, since it would seem from the large number of 
engraved stones of an undoubtedly early date, and from the general 
tendency of artistic development, that the artistic types of special 
legends did not commend themselves very readily to minor workers of 
the kind employed then in engraving. 

Without leaving the subject of engraving we may pass to the 
things characterised more or less as barbarous, by calling attention 
to the gold ring (No. 530), and inquiring with all seriousness 
whether it is possible to assign such a work to any but a bar- 
barous workman having highly advanced designs before him to copy 
or vary as best he could. Among the numerous existing engraved 
stones of archaic origin, it will be seen that when the subject is a single 
animal, it is placed on the field in such a way as to cover as much 
space as possible; when there are two animals or two figures there is 
a very general observance of symmetry in strict accordance with the 
principles of early sculpture. But in this ring the design observes 
none of the conditions of sculpture; on the contrary, it resembles 
a picture in which symmetry is not essential. In this respect it 
is not only unlike all that is known of ancient art, whether in 
Greece, Assyria, or Egypt, but when we come to details, a feeling 
of repugnance is raised at every point. Nothing is known except 
in India to prepare us for women with pendulous breasts, wasp 
waists, and crinoline skirts. Such a tree as that on this ring 
seems an impossibility except in India. But really there is little 
use in proceeding with the analysis since, though the ring obviously 
cannot fit into any stage of Greek art, yet we must confess that it 
would be something like an injustice to ascribe it even to the 
Hyperboreans with late Greek models before them. Still, with the 
barbarous patterns and masks of the tombs it must go. 

It may be argued, then, that the pottery and the engraved rings 
or ornaments here admitted to be of an early class and distinct 
from the mass of articles found in the tombs had been imported into 
Mycenz, since objects characteristically the same are found frequently 
in other places where their production is sufficiently natural; and in 
the same way it may be argued that the objects having patterns and 
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elements of design common only to the Northern peoples of Europe, 
so far as is known, must also have been brought from this quarter. 
On the other hand, it may be the fate of archeology to discover 
that the signs which have been determined upon to distinguish the 
art productions of one ancient nationality from another, are mere 
fancies, and that there must have been a time when there existed 
among all mankind a brotherhood so close that no distinctions could 
be drawn between what was done in Peru and what in Greece. 
Meantime it is safest to hold by the distinctions, and applying them 
to the discoveries of Mycenz, we see no better way out of the diffi- 
culty than by supposing the things which are clearly Greek and 
common to many parts of Greece to have been imported at the time 
when they were common, and that the things which are clearly 
common in style to the productions of the North of Europe were, if 
made in Mycenz, made by people who retained the primitive tradi- 
tions of art brought from the North, whether these makers were 
descendants of the original inhabitants of the place or temporary 
settlers in it in later times. 

It should, however, be observed that besides the antiquities 
which point to a northern origin, there are others again which from 
their resemblance to things found in Cyprus and at Ialyssos in Rhodes 
would seem to have been in some way associated with early Greek 
art, though in fact they present certain features which find no 
place in the development of Greek design as hitherto known. 
As an example of this we may take the fragmentary vase 
(No. 232) with a floral decoration applied in such a way as to 
intimate a complete ignorance of the principles of ornament on 
Greek pottery and to suggest at first sight that it must be an 
entirely foreign production. Yet to some extent there is to be seen 
also on the pottery from Ialyssos an abandonment of the strictly 
Greek system and the substitution of a sprawlingness in which the 
first duty of the potter, to apply his design so as not to interfere 
with the form of his vase, is forgotten, just as it is very constantly 
in our day. When, therefore, resemblances were pointed out between 
designs from Mycenz and those of the pottery from Ialyssos, I could 
not feel that we had got on firm ground, since that very pottery had 
always presented to me an insurmountable difficulty, for this reason, 
that it appeared to represent a decadence following upon what in 
Greece proper was only the first stage of vase-painting. Nor, apart 
from that question, is it easy to determine the date of the sepulchre 
at Ialyssos. The bronze swords found in it are exceedingly fine in 
form and edge. A small ivory figure in the round, seated with hands 
on knees, would by itself be placed beside the seated figures from 
Branchide, perhaps not earlier than the beginning of the sixth century 
B.C. The engraved gems with figures of animals may be earlier than 
this, but as yet so much has not been proved. One of them most 
VoL. V.—No. 23. K 
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singularly has the same design of two Jions rampant and regardant as 
on the lion gateway at Mycenz, so that somehow there must have 
been a community of artistic tradition between the makers of both, 
distant as the places are. Among the numerous small ornaments 
of vitrified ware—a substance also found at Mycenze—is one with 
the figure of a sphinx, the design of which has every appearance 
of having been derived from Egypt or Assyria through the Phe- 
nicians. From Egypt also, and probably through the same channel, 
must have come the porcelain scarab with the cartouche of Thothmes 
the Third, who reigned about B.c. 1400. Can this object have 
such an antiquity? I think not, because this same cartouche 
occurs among the porcelain scarabs found in tombs at Camirus in 
Rhodes, along with other articles in porcelain, among which is a small 
vase with a Greek inscription, the palzography of which is not 
earlier than the sixth century B.c. The question, then, as regards 
Thothmes is the same as if we were to find, which may be common 
enough, a very ancient Chinese signature on a very modern piece of 
China ware. 

Since the discoveries at Mycene an ancient sepulchre has been 
found at Spata, a village in Attica, at the foot of Mount Hymettos, 
and among its contents are certain ornaments, more or less of the same 
type as ornaments from Mycenze. Without this comparison these 
objects would not have been very surprising, since with them were 
found things of more ambitious design in which, to judge from the en- 
gravings in the Athenaion, it is impossible not to trace the hand of 
a Pheenician craftsman, or some other working in the same vein. 
There is thus this difference between Spata and Mycene, that in 
the former the figure drawing is excellent of its kind, though the 
patterns are indifferent, while at Mycenz the only skill recognisable 
is in the patterns. There is likely to be a variety of theories advanced 
as to the ancient inhabitants of Spata, but meantime I may cite the 
passage of Herodotus (vi. 137) tracing the story of the Pelasgians 
of Lemnos, who had formerly had a settlement at the foot of Mount 
Hymettos assigned them for having built the Pelasgic wall round 
the acropolis of Athens. This wall has always been supposed to 
have been built at the same time as the walls of Tiryns and Mycene. 

After these digressions within digressions, which might have been 
multiplied many times without exhausting the various points of . 
importance to archzology, we are ready to breathe freely again in 
the air of Mycenz. I had previously thought and said that the 
distinction of the antiquities from the acropolis into two classes, 
the one of a northern character, the other Phoenician or Pelasgic, 
and in part early Greek, was confirmed by this difference in the 
circumstances under which they were found, that the things from 
the tombs were exclusively of the northern type, while those met 
with in the soil above the tombs were of the other class, The 
difficulty of the lowermost objects being the most recent seemed to 
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be not unnaturally explained on the theory that over the graves had 
been made, when the interment took place, a mound collected from 
the ancient soil of the immediate neighbourhood, this habit of 
making mounds over the dead having been a very common practice 
among northern peoples. The surface soil of Mycene is rich in 
fragments of archaic workmanship. I still adhere to the probability 
of this explanation, though I must now admit, on the authority 
of Dr. Schliemann’s record, that certain objects characteristically 
identical in design with things found in the tombs were also met with 
in the upper soil, and that contrariwise certain articles were yielded by 
the tombs no less akin, from an artistic point of view, with articles 
found above them. On the other hand, I am not assuming that the 
people who made these interments came in a night and vanished at 
daybreak, but in view of the evidence to which reference has been 
made at length, I would prefer to suppose that Mycenz, down to a 
comparatively late period, was inhabited for the most part by a 

people who, while retaining the semi-barbarous habits common to 
Xtolia, Epirus, and the more northern districts of Europe, had yet, 

like the people of these countries, as I have shown, utilised their 
opportunities of importing articles of luxury apparently through the 

Phenicians, without at the same time having their own peculiarly 

northern system of decoration affected by their importations. But, 

it will be said, the obviously imported designs at Mycenz fall in an 

undoubtedly early period, so far as they represent a vital stage in 

the development of art, yet if we take, as we may fairly enough, the 

latest possible date for this vital stage, we shall not be obliged to go 

beyond z.c. 500, and if we regard it as a possibility that certain 

designs peculiar to this stage had been perpetuated in a place like 

Mycenz, where there are no remains of the high art which flourished 

considerably before then in the great centres of Greece, we shall not, 

I think, be far from the mark. It is true that the only positive 

evidence of a late occupation of Mycene points unmistakeably to a 

people who fully shared the artistic decline of the rest of Greece, as 

may be seen from some fragments of sculptured stele in the British 

Museum, brought from Mycene many years ago by Mr. Inwood. 

They may be as late as Roman times, and in any case are not evi- 

dence of more than a few settlers. But why not, it may be asked, 

assume that the interments had taken place at some remote time, 

when the greater part at least of Greece must have been in a primi- 

tive condition, common probably to the rest of Europe? The 

obstacle to that is that among the designs in these graves, not to 

recall other peculiarities which have been pointed out, there are 

elements which appear to present conclusive proof of being debased 

from designs the origin of which cannot be traced to any very early 

period. 

A. S. Murray. 
Kk 2 
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‘SADDLING THE RIGHT HORSE,’ 


A DIALOGUE. 


A. Have I read the debates? Read a hundred columns of con- 
densed talk for and against the conduct of the Government? I read 
Cranbrook’s despatch, and Beaconsfield’s summing up. That was 
enough for me. The long and the short of the matter is, that the 
Government had no choice but to act as they did, unless they wished 
to see Russia mistress of Afghanistan. India would soon have 
followed. We ought to have done it long ago; but these peace-at- 
any-price people, who make morality an excuse for cowardice and 
indecision, could not see their way to it. They ride their crotchets 
into everything. The idea of scrupling about the dignity of a 
miserable savage when the substantial good of millions of civilised 
people is in the question! 

B. Ah, Iam not a party man. I ask only for information. But 
can you tell me why the Conservatives didn’t put Afghanistan on a 
proper footing when they were in office before ? 

A. Because the Viceroys and other officials whose business it was 
never let them know that there was any danger. Mere red-tapism. 
They had got into a groove about India and the frontier and so forth, 
and never looked out of their nests to see what was going on in Central 
Asia. As Lord Beaconsfield said in his last speech—thorough-going 
speech that was—‘ they were not fit to be Viceroys.’ 

B. But did the Viceroys make no suggestions about Central Asia 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Government ? 

A, They sent home see-saw minutes and things. But of course 
Gladstone did nothing. They all put their timid heads together, 
and came to the conclusion that things were very well as they 
were. That was their policy of masterly inactivity. Masterly 
rubbish ! 

B. Did you read Gladstone’s speech at Greenwich ? 

A. Oh! Gladstone is only jealous of Dizzy. We should have 
made him an‘Earl at the same time, and then we should have heard 
nothing of this. 

B. But did you read his speech ? 
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A. I should think not. Whocares what Gladstone says? Accus- 
ing the Government of misrepresentation and what not. Surely they 
are English gentlemen. You don’t mean that I am to believe that 
her Majesty’s Ministers are—not to put too fine a point upon it— 
liars ? 

B. Hush! No such thing. ‘All men are liars,’ up to a certain 
point, without meaning any harm. When a man is his own advocate, 
he is apt to see things through a coloured medium. However, with- 
ont entering into a dissertation about truth, I will say this much, 
that the account given by her Majesty’s Ministers of what took place 
before they entered on office does not correspond in all material 
respects with what I have read in the Blue-books. If their account is 
accurate—if it is the case that all Viceroys before Lord Lytton’s time 
were blind or indifferent to what was going on in Central Asia—if the 
present frontier was fixed at haphazard without reference to any 
danger from Russia, I admit that their defence is complete, and that, 
as you say, they had no choice but todo what they have done. Have 
you looked into the Blue-books ? 

A. Why should I? Hasn’t Lord Cranbrook given a summary of 
them? And have not the Times, and the Telegraph, and the 
Standard, and half a dozen other papers said that it is correct ? 
Perhaps you want me to believe that they also are—— 

B. Coloured mediums. Well, we will put that on one side. At 
least, you will admit that in the Blue-books 

A. Blue-books! Blue-books! I am tired of hearing about Blue- 
books. What do I take my newspaper for, if not to be saved the 
trouble of reading that sort of thing for myself? 

B. Blue-books are cheap—almost cheaper, bulk for bulk, than 
the newspapers—and some of them are very entertaining. In a 
matter of this sort, being a simple record of facts, they have the 
advantage of being colourless. I should like to go over some of the 
main points with you. I won’t trouble you with details. Can you 
spare me an hour or so, and let us go over them together each armed 





with a copy? 

A, What is the good? Time is too precious. 

B. Even when the substantial good of millions of civilised people 
is at stake ? 

A, Well, business is rather slack at present. I don’t mind if I 
do give you half an hour or so since you wish it. 

B. Will you meet me at the club to-morrow? I will bring the 
books. 

A. Agreed—though I don’t see the use of it after all that has 
been said. 


B. I think you said yesterday that the Viceroys before Lord 
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Lytton never alluded to the progress of Russia in Central Asia as 
thing to be considered with reference to our Afghanistan frontier ? 

A, Well, they might have sent minutes and things. 

B. They did, and now let us see what they sent. The subject was 
first brought under the notice of the Home Government by Sir John 
(now Lord) Lawrence and his Council, in a despatch dated the 3rd of 
September, 1867. You will find the passage at p. 20: 


The intelligence now communicated suggests the discussion of another subject, 
which has latterly from time to time forced itself on our aitention. We allude to 
the present position of Russia in Central Asia. From circumstances which Russia 
alleges to have been to a great degree beyond her control, and to have forced upon 
her an aggressive policy, her advances have been rapid. And by the late victory 
she is reported to have achieved over Bokhara, her influence will no doubt soon, if 
it has not already, become paramount at Samarcand and Bokhara, as it has for 
some time past been in Kokand. However, some of her own statesmen assert that 
the true interests of Russia do not consist in the expansion of her posts and 
frontiers among the bigoted and uncivilised populations south of the Oxus, and they 
aver that the late advances have been prosecuted, not in fulfilment of any predeter- 
mined line of aggressive progress, but by the hostile attitude and schemes of 
Bokhara, and in opposition to her normai policy. If these representations be a 
correct exposition of the views of Russia, then it is as much in harmony with her 
interests as it is with those of British India, that up to a certain border the relations of 
the respective Governments should be openly acknowledged and admitted as bringing 
them into necessary contact and treaty with the tribes and nations on the several 
sides of such a line. If an understanding, and even an engagement of this nature, 
were come to, we, on the one hand, could look on without anxiety or apprehension 
at the proceedings of Russia on her southern frontier, and welcome the civilising 
effect of her border government on the wild tribes of the Steppe, and on the 
bigoted and exclusive governments of Bokhara and Kokand ; while Russia, on the 
other hand, assured of our loyal feeling in the matter, would have no jealousy in 
respect of our alliance with the Afghan and neighbouring tribes. 

If such be the line of policy advantageous to the interests of both Empires, the 
time would now appear to have come when the subject might with great advantage 
be brought under discussion in Her Majesty’s Cabinet. And should you coincide 
with us in these views, we would respectfully suggest that a communication might 
be made in the sense of what we have now written to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs. 


A. That seems tolerably thorough. And what was the answer of 


the Government ? 
B. You will find that at p. 25, in a letter from the Secretary of 


State to the Governor-General : 


Having thus conveyed to your Excellency the general views of Her Majesty's 
Government, I have only to add that they place the most implicit confidence in 
your prudence, and in your intimate acquaintance with the political condition of 
Afghanistan, and feel assured that they may safely leave it. to your discretion to 
act as you may think right upon any emergency that may arise. 

I now proceed to the second question, to which your Excellency refers, namely, 
whether it is desirable to make any communication to the Government of Russia, 
in order to obviate any possible inconvenience that might be apprehended from the 
progress of that Power in Central Asia. 

Up m this point Her Majesty’s Government see no reason for any uneasiness or 
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for any jealousy. The conquests which Russia has made, and apparently is still 
making, in Central Asia appear to them to be the natural result of the circum- 
stances in which she finds herself placed, and to afford no ground whatever for 
representations indicative of suspicion and alarm on the part of this country. 


A. Is not that what I told you? That comes of having such a 
Manchester lot as Gladstone and Bright at the head of affairs. 

B. Pardon me. Mr. Disraeli was then Prime Minister. If you 
turn over the page, you will see that the despatch is signed ‘S. H. 
Northcote ’ 

A. Impossible. It must be a misprint. They here profess ‘ the 
most implicit confidence’ in Lord Lawrence, and it was only the 
other day that Beaconsfield hinted he was not fit to be a Viceroy. 

B. Lapse of memory. Circumstances have changed so much. 

A. Yes, no doubt that explains it. Change of circumstances. 
Lord Beaconsfield told us that Russia was then two thousand miles 
from our Afghanistan frontier. 

B. Colour of the medium, my dear Sir, I fear. It is not cireum- 
stances in Central Asia that have changed. If you look again at these 
passages, you will see that when Lord Lawrence wrote in 1867, 
Russian influence was already paramount in Bokhara and Kokand. 
Russia had advanced with great rapidity on and after the year 1853, 
and by 1867 had either annexed or made absolutely dependent on 
her favour every government in Turkestan. 

A. I thought it was only within the last few years that she had 
done that. 

B. It is only within the last few years that much has been said in 
England about her doings in Central Asia, though Sir Henry Raw- 
linson and Mr. Grant Duff did all that they could to draw attention 
to them, and predicted that if we did not observe how Russia was 
advancing, we should wake up one day in a panic and do something 
foolish. But at least you must admit that Lord Lawrence did his 
duty in bringing the subject under the notice of the Home Govern- 
ment. 

A. Yes, yes; and the Government did—nothing. 

B. Absolutely nothing. . No, stay—before they went out of office 


‘Sir Henry Rawlinson sent a Memorandum to the Government about 


the steps that should be taken in view of the progress of Russia, and 
they transmitted it to Lord Lawrence. 

A. They had implicit confidence in him, of course. But come 
now, Sir Henry wanted something done like what is being done now. 
Why didn’t Lawrence take his advice? That is what Beaconsfield 
said—it ought to have been done long ago. 

B. You will find that forty pages of the Blue-book are filled with 
the reasons why the Indian Government did not approve of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s suggestions. Lord Lawrence did not rush and 
act upon the advice of one man, as Lord Beaconsfield admits that 
his Government has done, but consulted every Indian official of position 
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entitled to an opinion on the subject. Their opinions are contained 
in these thirty-five closely printed pages of minutes and observations 
on Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Memorandum. Read them at your leisure, 
You will find there a full discussion of the question of a scientific 


frontier. 
A, Yes, but that was before Russia had advanced where she js 


now. 
B. Before she had consolidated her advance. But the question 


was not discussed by the Indian officials with reference to her actual 
position, but distinctly on the supposition that Russia should have 
done her utmost in Turkestan and should be in a position to contem- 
plate an invasion of India. The main object in raising the question 
was to consider how England might best prepare herself in India 
against such a contingency, as you will see in the despatch from the 


Indian Government, p. 44: 


We venture to sum up the policy which is recommended or supported, in 
various language and by various arguments in our minutes, somewhat as follows :— 
We object to any active interference in the affairs of Afghanistan by the deputation 
of a high British Officer with or without a contingent, or by the forcible or amica- 
ble occupation of any post or tract in that country beyond our own frontier, 
inasmuch as we think such a measure would, under present circumstances, engender 
irritation, defiance, and hatred in the minds of the Afghans, without in the least 
strengthening our power either for attack or defence. We think tt impolitic and 
unwise to decrease any of the difficulties which would be entailed on Russia, tf that 
Power seriously thought of invading India, as we should certainly decrease them if we 
left our own frontier, and met her halfway tn a difficult country, and possibly in the 
midst of a hostile or exasperated population. We foresee no limits to the expendi- 
ture which such a move might require; and we protest against the necessity of 
having to impose additional taxation on the people of India, who are unwilling as 
it is to bear such pressure for measures which they can both understand and ap- 
preciate. And we think that the objects which we have at heart, in common with 
all interested in India, may be attained by an attitude of readiness and firmness on 
our frontier, and by giving all our care and expending all our resources for the 
attainment of practical and sound ends over which we can exercise an effective 
and immediate control. 

Should a foreign Power, such as Russia, ever seriously think of invading India 
from without, or, what is more probable, of stirring up an element of disaffection 
or anarchy within it, our true policy, our strongest security, would then, we 
conceive, be found to lie in previous abstinence from entanglements at either Cabul, 
Candahar, or any similar outpost; in full reliance on a compact, highly equipped, 
and disciplined army stationed within our own territories or on our own border; 
in the contentment, if not in the attachment, of the masses ; in the sense of security 
of title and possession, with which our whole policy is gradually imbuing the 
minds of the principal Chiefs and the Native aristocracy; in the construction of 
material works within British India, which enhance the comfort of the people, 
while they add to our political and military strength, in husbanding our finances 
and consolidating and multiplying our resources, in quiet preparation for all con- 
tingencies, which no Indian statesman should disregard ; and in a trust in the recti- 
tude and honesty of ous intentions, coupled with the avoidance of all sources of 
complaint which either invite foreign aggression or stir up restless spirits to 
domestic revolt. 


This despatch is dated the 4th of January, 1869, and now that you 
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have read it I think you will admit that when the Times said that 
the one thing which the Blue-books tell us is that the official mind 
in India was blind to the advance of Russia in Central Asia, there 
must have been some mistake. As you see for yourself, the one 
thing which this Blue-book tells us about the period prior to 1874 
is that the official mind in India, of all ranks and degrees, had given 
the most anxious and complete consideration to the advance of Russia 
in Central Asia. 

A. But, after all, their advice amounted to this, that we should 
do—nothing. 

B. Pardon me—nothing beyond the frontier, nothing in the way 
of interference with the Ameer. Masterly inactivity beyond the 
frontier, and masterly activity in strengthening our power within 
the frontier. You will see, too, if you look at the conclusion of the 
despatch, that though Lord Lawrence proposed that the Ameer should 
be let alone, writing to Mr. Gladstone’s Government, he repeated the 
proposal which he had made to Mr. Disraeli’s Government, as to putting 
ourselves in direct relation with Russia: 


The following are the only fresh measures we can bring ourselyes to recom- 
mend:—We think that endeavours might be made to come to some clear 
understanding with the Court of St. Petersburg as to its projects and designs in 
Central Asia, and that it might be given to understand, in firm but courteous language, 
that it cannot be permitted to interfere in the affairs of Afghanistan, or in those of 
any State which lies contiguous to our frontier. We are aware that this subject 
was pressed on Sir Stafford Northcote in the despatches from us, which were all 
reviewed by him in his letter of the 26th of December, 1867, No. 15, but without 
any result, The subject, however, is of such paramount importance, that we think 
ourselves justified in again pressing it on Her Majesty's Government. The truth 
appears to us to be, that the advances of Russia, coupled with the constant allu- 
sions made in the newspapers to her progress as compared with what is called the 
inaction of the British Government, have produced in the minds of Europeans and 
natives what we believe to be an exaggerated opinion of her resources and power. 
A mutual good understanding between the two Powers, though difficult of attain- 
ment, would enable us to take means to counteract unfounded rumours and to 
prevent unnecessary alarms. . . 

With these remarks we would suggest further that opportunity be taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government to lay down a course of action, which will avoid the 
perpetual recurrence to these exciting topics. 


A, When was that despatch written, did you say ? 

B. In January, 1869. 

A. Then it was addressed to Mr. Gladstone’s Government. We 
all know what they did. They were not the men to give Russia to 
understand anything disagreeable ‘in firm but courteous language.’ 
Imagine Gladstone telling Russia that she cannot be permitted to 
interfere in the affairs of Afghanistan! In my opinion the whole 
lot of the Liberals and Radicals would rather lose India than give 
any offence at St. Petersburg. 

B. That may be so; still if you look at the books, the fact is not 
to be disputed that Mr. Gladstone’s Government did what Mr. Dis- 
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raeli’s Government, on the ground that they ‘saw no reason for any 
uneasiness or for any jealousy ’ in the proceedings of Russia, and that 
the conquests she ‘had made, and apparently was still making, in 
Central Asia appeared to them to be the natural result of the cir- 
cumstances in which she found herself placed,’ declined to do. 

A. Iam prepared to believe a good deal, but where do you find 
that? If you can show me that in black and white— 

B. Pray don’t commit yourself to anything rash. You will find 
a summary of what was done by Mr. Gladstone’s Government in a 
despatch from the Indian Government in this drab Blue-book, p. 103, 
and the story of our negotiations with the Court of St. Petersburg 
about Afghanistan is told at length in this other Blue-book, which 
happens to be white. Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet at once set about 
doing what Lord Lawrence had recommended. It was an affair of 
time, because boundaries in Central Asia are not very clearly marked, 
and there was some difficulty in fixing the line beyond which our 
interests could not permit Russia to advance. But at last Earl 
Granville succeeded in obtaining from Prince Gortschakoff a distinct 
pledge that Russia would regard Afghanistan as ‘lying beyond the 
sphere within which she was called upon to exercise influence.’ The 
boundaries of Afghanistan were defined in one despatch, and accepted 
in another. I would ask you to observe that Kokand, where Russia 
was paramount in 1867, and which she formally annexed in 1876, as 
Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet professed to foresee in 1867, when they de- 
clined to take any action, is not two thousand miles from Cabul, but 
the immediately neighbouring centre of government. 

A. But what was the good of obtaining ‘ assurances’ from Russia? 
Nobody would dream of turning loose a bear from a menagerie on his 
simple word of honour that he would behave like a gentleman. 

B. True, or a lion. But apart from figures of speech, if Russia 
broke her engagements, she could be called to account like any 
other Power. What, however, I wish to make clear to you from 
these documents before we go further is, how things stood when the 
present Government took office. Their predecessors, at the instance 
of Lord Lawrence, had obtained a pledge from Russia that she would 
respect the northern boundaries of Afghanistan. They informed the 
Ameer, through Lord Northbrook, of the provision they had made 
for the security of his territories against Russian aggression, and re- 
moved the fears which, as you will see if you turn to p. 113, he 
entertained lest the new arrangement should interfere with the in- 
dependence of his internal administration. Carrying strictly out the 
advice of Lord Lawrence and his Council, they carefully avoided 
entangling relations with the Ameer. They made him presents of 
money and arms, but abstained from binding themselves to him by 
any engagements. In 1873, on the ground that the pledge given 
to Lord Granville was not sufficient protection to him against Russian 
aggression, he wished them to conclude an offensive-defensive alliance 
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with him, and to guarantee his dynasty on the throne of Cabul. 
Under such an alliance as the Ameer desired, he might have driven 
his subjects into revolt by misgovernment: we should have been 
bound to aid him in putting them down. He might have provoked 
attack from Russia: we should have been bound to back him with 
all our power. I think you will admit that no Government in its 
senses could have consented to take such an Old Man of the Sea on 
its shoulders. The British Government declined. The utmost they 
would agree to do was to promise him assistance against Russia, if 
he consented to be guided absolutely by their advice in any relations 
with the tribes beyond his frontier. The Ameer was dissatisfied, and 
sulked. Lord Northbrook allowed him to sulk, and meantime went 
on, still observing the lines of the policy sketched in Lord Lawrence’s 
despatch of 1869, strengthening our hold on India by wise and 
righteous government, improving our military position by the con- 
struction of railways, and aiming at the development of its resources 
by these and other public works. Every penny that could be spared 
from the heavily burdened finances of the country was spent upon 
this work of internal consolidation, which a succession of English 
Governments, Conservative and Liberal, had pursued as the only 
sound way of maintaining our hold on India. It was in order that 
this work might be pursued with the necessary absence of disquietude 
that Lord Lawrence had urged upon the Home Government the 
expediency of coming to an understanding with Russia about her 
proceedings in Central Asia, If you turn back to his despatch, you 
will see that he urged the necessity of fixing a course of action in 
order to ‘avoid the recurrence of these exciting topics.’ The course 
of action was fixed, as you have seen, in accordance with the unanimous 
advice of Lord Lawrence and his Council. I think the way is now 
clear for considering from the Blue-books in what respects and for 
what reasons it was disturbed by the present Government. 

A. Stop, stop! You are going too fast. They deny, some of 
them at least, that they have disturbed it. 

B. They cannot deny that the ‘exciting topics’ which Lord 
Lawrence deprecated have been raised throughout the length and 
breadth of India. 

A. But that was not their fault. It was forced upon them by 
the movements of Russia. 

B. If you turn back to the despatches of 1868 and 1869, you 
will see that Russia had made no movement which was not taken 
into account when the settled course of action was resolved upon. 
Her dealings with the three Khanates of Turkestan had all, as you 
have seen, been anticipated, even in 1867, when Mr. Disraeli’s 
Cabinet spoke of viewing the conquests which Russia had made, and 
was still making, ‘without uneasiness or jealousy.’ Russia had not 
crossed the line which had been agreed upon as the limit of her 
extension. 
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A. But she was threatening to cross. 

B. Not more than before, not more than had been anticipated, 
Turn now to the despatch, p. 128, in which Lord Salisbury first 
intimated a desire to depart from the settled course of action, and 
you will see that he was not acting from any definite suspicion that 
Russia was inclined to break her engagements : 


Her Majesty’s Government have followed with anxious attention the progress 
jesty prog 


of events in Central Asia, and on the frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan. Though . 


no immediate danger appears to threaten the interests of Her Majesty in these 
regions, the aspect of affairs is sufficiently grave to inspire solicitude and to suggest 
the necessity of timely precaution. 


This despatch is dated the 22nd of January, 1875, and was addressed 
to Lord Northbrook. Lord Salisbury, you will observe, speaks of ‘ the 
necessity of timely precaution,’ which seems to imply that he was 
dissatisfied with the precautions involved in the course of action 
settled by his predecessors. 

A. Yes, but he also says that ‘the aspect of affairs is sufficiently 
grave to inspire solicitude.’ 

B. Pardon me for again troubling you to refer to Lord Lawrence's 
despatches. You will observe that Lord Lawrence, foreseeing what 
must be the aspect of affairs in 1875, had urged timely solicitude 
and precaution upon Her Majesty’s Government, and had advised a 
settled course of action to prevent that solicitude from extending to 
the Ameer and the natives of India, and so endangering our Empire. 
If you now read the rest of Lord Salisbury’s despatch, you will see 
why he hazarded bringing upon our Empire the dangerous agitation 
which Lord Lawrence was anxious to avoid. Precisely the same 
causes for solicitude were recognised in 1867 as in 1875; to prevent 
exciting uncertainty and confused apprehension, they had been put 
at their worst, and a way of meeting them at their worst had been 
settled after anxious deliberation. Lord Salisbury had not been a 
year in office when he and his colleagues unsettled everything that 
had been settled before. Now let us see why. 


Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that more exact and constant infor- 
mation is necessary to the conduct of a circumspect policy at the present juncture. 
The disposition of the people in various parts of Afghanistan, the designs and 
intrigues of its chiefs, the movement of nomad tribes upon its frontiers, the influence 
which foreign Powers may possibly be exerting within and without its borders, 
are matters of which a proper account can only be rendered to you by an English 
Agent residing in the country. There are many details, moreover, a knowledge of 
which it is natural that the military authorities should possess, and with respect 
to which it is not to be expected that a Native Agent would be either able or 
willing to collect for your Government trustworthy information. 

I have therefore to instruet you to take measures, with as much expedition as 
the circumstances of the case permit, for procuring the assent of the Ameer to the 
establishment of a British Agency at Herat. When this is accomplished, it may 
be desirable to take a similar step with regard to Candahar. I do not suggest any 
similar step with respect to Cabul, as I am sensible of the difficulties which are 
interposed by the fanatic violence of the people. 
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From this it would appear that the risk of setting India on fire was 







om run by Her Majesty’s Government for the purpose of enlightening 
font Lord Salisbury about Afghanistan. 

» and A. Oh, come, come, that is most unfair. It is obviously of the 

Sant utmost consequence that everybody should know such points as Lord 
Salisbury wished to have cleared up. The Government would be 

gress acting in the dark if they did not know them. 

ough B. But why, if they simply wished for information, did they not 

a apply in the first instance to the Government of India, to see whether 





they could throw any light upon points which seemed doubtful to 
Lord Salisbury, after his ten months’ study of the papers of his 



















ssed office? It was surely a rash thing for a man upon the basis of a 
the few months’ cram to rush into Indian politics, and insist upon the 
Was disturbance of a course of action which had been settled by a Viceroy, 
‘ion deliberating from the active experience of a lifetime, with the 
assistance of a body of equally experienced officers. 
itly A. Well, but another experienced Viceroy with experienced 
officers did what Lord Salisbury recommended. 

“e's B. Lord Salisbury gave orders, not recommendations. And, if 
at you look at the despatches from Lord Northbrook which follow, you 
de will see that the Viceroy expostulated with all his might, and backed 
la up his objections with the opinions of all the chief officers of the 
to North-west frontier. A year was spent in communications between 
re, Lord Salisbury and the Indian Government, and the consultation of 
ee Indian officials, and Lord Northbrook went out of office without 
0 having carried out Lord Salisbury’s instructions. He has since 
le stated that he would have resigned rather than do what in the 
it opinion of himself and his Council was so prejudicial to the interests 
ut of our Empire. Lord Salisbury’s instructions were carried out by a 
a new Viceroy, Lord Lytton, who before his appointment had not even 
a a superficial acquaintance with Indian affairs, and they were carried 
t out in defiance of the protests of three members of his Council. 





A. Well, well, but after all there is nothing like bringing a fresh 
mind to bear upon things. Officials may know too much, you know. 
But look here, here is a passage in Lord Salisbury’s first despatch 


which you haven't read : 







The Ameer has more than once in former years expressed his readiness to 
permit the presence of an Agent at Herat, and it is therefore not possible that, if 
his intentions are still loyal, he will make any serious difficulty now. 








What do you say to that? It was no disturbance of Lawrence's 
policy after all, only doing what the Ameer had been willing for 
before. If he was unwilling now, it was a fair inference that Russia 
had got hold of him. 

B. You will find Northbrook’s answer to that further down on 
the same page, and in subsequent pages. But first turn back to 
Lawrence’s statement of his policy, where he says, ‘ We olfect to any 
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active interference in the affairs of Afghanistan by the deputation of 
a high British officer, with or without a contingent, &c.’ Now see 
what Lord Northbrook says : 

Nothing is traceable among the records of the Government of India showing 
that the Ameer had ever expressed his readiness to agree to the presence of a 
British Agent at Herat. His Highness might have objections to such an arrange- 
ment, and yet those objections might not indicate disloyal intentions on his part 
towards the British Government. 


A. But what cbjections could he possibly have? A diplomatic 
agent need not interfere with his affairs. 

B. To discuss that thoroughly would make too much of a demand 
on your time. You will observe that Lord Salisbury himself says : 
‘I do not suggest any similar step with respect to Cabul, as I am 
sensible of the difficulties which are interposed by the fanatic violence 
of the people. The presence of a resident Agent in the East is a 
sign that the nominal Prince is no longer his own master. That 
applies to other towns besides the capital. The Ameer could not 
afford to have it supposed that he was no longer master of Herat or 
Candahar. It would give a handle to his rivals, who could work 
upon the fanaticism and jealousy of the people, and persuade them 
that he had betrayed them. Again,a British Agent might be assassi- 
nated or murdered in a popular rising. The history of the East is 
full of examples of annexations brought about in that way. It was 
not disloyalty, but regard for his own safety and independence, that 
made the Ameer averse to British Agents. 

A. But did he not consent at one time to receive them ? 

B. Lord Northbrook inquired thoroughly into that rumour. 
You have, on one side, the statement of Captain Grey, that he under- 
stood from the Ameer’s envoy that he was willing to accept British 
residents. On the other side, you have the statements of everybody 
else who came in contact with the Ameer’s officials that, as far as 
they could learn, the Ameer was not so willing. You have also Lord 
Mayo’s despatch concerning the Umballa Conference (p. 131), saying, 
‘We distinctly intimated to the Ameer that no European officers 
would be placed in his cities.’ But that is a matter of detail. The 
event proved the Ameer’s unwillingness, and there is not an iota of 
evidence of any disloyalty on his part to us. 

A. Not his reception of a Russian Envoy ? 

B. That came much later, after Lord Lytton had insisted upon 
his receiving British residents. Besides, St. Petersburg and not 
Cabul was the quarter in which we had a right to complain of that. 

A. But I want you to tell me this. How were we to know what 
was going on in Afghanistan without we had British residents there ? 
How were we to know whether the Russians had or had not crossed 
the line you spoke of ? What was the good of a pledge, if we could 
not tell whether it was being kept or broken? Answer me that, if 
you please, out of your Blue-books. 
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B. Yes, that can be answered out of these wonderful Blue-books, 
too. We hada native Agent at Cabul, and the Indian Government 
had information also through confidential agents, otherwise called 
spies. Lord Salisbury, as you have seen, complained that the infor- 
mation thus obtained was insufficient. The Indian Government, in 
answer to his complaints, declared that in their opinion it was 
sufficient, and as good as was practically necessary, and that nothing 
had escaped the Cabul diarist that it was material for them to know. 

A. How could they tell that ? 

B. Better, at least, than people in Downing Street. They pro- 
bably could have given Lord Salisbury the information that he 
desired, if he had asked for it. But besides, we have in this white 
Blue-book, the Central Asian Correspondence, abundant illustrations 
of how well the system worked. We see there that the arrival of General 
Kaufmann’s emissaries at Cabul was at once reported by the diarist to 
the nearest Indian official, who passed on the report to the Govern- 
ment. The diarist communicated the movements of the emissaries, 
told whom they had interviews with, how the Ameer behaved to 
them, and even the contents of the letters they brought. Look, for 
example, at p. 76. The diarist makes mention of Kaufmann’s letter, 
and promises that, God willing, he will send a complete copy in a 
day or two. Here (p. 77) is the complete translation. 

A. Bless me, so it is. How can he have got hold of it? 

B. That is explained at.p. 76. The Ameer showed Kaufmann’s 
letter to him. That does not look like disloyalty to the British 
Government, does it ? 

A. But why didn’t the Government put a stop to this sending 
of messages from Kaufmann? That was clearly outside their pledge. 
Beaconsfield would soon have put a stop to it. 

B. Look at the date of Kaufmann’s letter, February, 1876, 
Gladstone was not then in office. 

A. Who was Viceroy at the time ? 

B. Northbrook when the letter was written ; Lytton when it was 
delivered. The bearer of it was first turned back by the Ameer’s 
officials at the Oxus, and did not reach Cabul till the beginning of 
June. Lord Lytton urged the Home Government to make repre- 
sentations at St. Petersburg in September. An answer to their re- 
presentations came in the form of a telegram from Prince Gortschakoff 
to Count Schouvaloff '|—*‘ démentez catégoriquement que Kaufmann 
agit 4 Cabul, soit par un agent, soit d’autre maniére.’ 

A. That was a good one. 

B. It was. But you will observe that the Government were in 
possession of a copy of Kaufmann’s letter. That being so, do you think 
they were justified in accepting the answer of the Czar’s ministers, 
when further pressed, that they would write to Kaufmann and inquire 
what he was doing? Our brave denouncers of Russian perfidy 

1 Central Asian Correspondence, p. 81. 
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remained meekly content with this answer when they held the proof 
of Russian intrigue at Cabul in their hands. Compare this now with 
their firm attitude towards the bewildered ruler of Afghanistan—* the 
earthen pipkin,’ as Lord Lytton instructed our native Agent to tell 


him, ‘ between two iron pots.’ 
A. But Lord Lytton never told the native Agent to repeat this 


to the Ameer. 

B. Excuse me. You will find the expression in a memorandum 
of an interview between Lord Lytton and our Agent at Simla in 
the Afghanistan Blue-book, p. 183. If you turn to p. 179, En- 
closure 16, you will find that the Agent was sent for in order that the 
Viceroy might explain to him frankly the views of the British 
Government for the information of the Ameer Let us pass over 
_such details, however, and follow somewhat closely the course of the 
negotiations in the summer of 1876, for that is the only way to 
understand the effect of the new policy on the Ameer’s mind. First, 
note how they were opened. At p. 149 you will find that Lord 
Salisbury wrote to Lord Northbrook as follows : 


The first step, in establishing our relations with the Ameer upon a more satis- 
factory footing, will be to induce him to receive a temporary embassy in his 
capital. It need not be publicly connected with the establishment of a permanent 


Mission within his dominions. There would be many advantages in ostensibly 
directing it to some object of smaller political interest, which it will not be difficult 
for your Excellency to find, or if need be, create. 


A. But how does that bear upon the point? Lord Northbrook 


did not carry out Lord Salisbury’s instructions. 
B. No. At p. 151 you will find that Northbrook objected to 


the astute plans of the Secretary of State, and pointed out to him, 
what he seemed to have forgotten, that the rest of his fellow-creatures 


were not all unsuspicious children : 


If a Mission is to be sent to Cabul, the most advisable course would be to state 
frankly and fully to the Ameer the real purpose of the Mission, and to invite him 
to enter cordially into those closer relations with the British Government which 
the Mission is to endeavour to establish. The Ameer and his advisers are shrewd 
enough to understand that only matters of grave political importance could induce 
us to send a special mission to His Highness’ court. If the Mission were ostensibly 
direeted to objects of minor political importance, the Ameer and his officials would 
be incredulous. He might then decline to discuss the weightier questions brought 
forward by our Envoy, and in all probability his contidence in us would be shaken, 
especially as the proposal to establish British Agents in Afghanistan is, as we 
pointed out in our despatch of the 7th of June, a departure from the understanding 
arrived at between Lord Mayo and the Ameer at the Umballa conferences of 


1869. 

A. But I still fail to see what that has got to do with what took 
place in Lord Lytton’s time. 

B. It is interesting as a prediction of what then took place, and 
an illustration of the mischief that may be done by a closet diploma- 
tist imposing a course of action after the best Machiavellian model 
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upon men in possession of the living details of a situation. In the 
despatch beginning at p. 156, you will find that Lord Salisbury, 
no ways out of conceit with his plan, in spite of the protest of 
men experienced in Oriental diplomacy and acquainted with the 
situation in Afghanistan, gave the same instructions to Lord Lytton. 
Lord Lytton was told to send a Mission to the Ameer to notify his 
assumption of the Viceregal office, and the Queen’s assumption of 
the title of Empress in relation to her Indian subjects. On the 5th 
of May, 1876, the Commissioner of Peshawur (p. 174) intimated to 
Shere Ali that the Mission was to be sent, and desired him to say 
where he would like to receive it. As Lord Northbrook foresaw, 
the Ameer’s suspicions were at once roused. Sir Lewis Pelly, you 
will observe, was the Envoy chosen, the same who had superintended 
the deposition of the Gaekwar of Baroda. The Ameer (p. 175) de- 
sired to know, before receiving the Mission, ‘ the things concealed in 
the generous heart of the English Government.’ The intimation had 
been discussed for three or four days continuously in the Ameer’s 
Council before this reply was sent. 
A, But why could he not accept the Mission at once ? 
B. At p. 181 you will find the most potent reasons : 


Ilis Ilighness feared that the Mission might merge into one of a permanent 
character, and that the Envoy, like our political Agents at the courts of the native 
Indian States, might become a referee for discontented Afghan subjects; that in 
any case, the permanent presence of a Mission would embarrass His Highness in his 
internal administration, causing annoyance to the patriotic party and raising the 
hopes of the disaffected. 

You will observe that Lord Lytton made no reply to this objection, 
his instructions being to insist on the reception of permanent Agents, 
without regard to consequences. 

A. Ah, but I see another objection made : 

His Highness was under the impression that after all that had occurred in 1873 

and since that time, no practical result would follow the Mission, and that he 
entertained no hope of an improvement. 
I find the Ameer also saying that he had fully explained his wishes 
in 1873; and as the British Government would not then concede 
what he wanted, there was no use in reopening negotiations. So it 
was Gladstone’s Government that was to blame after all. 

B. I will concede that they were to blame if we find that Beacons- 
field’s Government were at all more disposed to concede what the 
Ameer wanted. Were they willing to bind themselves to assist the 
Ameer against Russia without reserving the right to decide whether 
he had given grounds for attack? Were they willing to bind them- 
selves to protect Shere Ali and his dynasty unconditionally on the 
throne of Cabul? We shall see. Lord Lytton’s proposed conces- 
sions are to be found at p. 184. The second of these is worded 
thus,—-* In the event of unprovoked aggression upon Afghanistan 
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from without, assistance shall be afforded in men, money, and arms,’ 
The third is,—‘ That Abdullah Jan shall be recognised as the Ameer’s 
successor.’ There is not a word about protecting his dynasty uncon- 
ditionally, not a word about assisting him against Russia, leaving him 
judge of the occasion. This was what the Ameer wanted. No British 
Government in its senses could have made such a concession. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government was as far as Mr. Gladstone’s from giving 
the Ameer what he wanted. 

A. But that is only the Duke of Argyll’s account of what Shere 
Ali wanted. 

B. Pardon me. If you turn to p. 165 you will find that this is 
also Lord Lytton’s account of what he wanted. After a little ex- 
perience, Lord Lytton discovered that what Lord Northbrook had 
said about the Ameer was true, though Lord Salisbury, in his study 
in London, thought he knew better. In Lord Lytton’s despatch, of 
date 13th of May, 1877, p. 165, you see this sentence : 

All the recent conduct and language of this Prince had pointed to the con- 
clusion that he cared little, or nothing, for such eventual protection of his country 
or as our political necessities might oblige us in any case to afford it against 
foreign aggression, and that what he really did care to obtain from us was some 
unconditional pledge of personal and dynastic support to himself and family. 


This was the protection which, as a year’s experience convinced Lord 
Lytton, the Ameer desired. Mr. Gladstone’s Government would not 
give it to him. Finding that, as you will see a hundred times re- 
peated, he desired to be let alone. Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 
advised by their Indian officials, let him alone, and secured the in- 
terests of India by obtaining an engagement from Russia upon which 
they could act when circumstances demanded. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government also declined to give the Ameer what he wanted. But 
they would not let himalone. Further, when circumstances demanded 
their claiming from Russia the fulfilment of the engagement, they 
shrank from doing so. 

A. Not a bit of it. They made representations. 

B. And were content with representations in return, which they 
knew to be contrary to fact. Observe that they first received cer- 
tain knowledge of Russian emissaries being at Cabul in 1876. 
Russian emissaries continued to be sent, to their knowledge, for two 
years afterwards. Why did they tamely acquiesce in this while it was 
going on, and in the end accept the excuse that it had been done as 
a precautionary measure when the maintenance of peace between 
England and Russia seemed uncertain? Not only did they accept 
this excuse, but the Blue-books show they made no attempt to have 
the limits of the engagement clearly defined, although they continued 
to receive reports that Russian agents were still at Cabul. Within 
the last two months, after being taunted with their dereliction from 
their plain duty, they have waxed bold and declared that they will 
permit no tampering with Cabul. Why were they not bolder before 
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they were pushed on from behind? And now, if you can spare me 
a few minutes more, I will show you from the Blue-books what effect 
their apparent acquiescence in Kaufmann’s breach of the Czar’s en- 
gagement had upon the mind of the Ameer. 

A. Go on, goon. You are having it all your own way. 

B. Pull me up whenever you please, if you find me departing 
from the authorised record of facts. The Ameer knew of our en- 
gagement with Russia. The Indian Government had informed him 
of it. Presently Kaufmann also wrote him a friendly letter, alluding 
to the existence of the engagement as a subject for congratulation. 
The Ameer was perplexed at this (p. 65). Russia and England in 
cordial agreement about his territories! ‘This is a new tone. God 
knows what State secrets may be concealed in it!’ He gave the 
letter to our Cabul Agent to be transmitted to the Viceroy. More 
letters came from Kaufmann. The Ameer gave them also to the 
Agent, more perplexed than ever. The Indian Government said 
nothing to him about these messages. They did not at once declare 
that they were a breach of Russia’s engagements, and inform him that 
they would not permit it. What conclusion could he come to? He 
found Russia breaking her engagements: he furnished the English 
Government with the proofs. They made no remonstrance that he 
was aware of, and little that anybody is aware of. What conclusion 
could he come to, except that Russia was the stronger Power, and 
that the English Government was afraid to hold her to her pledges ? 

A. But stay. At p. 177, ina letter from the Commissioner of 
Peshawur to the Ameer, replying to his plea that if he accepted an 
English Mission he could not decline a Russian one, because Russia 
was ‘a great and fearless Power, I find this— 


The Ameer must be aware that the British Government, acting on behalf of 
His Highness’s wishes and interests, has obtained from the Government of the Czar 
written pledges not to interfere, directly or indirectly, in the affairs of Af- 


ghanistan. 

The reception of a British Envoy cannot therefore necessitate the reception of 
a Russian one ; for in refusing to receive a Russian Envoy, His Highness would 
only be acting in conformity with the policy thus solemnly agreed upon. 


B. That refers to the reception of a Russian Envoy, but at the 
time when it was written (8th of July, 1876) the Indian Government 
was permitting, without remark, the Ameer’s reception of Kaufmann’s 
informal messages. If they permitted this, how was he to know 
that they had the will or the power to protect him if he should de- 
cline to receive a Russian Envoy? I say that the Ameer, hedged in 
as he was, could draw only one of two conclusions: either that the 
English were afraid of the Russians ; or that they had made a compact, 
to manage his affairs between them, and that the Russian annexation 
of Kokand, of which Kaufmann had informed him, was the prelude to 
an English annexation of Afghanistan. 

L2 
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A. Now you are going a little too deep into the feelings of the 
savage for me. After all, the main point is that, however it came 
about, he accepted a Russian Envoy and refused an English Envoy, 
and that this is a thing which we could not permit. 

B. Not even if we had forced him into the arms of Russia by our 
blundering diplomacy ? 

A. Certainly not. 

B. Not even if there was another clear course open tous? I grant 
you that we could not permit a Russian Envoy to remain at Cabul. 

A. Well, that might alter the case. But what other course was 
there? You can’t tell me that from the Blue-books. 

B. There is no record in the Blue-books of any compact with us 
broken by the Ameer in receiving a Russian Envoy. On the other 
hand, the passages I have shown you, and the one you have just 
quoted yourself, make it clear that there was a compact with Russia 
that she would not send Envoys to Cabul. Why not call Russia to 
account? The Ameer had broken no compact, Russia had; why 
hector the small man about the offence of the big ? 

A. I must be going now. 

B. I hope I have convinced you, without the least reference to 
party, which should never be allowed to interfere with the foreign 
policy of this country, that a course of action, decided on after due 
consideration of all contingencies, to prevent unrest and uncertainty, 
has been broken in upon without a shadow of a reason. Further, that 
the safeguards to our interests in India, provided by an experienced 
statesman after repeated and careful consultatiou with all his high 
officers who were practically conversant with the state of affairs, have 
been ignominiously and pusillanimously neglected by an mexperienced 
statesman, intent upon his own doctrinaire ideas, the fruits of a few 
months’ cram. You see for yourself in these Blue-books with what 
amount of propriety the men who have gratuitously disturbed the 
tenure of our power in India try now to prove that they could not 
help it, and to throw the responsibility and the blame on other 
shoulders. No one who looks at these colourless records can be in 
any difficulty about putting the saddle on the right horse. 

A. Well, well; I must be going. 

B. I hope you are convinced. 

A. Not in the least. 

B. Do you reject the evidence of facts ? 


A. throws Blue-books in the fire; B. rescues them, and 
remarks that A. is an awful example of the saying- 
‘Give a falsehood an hour's start, and it will run 
round the world. A. retorts by speaking of facts in 
disparaging language; and a temporary breach is 
made in a lifelong friendship. | 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


(Proressor Hvxiey has kindly read, and aided the Compilers and the Editor with 
his advice upon, the following article.) 


To those who have been familiar for many years with the electric 
light, and have watched its gradual application to special purposes 
of illumination, it is strange to find it suddenly starting into publi- 
city and overshadowing all other scientific topics. The impetus which 
has lately been given to the subject of electric lighting may undoubt- 
edly be traced to the invention of the famous ‘electric candle’ of M. 
Jablochkoff, and to the introduction of this candle on an extended 
scale into some of the great thoroughfares of Paris. Those who had 
admired the beautiful effect of the Jablochkoff light in the Avenue 
de l’Opéra, would naturally believe that we were approaching the 
dawn of a new era in the history of illumination. No sooner, however, 
does the light give promise of practical utility, than a host of in- 
ventors rush into the field, each enthusiastic on the peculiar merits of 
his own system, until the unscientific reader is utterly bewildered by 
the number and variety of devices which clamour for attention. The 
excitement on this question has culminated in the mysterious para- 
graphs which, after their appearance in the American newspapers, 
have been widely reproduced in this country, announcing that Mr. 
Edison, who has lately played so prominent a part in connection with 
other electrical discoveries, has devised a new system of electric illu- 
mination which is so simple and so practical as to threaten to supersede 
the use of coal-gas. The details of his process, it is true, have not yet 
been published ; but still sufficient has leaked out to leave little room 
for doubt that the light is obtained by the incandescence of a resisting 
body interposed in a closed circuit. It may therefore be of interest 
to explain the principles on which such incandescence is produced ; 
to trace the steps which have previously been taken to apply this 
incandescence to practical purposes; and to contrast this mode of 
illumination with that of the ordinary electric light. 

When an electric current such as that from a voltaic battery meets 
with a resistance to its passage, the electricity is directly converted 
‘into heat. It is, in fact, a case of the transformation of one species 
of energy into another. If a thin wire be placed in the circuit, the 
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temperature of the wire rapidly rises; and it has long been known 
that the amount of heat thus generated is directly proportional to the 
electric resistance of the wire. Now the resistance depends, among 
other things, on the nature of the metal; those metals which are 
good conductors, such as silver, offering much less resistance than 
those which are bad conductors, such as platinum. It was shown 
many years ago by Mr. Children that if a chain be built up of links 
alternately of silver and of platinum, and if a current of suitable 
intensity be sent through this chain, the platinum links may glow 
vividly, while the neighbouring links of silver remain dark and com- 
paratively cool. From its low electric conductivity—or what comes to 
the same thing, from its high resistance—platinum is peculiarly fitted 
for exhibiting incandescence. 

It should be remarked that the resistance which a platinum or 
other wire offers to the current is related not only to the nature of 
the metal, but also to the thickness of the wire. Reduce the thick- 
ness, and the resistance is immediately increased. Again, the heating 
effect is closely connected with the strength of the current. Hence a 
powerful current sent through a thin platinum wire immediately ren- 
ders it incandescent. Many attempts have been made to utilise the 
brilliant light which is thus emitted. As far back as 1845 a patent 
was granted to Mr. E. A. King, of London, for a method of obtaining 
electric illumination by the incandescence of either platinum or car- 
bon.'! In one form of his lamp a narrow strip of platinum-leaf is held 
vertically between suitable conductors, and rendered luminous by a 
properly-regulated current; the whole arrangement being protected 
by a glass globe which screens the incandescent metal from cur- 
rents of air. Other patentees have advocated the use of iridium—a 
metal of extreme rarity which is closely related to platinum, both in 
its physical characters and in its mode of occurrence in nature. Thus 
Mr. Petrie, in 1849, obtained a good light by the incandescence of 
iridium, or of one of its alloys; and the latest news from America 
states that the metal which Mr. Edison employs is an alloy of 
platinum and iridium. 

If the current which is struggling to force a passage through a 
fine wire, or through a thin strip of metal, be sufficiently powerful, 
the heat rises to such an intensity that the metal becomes fused. 
Even a substance so refractory as platinum may thus be readily 
melted. The fusion, of course, breaks the continuity of the circuit, 
and the current is consequently interrupted. To avoid this and other 
sources of annoyance Mr. King proposed, in his patent cited above, 
to employ thin rods of carbon—a material which may be exposed 
to intense heat without either fusion or volatilisation. When the 
carbon is heated to whiteness in air it is rapidly oxidised, and to 
avoid this consumption of the rod, it was suggested to enclose it in a 


1 Specification of Edward Augustin King, November 4th, 1845, No. 10919. 
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glass globe, attached to a long tube, from which all air had been 
expelled by first filling it with mercury, and which formed in fact 
the expanded upper portion of a barometer. 

Nothing had been heard for many years of King’s lamp, and most 
subsequent methods of electric lighting had been based on entirely 
different principles, until in 1873 attention was again called to the 
production of light by the incandescence of carbon.* The subject 
was revived by M. Ledyguine, a Russian physicist, who submitted to 
the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg a lamp which was con- 
sidered to be so novel in construction, and so promising as a practical 
source of light, that the Academy, apparently ignorant of what had 
been done in the same direction in this country, awarded to him the 
Lomonossow prize. In Lodyguine’s lamp the rod of carbon through 
which the current passes is cut thin in one portion of its length, and 
as the electric resistance is therefore greater here than elsewhere, it 
is this portion alone that becomes incandescent. 

A lamp precisely similar in principle to Lodyguine’s, but more 
ingenious in its construction, was patented in 1875 by M. Konn, 
of St. Petersburg. It should be remarked that even in an exhausted 
vessel the incandescent carbon is gradually destroyed. In Konn’s 
lamp, therefore, several carbon rods are placed side by side, and as 
soon as one rod is destroyed another is automatically brought into 
the circuit. In this way the light may be maintained uninterruptedly 
for several hours, and the lamp has indeed been practically used in 
the illumination of a large warehouse in St. Petersburg. 

Another Russian inventor, M. Bouliguine, has devised a similar 
lamp, in which the light is kept up with only a single rod of carbon. 
This rod is of great length, and slides up and down in a tubular 
holder, which is so constructed that as soon as the incandescent 
portion is destroyed, the rod moves up and brings a fresh portion 
into its place. That part of the rod which emits light is securely 
held between conical jaws of carbon, which allow free passage to the 
electricity, and it is therefore only the exposed portion of the thin 
rod which offers sufficient resistance to become a luminous focus. 

The various methods of obtaining light by the incandescence of a 
resisting medium—whether that medium be a metal of low conduc- 
tivity, or a thin rod of carbon—are entirely different from those 
which are employed in producing that brilliant source of illumination 
which is specially distinguished as the electric light. This light was 
first obtained by Sir Humphry Davy, in 1813, by means of the 

2 See Electric Lighting: a Practical Treatise, by Hippolyte Fontaine, Translated 
from the French by Paget Higgs, LL.D. (Spons, 1878). So much has been lately 
written on the subject of this article, that it is needless to give references to the 
various technical journals, but the two following pamphlets may be referred to :— 
On the present state of Electric Lighting, by J. N. Shoolbred, B.A, (Hardwicke and 


Bogue). And Electric-Lighting : its state and progress, and its probable influence 
upon the Gas interests, by John T. Sprague (Spons). 
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famous battery of the Royal Institution, which consisted of no fewer 
than 2,000 zinc-and-copper couples, exposing an aggregate surface of 
128,000 square inches. Davy found that when the current from this 
pile was passed between two pointed pieces of wood-charcoal; attached 
to conducting wires, a light was produced of such dazzling brilliancy 
as to be comparable only with sunlight. Moreover, it was found that 
the intense light was accompanied by intense heat. Many substances 
which had previously been regarded as infusible were melted or even 
dissipated as vapour when introduced into the luminous focus. Similar 
effects were produced in a vessel exhausted of air, or in an atmosphere 
which is incapable of supporting combustion, such as nitrogen or 
carbonic-acid gas. Hence it was concluded that the light did not 
proceed from ordinary combustion. 

If the electric light be carefully studied, it will be seen that 
glowing particles of carbon are constantly springing across the 
arc, from pole to pole. Although this transference of solid matter 
takes place in both directions, the prevalent course is from the posi- 
tive to the negative electrode. In fact, the positive carbon becomes 
much more highly heated and wears away much more rapidly than 
does the negative carbon. Hence the extremity of the positive 
carbon at length presents a cup-like concavity, while the end of the 
negative carbon remains more or less sharply pointed. This erosion 
of the positive pole takes place even in vacuo, and is therefore due to 
the actual emission of solid particles, and not to the combustion of 
the carbon. It is indeed generally believed that the light is produced 
by the incandescence of particles of carbon which form a conducting 
chain between the two poles. It will, therefore, be seen that this 
mode of illumination is, after all, only a special modification of 
illumination by incandescence. 

In order to produce the electric light, the carbon poles are mo- 
mentarily brought into contact and then separated to a slight distance 
—the distance across which the light can leap depending on the 
power of the current. The luminous portion of the circuit, which 
forms a bridge between the two solid poles, is generally known as the 
voltaic arc. The colour and shape of this luminous are depend upon 
the nature of the poles. 

In the original experiments of Davy, wood-charcoal was employed. 
As long as this substance continued to be used, the light afforded 
nothing but a brilliant experiment for the lecture-table. But in 
1844, M. Léon Foucault proposed to substitute for charcoal that car- 
bonaceous matter which is deposited in the interior of gas-retorts, 
and is known as gas-graphite. This variety of carbon is produced 
by the decomposition of dense gaseous hydro-carbons at the high 
temperature at which the distillation of the coal is effected. The 
gas-carbon exhibits a laminated structure due to the mode of its 
deposition, layer after layer, upon the internal walls of the retort. 
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When this hard and dense carbon is sawn into rods, or pencils, it 
may be used with advantage in producing the electric light, since it 
is vastly more durable than the softer forms of carbon, such as wood- 
charcoal. 

Considerable objection may nevertheless be urged against the 
use of gas-graphite. It is found, for instance, that its density and 
texture are not always uniform, and the light consequently fluctuates 
in brilliancy. To obtain perfectly homogeneous carbon various 
artificial processes have been suggested. It is unnecessary, however, 
to give details of any of these processes, though it should be mentioned 
that in France considerable success has been attained in this direction 
by M. Gaudoin and by M. Carré. 

Since the carbon poles are slowly consumed during the production 
of the electric light, it becomes needful to move them together in 
proportion as they wear away. If the light is to be continuous, the 
distance between the carbons must be kept constant ; and as the positive 
carbon is destroyed much more rapidly than the negative carbon, 
provision must be made for a corresponding increase in its velocity. 
This has always been one of the great difficulties in attempting to 
carry out electric illumination. Various automatic regulators have 
been devised to keep the poles separated by a definite distance, but 
most of these devices involve the use of delicate and complex 
mechanism. The electric lamp in common use for the illustration 
of scientific lectures and for theatrical effects is furnished with an 
ingenious regulator devised by MM. Foucault and Duboseq. A 
much simpler form of apparatus is due to Mr. John Browning, of 
London. In some of our lighthouses where electric illumination is 
employed, use is made of an automatic regulator constructed by Dr. 
Siemens. A favourite form of regulator in Paris is the ingenious but 
complex device of M. Serrin, and this arrangement has been used in 
some of the recent exhibitions of the electric light in this country. 
Some ingenious improvements of this regulator have been introduced 
by M. Lontin. 

Little progress, however, was made in the industrial extension of 
electric illumination as long as mechanical regulators were needed. 
But the subject took a new departure when in 1876 M. Jablochkoff, 
an officer in the Russian army, brought forward an electric lamp in 
which the regulator was entirely abolished. Instead of placing the 
two carbon pencils one above the other in the same, or in nearly the 
same, vertical line, as had generally been done before, lie placed them 
side by side. Between the two cylindrical rods of carbon, he inter- 
posed a layer of some insulating medium which kept them electrically 
distinct while mechanically in contact. For this purpose the inventor 
employed at first a composition containing kaolin, or china-clay, but 
this has since been displaced by common plaster of Paris. It is the 
presence of calcium in this plaster that gives an occasional reddish 
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tinge to the Jablochkoff light. So unimportant, however, is the in- 
sulating material that Mr. H. Wilde, of Manchester, has recently 
found it possible to dispense with it altogether, and obtains the light 
by simply mounting the two rods side by side, the carbons being 
merely coated with hydrate of lime. A small bridge of carbon, or a 
strip of plumbago and gum, at the upper extremity of the rods, 
serves temporarily to connect them with each other, and offers a 
passage to the electric current from pole to pole. But when once this 
passage has been established, the are is afterwards_self-maintained, 
The entire arrangement is suggestive of a double-wicked candle, in 
which the insulator plays the part of the wax—for it is melted and 
dissipated by the heat of the current—while the carbons represent 
the wicks: hence this device is commonly known as the electric 
candle. 

If the two carbons wore away at an equal pace, the distance be- 
tween them would be kept uniform by means of the interposed in- 
sulator, or even by their fixed position in the holders. But asa 
matter of fact the positive carbon is consumed twice as rapidly as the 
negative carbon. It is, therefore, necessary to resort to some device 
which will keep their extremities constantly opposite each other. 
The inventor first sought to overcome this difficulty by making the 
rapidly-burning carbon proportionally thick. If the sectional area 
of the positive carbon were twice as great as that of the negative it 
might be supposed that the ends of the two rods would be kept con- 
stantly at the same level. By such a compensating arrangement 
the light was indeed greatly improved, but it was still far from satis- 
factory. The difficulty was ultimately overcome by sending the 
electric current alternately through the two carbon rods, so that the 
pole which at one moment is positive becomes the next moment 
negative. The carbons are thus kept uniform in length, the wicks 
are always opposite each other, and the light becomes remarkably 
steady. 

The Jablochkoff light is enclosed in a globe of opaline glass, 
which subdues the dazzling brilliancy of the electric arc, and converts 
it into a pure and soft light, though at the loss of about one half the 
illuminating power of the naked candle. Each opal globe contains 
four candles, but only one of these is alight at one time. As each 
candle burns for about an hour and a half, the four suffice for the 
entire evening. As soon as one candle has burnt down, the current 
is shunted, either manually or by an automatic commutator, to the 
next candle. Each candle in the lantern is mounted in a brass tube, 
securely held upright in a pair of jaws, and is connected with the 
electro-motor by means of a cable of seven tinned copper wires, 
which run down the hollow shaft of the lamp-post and are then 
carried underground in earthenware drainage-pipes. 

It is the Jablochkoff candle which has hitherto been largely used 
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in Paris to illuminate not only some of the public thoroughfares 
such as the Place de l’Opéra, but also the interior of large buildings 
such as the Magasins du Louvre, and the new Hippodrome. It is 
this light also which has been introduced into England by the 
Société Générale de l’Electricité of Paris, and is already employed in 
Billingsgate Market ; and it will be used on the Thames Embankment, 
where successful experiments have recently been made. 

To obtain the alternating currents of electricity required for the 
Jablochkoff light, M. Gramme has devised a special modification of 
his well-known dynamo-machine. Little or no progress towards the 
practical extension of electric lighting could be made as long as the 
electricity was generated by a voltaic battery. But after Faraday’s 
discovery of magneto-electricity, machines were constructed for the 
production of electricity by the rotation of an induction coil in front 
of the poles of a magnet. Here the mechanical force which is ex- 
pended in the rotation of the coil, or armature, becomes transformed 
into electricity; while in the galvanic battery it is the expenditure 
of chemical force that gives rise to the electrical energy. Machines 
in which permanent magnets are thus used are generally termed 
magneto-electric machines. Perhaps the best known apparatus of 
this class is the ‘ Alliance machine,’ which was devised by Professor 
Nollet and M. Van Malderen of Brussels, and is still employed for 
producing the electric light in some of the lighthouses on the French 
coast. A similar magneto-electrie machine, constructed by Mr. 
Holmes of London, is used for electric illumination at the South 
Foreland. 

By the substitution of electro-magnets for ordinary, or so-called 
permanent, magnets, a great step was made in the construction of 
these machines. When an electro-magnet has once been magnetised, 
it permanently retains a small amount of magnetism; and it was 
found almost simultaneously by Dr. Siemens, by Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, and by Mr. Varley, that if a coil be caused to revolve in front 
of an electro-magnet, this residual magnetism will induce a current 
in the revolving armature. The current thus produced is then used 
to increase the magnetism of the electro-magnet, by being sent 
through the wire surrounding the magnet. The stronger magnetism 
now reacts on the coil, and induces more powerful currents, which 
in turn strengthen the magnetism. And thus there is a continued 
action and reaction between the magnet and the armature, until 
ultimately very powerful currents are obtained. The machines 
which are constructed on this principle of mutual reinforcement are 
distinguished as dynamo-electric machines. At the last Paris Ex- 
hibition in 1867, Mr. Ladd, of London, exhibited a small machine 
of this type, which gave a continuous electric light. Machines of 
enormous power have since been constructed, in this country chiefly by 
Dr. Siemens and by Mr. Wilde, and in France chiefly by M. Gramme 
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and by M. Lontin. Siemens’s machine and lamp are used at the Lizard 
Lighthouse. It is a special form of Gramme machine which is used ip 
connection with the Jablochkoff candles in Paris and in London; 
while the Lontin machine feeds the electric light at the Gaiety theatre, 
and at some of the railway termini in Paris, as the Gare St.-Lazare. As 
it is not desirable to burden the pages of this Review with a mass of 
mechanical details, we forbear to enter into any minute description of 
the construction of these machines. With reference, however, to the 
motive power consumed in producing the light, it may be remarked 
that each separate light is said to require for its production one horse- 
power of an engine. Thus, every sixteen Jablochkoff candles in 
Paris are served by a single Gramme machine, which absorbs a 
motive force of about sixteen horse-power: for this expenditure of 
power a most brilliant light is obtained, but much of its intensity 
is lost by the opal globes which are necessary to soften and diffuse 
the light. Each Jablochkotf candle, representing one horse-power, is 
said to have the photometric value of 70 standard candles, but the 
globe reduces its effective lighting-power to something like 300 
candles. 

Considerable attention has lately been attracted by the improve- 
ments of M. Rapieff, a Russian engineer, whose system has been 
introduced into this country by Mr. E. J. Reed, and is now employed 
in the machine-room of the Times office. ‘The lamp is there worked 
by a Gramme machine, and its action is so successful that the light 
is also to be used in the composing-room. In this system of electric 
lighting, four carbon-points are employed, instead of two. These are 
arranged crosswise, in the form of the letter X, but the plane of the 
lower pair is at right angles to that of the upper: thus if the upper V 
of the X be in the plane of this page, the lower , will be in a plane 
perpendicular to the page. The luminous focus is at the point of 
decussation, at the root of the four arms of the X. In proportion as 
the carbons are consumed, they are caused, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of cords and pulleys, to approach each other; and thus the 
voltaic are is always produced through a constant distance. With 
rods measuring twenty inches in length, and about six millimetres in 
diameter, a light may be uninterruptedly maintained for nine or ten 
hours. It should be noted that the current does not pass through 
the entire length of the carbon pencil; but it enters by means of 
curved metallic arms, at points near the luminous focus; hence the 
resistance offered to the current is kept constant whatever may be 
the length of the carbons. This constancy of resistance is obviously 
not obtained in some other systems, such as that of Jablochkoff. 
For when the current passes through the entire candle, or pencil of 
carbon, it experiences a resistance due to the length of the rod; but 
as the candle burns down, the length diminishes and therefore the 
resistance is decreased: hence the intensity of the current, and there- 
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fore of the light, is increased in proportion as the carbons are con- 
sumed. Such inequality of illumination is not experienced in the 
Rapieff system. Nor is it experienced in using the ingenious 
regulators of M. Lontin, in which the resistance is kept constant 
irrespectively of the length of the carbon rods. 

In another of M. Rapieff’s lamps, the two pairs of carbon rods are 
placed not one above the other, but side by side. The arc is pro- 
duced at the junction of the four points, and the effect is considerably 
increased by the presence of a cylinder of lime, which is placed above 
the light, and contributes by its incandescence to increase the intensity 
of the light by as much as forty per cent. 

In the various forms of electric lamp hitherto described in this 
article, the carbon pencils have been separated to a certain distance 
across which the voltaic are is produced. A form of lamp has, how- 
ever, been recently devised by Mr. Richard Werdermann, in which 
the electric light is produced while the carbons are in direct contact. 
The lamp is therefore reduced to extreme simplicity of construction. 
In the ordinary arrangement in which the two pencils are of equal 
sectional area, the end of the positive carbon is worn into a crater-like 
shape, and from this pole the greater part of the light is emitted; 
on the other hand, the negative carbon is formed into a cone 
and becomes but slightly luminous. Werdermann found that by in- 
creasing the sectional area of the negative electrode, its consumption 
is diminished, and if it be sufficiently large it suffers no appreciable 
loss during the passage of the current. He therefore uses in his 
lamp two carbons which are extremely different from each other both 
in size and in shape. The negative carbon is a disc flat on one side 
and curved on the'other, its shape being not unlike that of a bun. 
The diameter of this dise is about two inches, and its thickness one 
inch. The curved surface of the disc is directed downwards, and 
against this surface the positive carbon is pressed. This carbon is 
in the form of a thin pointed pencil, three millimetres in diameter. 
It is held by means of a spring collar in a metallic tube, in which it 
slides vertically up and down. Constant pressure against the curved 
surface of the negative electrode is secured by an arrangement of cords 
passing over pulleys and attached to a counterpoise. On the passage 
of the current, a very small electric are is produced, but it is remark- 
able for steadiness and for purity of colour. It may be obtained 
from an electro-motor of very weak power. Indeed in some ex- 
periments recently made at the British Telegraph manufactory in the----~"~~ a 
Euston Road, London, the electricity was obtained from a_stnall \ 
Gramme machine, driven by an engine of two horse-power and having 
an electro-motive force equivalent to only about four Dgfiiéll’s cells. 
Yet with this weak power, ten electric lamps were placgd in circuit 
at once. The light, even with large lamps of 300 cafidles, is of so 
soft a character that it appears unnecessary to protect t with globes — 
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of opal glass. This light is to be used experimentally in front of the 
Mansion House and the Royal Exchange. 

A lamp, not altogether unlike Mr. Werdermann’s in principle, 
has been constructed by M. Regnier. In this apparatus a carbon 
pencil presses directly against the edge of a circular dise of carbon, 
which revolves in a vertical plane. The pencil forms the positive 
electrode, and the current enters not far from the pointed extremity 
in contact with the disc. As the carbon burns away it is urged 
forwards by simple mechanism, and thus contact is never interrupted, 
The residuum, or ash, left by the combustion of the positive carbon is 
continuously removed by the rotation of the negative disc. It is 
said that this lamp gives a clear light with only a small electro. 
motive force, and that several lamps may be successfully operated by 
the same current. 

A novel form of electric lamp has been patented by Mr. W. 
Wallace, of Ansonia, Connecticut, and has been recently exhibited in 
London with much success by Messrs. Ladd and Co., the British agents 
for the apparatus. The peculiarity lies mainly in the shape of the car- 
bons, which, instead of being either pencils or circular discs, as in other 
lamps, take the form of rectangular slabs, each about nine inches in 
length and three inches in breadth. The thickness varies in the two 
electrodes, the positive carbon, which is placed above, being about 
half an inch in thickness, while the negative carbon, placed below, is 
only about a quarter of an inch thick. These two slabs of carbon are 
in contact only along one edge. As soon as the electric current passes 
through them it brings into play an electro-magnetic arrangement, 
which pulls the carbons apart to the extent of about one-eighth of an 
inch. Across this space the voltaic arc is established, and a light is 
produced at the point of least resistance between the carbons. The 
position of the luminous focus may, however, be determined at any 
desired spot by the momentary insertion of a metallic conductor 
between the two plates. At the luminous focus the space between 

the plates gradually widens, in consequence of the combustion of the 
carbons, and the resistance therefore increases at that spot. A time 
is soon reached when the current refuses to cross this resistance, and 
prefers to establish itself at a neighbouring point which offers less 
resistance. In this way the light slowly travels from end to end 
along the edges of the carbons ; but when it reaches the last point it 
makes a turn, and slowly marches from point to point in the opposite 
direction. The distance between the two edges is maintained con- 
stant by appropriate mechanism, and the light is thus kept of uniform 
intensity. It is said that the light can be maintained for one 
hundred hours without requiring any change of carbon. 

When a long conducting wire which conveys an electric current 
is suddenly broken, a brilliant spark momentarily appears at the 
point of separation. This spark is produced with a feeble current, 
even with a current much too weak to sustain an appreciable arc, 
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and therefore to be used for the electric light. However, according 
to the Journal of the Franklin Institute, Professors Elihu Thompson 
and E. J. Houston have availed themselves of this spark for purposes 
of illumination. A pair of carbon pencils is mounted vertically, 
but while the positive carbon, as usual, is fixed, the negative carbon 
is capable of vibration. At first the two pencils are in close contact, 
and the current passes, of course, through them; but the movable 
rod by its motion breaks contact, and a spark immediately appears. 
Before the impression made by this spark upon the retina has faded 
away, the oscillating carbon springs back, whereby contact is momen- 
tarily renewed, and as momentarily broken; another spark then 
appears, and as these sparks succeed each other with great rapidity, 
they give rise to a continuous sensation of light. An electric light 
may thus be obtained with a battery much too feeble to produce the 
light in its ordinary form. 

Many of the recently devised systems of electric illumination, 
which have been briefly described in this article, promise to accom- 
plish, more or less successfully, that great object which has so’often 
proved a stumbling-block to the inventor—the divisibility of the 
light. It seems paradoxical to say that the great disadvantage of 
the electric light lies in its excessive brilliancy. Yet that is really 
the case. You get either more light than you want, or an insufficient 
light. To temper the intensity of the electric light it is common to 
use shades of ground or opaline glass ; but the production of an intense 
light to be afterwards deadened is obviously a wasteful process. It is 
not until the strong light can be economically divided into several 
lights of moderate intensity that it stands a chance of becoming the 
domestic light of the future. 

But if an electric light of moderate power can be cheaply obtained, 
its advantages over gas, as at present burnt, are beyond question. 
The electric light, for instance, does not vitiate the surrounding at- 
mosphere as ordinary combustion vitiates it. The carbon-points burn 
away, it is true, and thus consume oxygen, and produce carbonic-acid 
gas; but the action is insignificant compared with that which takes 
place during the production of the same amount of light from candles 
or oil or gas. Moreover, the electric light, if necessary, can be pro- 
duced in a closed vessel from which air is excluded; and thus the 
surrounding atmosphere may be kept perfectly free from contamina- 
tion. Again, the electric light is recommended by its exceptional 
purity. Ina gas-flame the yellow rays predominate, and hence it 
becomes impossible by gaslight to distinguish, say, a bluish-green from 
a greenish-blue. But by the electric light colours are much more 
accurately discriminated. Hence its great value in picture galle- 
ries, in dye-works, or in warehouses and shops where coloured goods 
have to be examined at night. 

Any general sketch of electric illumination would be incomplete 
without a passing reference to another mode of obtaining light by 
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electricity, which without promising to become of economic importance 
is nevertheless of great theoretical interest. It is well known that 
when an electric discharge takes place through a gas or a vapour ina 
rarefied condition, luminous effects of singular beauty are produced, 
The phenomena are best seen in Geissler tubes—so named after an 
artist in Bonn who originally devised them. These are hermetically. 
sealed glass tubes enclosing various gases in a highly attenuated 
state, through which the sparks from an induction coil can be passed 
by means of platinum electrodes fused into the glass. On the passage 
of the current a soft and delicately-tinted light streams through the 
tube from pole to pole. As this light is due to incandescence of the 
molecules of gas, it is not surprising that it should-diminish if the rare- 
faction be carried too far. Many of the tubes contain fluorescent 
substances, such as uranium-glass, which glow with great beauty 
during the discharge, and thus contribute to the luminosity. Although 
the electric light in the Geissler tubes is too feeble to be employed 
for ordinary purposes of illumination, it has yet received special appli- 
cations which are not without interest. Thus, it has been used to 
a limited extent by medical men in examining the condition of any 
cavity of the body into which it becomes possible to introduce a 
properly-shaped tube. It has also been suggested to use it in coal- 
mines where fiery seams are being worked; and for this purpose an 


ingenious lamp has been constructed by MM. Dumas and Benoit. The 
light, however, is much too weak, and the apparatus much too fragile, 
to be used for ordinary purposes; though it is possible that an elec- 
tric lamp on this principle might, under special circumstances, occa- 
sionally be of service. It has also been proposed to employ Geissler 
tubes in gunpowder factories, and, to a limited extent, for submarine 


illumination. 


Although the electric light has lately eclipsed most other scientific 
subjects, it would be wrong, in chronicling the progress of science, 
to overlook the recent announcement by M. Mare Delafontaine of 
his discovery of two metals.* These have been obtained during 
his examination of the Samarskite of North Carolina, which con- 
tains the associated oxides of several rare metals, such as yttrium, 
erbium, and terbium. In the course of an elaborate investigation 
carried on for the last two or three years, Delafontaine has obtained 
an oxide which in colour and in density stands intermediate between 
yttria and terbia, and which he feels justified by his spectroscopic 
researches in regarding rot as a mixture of these earths but as the 
oxide of an independent metal. ‘I therefore announce definitely,’ he 
writes, ‘the discovery of the oxide of anew metal.’ For this metal he 
proposes the name of Philippiwm in honour of M. Philippe Planta- 
mour, of Geneva, the friend and pupil of Berzelius. A solution con- 


3 «On a new metal—Philippium,’ Chemical News, October 25, 1878, p. 202. ‘On 
Decipium : a new metal from Samarskite,’ ibid., November 8, p. 223. 
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taining philippium gives a magnificent absorptiou-band in the indigo, 
which is not seen in solutions containing terbium, erbium, or yttrium 
—the metals with which philippium is likely to be confounded. 

The second new metal of this group has been christened Decipium, 
from the Latin decipiens. The decipium has not yet been completely 
separated from the associated oxide of didymium ; but several of its 
salts have been prepared. The nitrate of decipium gives an absorp- 
tion-spectrum composed of three bands in the indigo and the blue, 
differing in position from those of any other known metal. 


The Schwendenerian theory of the structure of lichens has probably 
been the exciting cause of more controversy of late years than any 
other subject in scientific botany. According to this bold and happy 
generalisation, for which we are indebted to De Bary and Schwen- 
dener, lichens are not autonomous organisms, forming a group inter- 
mediate between algze and fungi, but are true ascomycetous fungi, 
exhibiting the extraordinary peculiarity of being invariably parasitic 
upon, or rather commensal with, some species of alga. Thus the 
hyphe of the fungus itself—the colourless tissue of the lichen thallus— 
afford protection to their hosts; while the latter—the green gonidia 
of the lichen—supply nutriment for the fungus as well as for them- 
selves, in virtue of the chlorophyll they contain. 

Of the objections to the theory perhaps the most important was 
the statement of several authors that they had observed the budding 
of the green gonidia from the colourless hyphe. But this and minor 
objections seem to be completely set aside by the recent researches of 
Stahl,‘ who may fairly be said to have proved the theory. His obser- 
vations show, first, that the spores of lichens produce the hyphal or 
fungoid portion of the plant, and that only; and, secondly, that the 
hitherto unknown process of sexual reproduction is wholly indepen- 
dent of the gonidia. The more important facts upon which his 
conclusions are based are the following :— 

The spores of lichens are found in spore-cases or asci, occurring 
in the well-known cup or saucer-shaped receptacles, and separated 
from one another by layers of hyphz, among which often occur pecu- 
liar gonidia of a smaller size and lighter colour than those of the rest 
of the plant, known as hymenial gonidia. When the spores are 
expelled from the asci, each is found to be surrounded by a number 
of these bodies, mechanically adherent to it. Stahl observed directly 
the germination of the large many-celled spores of Endocarpon under 
the microscope, and found that many of the numerous hyphe 
emitted from the spore came in contact with the hymenial gonidia, 


‘ Beitrage zur Entwichelungsgeschichte der Flechten. A detailed account of 
Stahl’s work, together with a critical summary of the more recent phases of the 
controversy on the Schwendenerian theory, will be found in two papers by Mr. 
Sidney H. Vines, in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science for April and 
October of the present year. 

Vout. V.—No. 23. M 
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and forthwith closely invested them. As this process went on, a great 
change was observable in the gonidia; they enlarged, and the chloro- 
phyll acquired a brighter green colour, so that at last they were un- 
distinguishable from the ordinary gonidia of the adult plant. Thus 
the growth of the hyphz and the multiplication of the gonidia went 
on until a complete plant was developed, and this produced spores 
in the usual way, so that the whole life-history was successfully traced. 

It will at once be seen that the significance of these researches 
does not rest merely on the fact of the actual independence of the 
two elements of the lichcn, but on the proof of the advantages accru- 
ing to the algal host from the presence of its parasite. The former, 
it is shown, does not acquire its full size and activity until it is invested 
by the filaments of the latter. The benefits afforded by its gonidia 
to the fungus, again, are manifest ; the latter is enabled by their 
means to live in situations from which it is quite impossible to obtain 
the ordinary materials of fungoid sustenance, and so has an advantage 
in the struggle for existence denied to all other members of its class, 

The crown of these researches is, however, the discovery of the 
sexual process. It has long been known that the receptacle of the 
discomycetous fungi, so similar in many respects to that of lichens, 
was the outcome of a process of conjugation between two specially 
modified hyphz; but all obervers before Stahl failed to find any- 
thing of the kind in lichens, although it had been suggested that 
the spermatia—minute spore-like bodies found in special receptacles 
(spermogonia) of the thallus—might be quiescent antherozoids analo- 
gous to those of the red seaweeds. This conjecture has been shown 
by Stahl to be correct. He finds that the formation of the apothe- 
cium, or ascus-bearing receptacle, is preceded by the appearance in the 
substance of the thallus of a twisted filament, the terminal portion of 
which, becoming straight, grows to the surface, and there projects as 
a papilla. The coiled portion is called by Stahl the ascogoniwm, and 
the straight projecting filament the trichogyne, from its evident re- 
semblance to the body of that name in the Floridew. The whole 
apparatus constitutes the female organ. 

To the trichogyne spermatia were seen to adhere, and there is evi- 
‘dence to show that they actually become fused with it. They are, there- 
fore, antherozoids, and the spermogonia in which they are produced, 
antheridia. The process of impregnation, thus effected, is followed 
by a withering of the trichogyne, and by an extensive growth of the as- 
cogonium. Hyphz are sent out from the latter, and, dilating at their 
extremities, form the asci of the young apothecium, the remaining 
tissue of which is due to a special growth of the ordinary hyphe 
surrounding the ascogonium, induced indirectly by the sexual process. 


Mr. Darwin’s exhaustive work on ‘Insectivorous Plants’ still 
left one point unsettled with regard to the extraordinary habits of 
these carnivorous members of the vegetable kingdom. The complete 
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adaptation of structure to the function of capturing insects was made 
clear enough; there was no doubt that the prey was digested, 
and digested by a secretion having the properties of the gastric 
juice of an animal, but it still remained to be shown that the plants 
were actually benefited by this flesh diet; indeed many observers 
went so far as to deny altogether that the capture and digestion of 
insects was of use to the plant, and to look upon the whole process as 
a purely pathological one. 

The evidence thus lacking has been supplied, during the course 
of the present year, by the researches of Mr. Francis Darwin,’ who 
has proved by a series of careful and laborious experiments, that, in 
the case of Drosera, at any rate, the plant is directly and markedly 
advantaged by a regular supply of animal food. 

Mr. F. Darwin’s mode of procedure was as follows. He placed a 
number of plants in soup-plates, dividing the plants in each plate 
into two equal divisions by a wooden partition. The plates were 
placed in a hothouse, and covered with muslin to prevent the access 
of insects, the capture of which would of course have vitiated the 
experiment ; in each plate, the plants on one side of the partition 
were kept without animal food, while those on the other side were 
fed at frequent intervals with pieces of roast meat of about one-fiftieth 
of a grain in weight. The experiment was begun on the 12th of 
June, 1877, on which, as on the following day, the operation of 
feeding was performed ; this was discontinued until the 5th of July, 
but from that time was continued regularly. By the 15th of July 
the plants on the fed side were markedly greener than those on the 
starved side, and a microscopical examination showed that the former 
contained a far greater amount of chlorophyll, the grains of chlorophyll 
being loaded with starch. The fed plants were therefore assimilating 
more rapidly and were laying up more reserve material than the unfed. 

On the 5th of August the number of fed was found to be distinctly 
greater than that of starved plants, in the proportion of 149 to 
100, notwithstanding that the latter were, at the commencement of 
the experiment, in slight excess in every one of the plates, and were, 
to all appearance, in a more flourishing condition. 

The plants flowered, and by the end of August nearly all the seed 
<apsules were ripe. The flower stems were then cut off, the seeds 
collected, and the plants themselves in three out of the six plates 
dried. The two sets were then compared with one another, in respect 
of their number, size, and weight, the number of capsules produced, 
the weight of the capsules, and the number and weight of their 
contained seeds. The results thus obtained are very striking ; in one 
circumstance only—that of the average height of the plants—was 
the advantage on the side of the unfed specimens, and even then the 

*<The Nutrition of Drosera rotundifolia.’ Journal of the Linnean Society, 
Botany, vol. xvii. No. 98, 1878. 
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proportion was only as 100 to 99-9; in every other respect they were 
completely outstripped by those supplied with ready-made nitrogenous 
food. One very interesting point is, as Mr. Darwin remarks, that 
the difference is most marked in all those structures relating to. 
reproduction: thus while the proportion between the average weights 
of the starved and fed plants is as 100 to 141°3, and that between the 
total number of stems as 100 to 169°9, the total calculated number 
of seeds yielded by all the plants was as 100 to 241°5, and the total 
calculated weight of the seeds as 100 to 379-7. Thus the very 
remarkable result is arrived at that, with equal numbers of unfed 

and fed plants, the latter were enabled to produce nearly two and a 

half times as many seeds, and nearly four times as great a weight of 
seeds, as the former, by being supplied with a quantity of animal 

food so small that each plant could not have had more than a few 

grains during the whole time the experiment lasted. 

After the removal of their flower stalks, the plants in three of 
the plates were allowed to rest during the winter in a hothouse, and 
were once more examined in the spring. It was then found that the 
rootstocks on the fed sides were visibly larger than those on the 
starved sides, and that this betokened the storing up of a greater 
quantity of food material was shown by the fact that while the number 
of starved to that of fed plants was as 100 to 108, the proportion 
between their average weights was as 100 to 213, and that between 
their total weights 100 to 251°6. Thus, although the fed plants had 
consumed so much more substance in the production of an increased 
quantity of larger seeds, they had yet been able to lay up so great a 
store of reserve material as to come up the next spring, each more 
than twice as heavy as similar plants kept without animal food, but 
otherwise under precisely similar conditions. 

In a postscript to his paper, Mr. F. Darwin states that researches 
resembling his own in all essential respects have been carried out in 
Germany by MM. Reiss, Kellerman, and von Raumer, the chief 
difference between their experiments and his being that they fed 
their plants with aphides instead of with roast meat. The results 

obtained are quite in agreement with those of Mr. Darwin, and thus 
furnish an independent proof of the fact, that, so far from its being 
impossible for plants to assimilate previously elaborated protoplasm 
instead of building it up from simple inorganic compounds, they may 
and do take in nitrogenous food in that complex form, and profit by the 
change to such an extent as to produce more and larger seeds, and to lay 
up greater quantities of reserve material for the next season’s growth. 


The study of the ‘ carnivorous plant’ has shown how similar are 
the digestive processes in the higher members of the vegetable king- 
dom to those of animals: a recent research by Professor von Naegeli ® 


* «Ueber die chemische Zusammensetzung der Hefe.’ Sitzungsberichte der math.- 
phys, Classe der h, k, Ahad, der Wissenschaften zu Miinch, 1878, Heft 2. 
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extends the similarity to one of the lowest of Protophytes—the yeast- 
plant, and shows, further, the closest analogy between the two great 
groups of living things jn respect of another important function, that 
of excretion. Naegeli’s analyses of yeast show that, besides the albumi- 
noids of which the contents of the cells are mainly composed, there 
always exist about two per cent. of peptone, a substance hitherto only 
known in animals as a result of the digestion of protoids. The peptone 
in yeast exists, moreover, under the three modifications (a-, b-, and c- 
peptones of Meissner) which have been taken to represent as many 
stages in the digestion of proteids in the stomach of a mammal. 

It has long been known that, in plants as in animals, the giving 
off of carbonic acid, as a product of tissue-waste, was a necessary 
concomitant of life; but respecting the nature of the nitrogenous 
products of oxidation, the existence of which, reasoning from analogy, 
was quite-as certain as that of carbonic acid, little or nothing was 
ascertained. But Naegeli’s results show that besides the glycerine and 
succinic acid known to exist as ‘ extractives’ in yeast, there are also 
leucin, guanin, xanthin, and sarkin, all of which are well known as 
nitrogenous products of the waste of animal tissue, many of them 
being normal constituents of the urinary ‘secretion of the lower 
animals, while one—leucin—is, there is reason to believe, an inter- 
mediate stage in the formation of urea, the most important consti- 
tuent of the urine of mammals. 


In connection with this subject some observations of M. Miquel? 
on the means of dispersal of yeast, and presumably also of other 
minute organisms, may be mentioned. M. Miquel exposed to the air 
in the wine country of the south of France, in the month of Sep- 
tember, vessels containing sterilised grape-juice, and he found that, in 
every case, spontaneous fermentation took place, provided that the 
vessels were uncovered, but that if a covering of fine gauze was placed 
over them only a comparatively small number fermented, the remainder 
becoming mouldy. He attributes this fact’ to the free access, in the 
former case, of gnats carrying yeast-cells on their proboscides from the 
vineyards. If this be true—and there seems little reason to doubt it 
—it furnishes us with an interesting case of the transport of infec- 


‘tious matter by insects. 


An argument for the doctrine of contagium vivum is afforded by 
the instructive history of an epidemic of typhus which took place last 
year in the barracks at Tiibingen.® The barracks are constructed to hold 


‘two companies in each wing, and it was observed that the forty-eight 


men who fell ill belonged, without exception, to the two companies 
—the 9th and 10th—inhabiting the eastern wing of the building, to 


* «De la présence dans l’air du ferment alcoolique.’ Comptes-Rendus, Nov. 11, 


1878. 
* Dotter, ‘Eine Typhusepidemie in der Kaserne zu Tiibingen in Januar, &c. 


1877,’ Centralblatt f. d. med. Wiss., 1878, No. 40. 
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which part the disease was exclusively confined. There seemed to be- 
no possibility of infection from without, and such causes as improper 
food, bad air, exhaustion, or cold, would have affected all the soldiers 
equally. Attention was, therefore, directed to the water supply, and 
it was found that there were four springs for the whole building, one 
of which was used exclusively by the 9th and by the eastern half of 
the 10th Company. Of the twenty-five cases of illness in the latter 
Company, no less than twenty-one belonged to its eastern half, so. 
that forty-five out of the whole forty-eight cases were of men who. 
had used the water of this particular spring. A further inquiry 
showed that in the immediate neighbourhood of this spring, was a 
pit full of vegetable débris, known to have formerly been a stagnant 
pool; the shaft dug for the spring in question was found, by samples of 
earth taken from it, to be very rich in organic constituents, and the 
water of the spring itself was remarkably rich in living organisms. 


In the first number of this Review we drew attention to Mr. F. 
Day’s observations on certain amphibious fishes of India. Similar 
observations have recently been made on South American fishes, by 
M. Jobert,® who has recorded some very remarkable facts. We men- 
tioned that in Ophiocephalus, the air-breathing organs consist of 
a pair of offshoots from the pharynx, quite independent of the air- 
bladder, so that the true homologue of the lung of the higher verte- 
brates, itself serving only as a float, coexists along with special dilata- 
tions of the alimentary canal, to which the actual functions of a lung 
were assigned. It has always been thought, indeed, that in no 
Teleostean fish did the air-bladder take on a respiratory function, but 
that in every case, where the habits of the animal rendered the direct 
breathing of air a necessity, some other portion of the digestive tract 
was modified for the purpose. 

Jobert has, however, re-examined some rather doubtful cases, and 
has come to the conclusion that in at least three bony fishes, namely,. 
Erythrinus brasiliensis, E. teniatus, and Sudis gigas, the swim- 
bladder is physiologically, as well as morphologically, a lung. In the 
two first-named species the bladder is divided into two compartments, 
the anterior part of the hindermost of which is very abundantly 
supplied with blood-vessels, derived not only from the usual branch of 
the aorta, but from a special vein bringing venous blood from the 
intestine, and even from the walls of the abdomen. After circulating 
through the rich plexus of blood-vessels in the air-bladder, the blood 
is returned in a purified state directly to the sinus venosus or hind- 
most division of the heart, instead of being taken into the portal 
vein, as is usually the case with the returning current from the 
swim-bladder. It is a remarkable circumstance that a third species 
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of the same genus, L. trahira, has an air-bladder of the ordinary 
character, and is consequently unable to breathe air directly. 

The arrangement is essentially similar in Sudis gigas, except 
that the long air-bladder attains the requisite degree of vascularity 
only on its dorsal surface, when it has, according to M. Jobert, the 
appearance of a bird’s lung. 

A.still more remarkable arrangement is met with in the genera 
Cobitis, Doras, Hypostomus, and Callichthys, the three latter of 
which are now described for the first time by M. Jobert. Hypostomus 
rises regularly to the surface to breathe, giving out a quantity of 
impure air by the mouth or by the opercular aperture, and taking in 
a fresh supply by the mouth. The air thus taken in is passed, not 
into an offshoot of the digestive canal, but into a specially modified 
portion of the canal itself, in that part of the intestine which im- 
mediately follows the stomach. Here the mucous membrane entirely 
loses its ordinary character, being devoid both of villosities and of 
glands, and therefore no longer suited for absorption or secretion. 
The walls of this portion contain a rich plexus of blood-vessels, 
supplied partly from the aorta, but partly also by a vein bearing 
blood from the remainder of the intestine. After circulating through 
the plexus, and undergoing aération, the blood is returned, as usual, 
into the portal vein. 

Doras seems to present an interesting intermediate state between 
the ordinary condition of the alimentary canal and that found in 
Hypostomus ; the respiratory portion of the intestine being provided 
with villosities, but devoid of glands. 

In Callichthys a still more remarkable specialisation is found: 
the portion of the intestine modified for respiratory purposes is situ- 
ated quite at the posterior extremity of the canal, and in correspond- 
ence with this, the effete air is expelled, not by the mouth, but per 
anum. The fish comes regularly to the surface to breathe, and can 
even perform its remarkable respiratory function in free air; it lives 
without inconvenience in water from which the air has been expelled 
by boiling, and which is covered by a layer of oil to prevent the 
absorption of fresh air, but it dies if prevented from coming to the 
surface to breathe, its gills being quite insufficient for its respira- 
tory needs. 

Thus, besides the cases in which the branchial apparatus is 
modified, as in Anabas, to subserve aérial respiration, there are no 
less than three distinct kinds of air-breathing organs found among 
the Teleostei, all formed by a modification of the alimentary 
canal itself or of diverticula of it. In Erythrinus and Sudis the air- 
bladder is the respiratory organ, in Ophiocephalus, Saccobranchus, 
and Amphipnous, the function is assigned to paired offshoots of the 
pharynx, and in Cobitis, Doras, Hypostomus, and Callichthys, to a 
portion of the intestine. 
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Ir is a common and a profitable trick of party to assume the 
mask of nationality. It is safely calculated that such an assumption, 
successfully achieved, will disintegrate the ranks of the opponents; 
since it is not only a just, but an elementary proposition that the 
interests of the country are to be preferred to the interests of party. 
Upon this safe calculation the Tories of to-day, aided by some whom 
accidents or passions have rallied to their standard, have been working 
steadily for the last two and a half years. It seems that the game is 
nearly played out, and the pretext worn too thin to cover effectually 
what it hides. Sympathy with Russia, with the despotism of Russia, 
with the bad faith of Russia, with the cruelty of Russia, has been the 
charge incessantly reiterated against the Liberal party. Not only, 
it seems, are they enamoured of this Power, but so enamoured of it 
that they are disposed and eager to sacrifice for its sake the interests 
of their country, which are, ex necessitate vei, their own interests. 
This filching and appropriation of the national credit seems to be 
no better than the crowning trick of a party warfare, not fastidious 
as to the weapons it employs. Only on rare occasions can it be per- 
formed: at junctures, namely, when a foreign country happens to 
stand in a sympathetic relation to some cause which it is desired to 
discredit, and at the same time to have, or to be capable of being 
represented as having, the will and power to inflict injury on England. 
The second of these conditions can be easily fulfilled: for the real 
interests of the British Empire are so widely lodged, that, even apart 
from factitious outgrowths and accretions, they may come within 
arm’s length of every great country in the world. So that one day 
France, and another day Germany, and another day America, have 
served the turn of our alarmists. But for the last three years they 
have speculated upon Russia as supplying them with the best phlo- 
gistic to be had, because the questions of the day have thrown the 
public susceptibilities principally into this direction. The Slavonic, 
as well as the Christian, sympathies of the Russian people attached 
them powerfully to a cause, which the Liberals of England, renouncing 
all theological and ecclesiastical partialities in the case, were bound 
to favour as the cause of liberty against despotism, and of the sufferer 
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against the oppressor. It was impossible for the British Liberals and 
Nonconformists to become the instruments of wounding that sacred 
cause, the cause of the subject races of the East, through the sides of 
Russia. But the Tories in general were under no such disability. 
In the days of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, and Sir R. 
Peel, they were, for full thirty years, or from about 1820 to 1850, 
the great peace party of this country. But they have unlearned all 
such weakness, together with many of the other lessons inculcated by 
those distinguished men; and now, on the high horse of national 
pride, they are at once the opponents of reform at home, and the main 
disturbers of the general peace. Nor does any such tie bind them 
as that which has bound the Liberal party to the cause of subject 
races: for who has ever heard, in the recent history of Toryism, of a 
deed done, or so much as a word spoken, for Freedom, in any one of 
the numerous battles in which, at so many spots on the surface of the 
globe, she has been engaged ? 

The Ministry, then, found an opportunity first of throwing the 
Christian cause into Russian hands; and then, because the hands 
were Russian, of reviling all, who refused to surrender it to the foul 
and debasing tyranny of Turkey, as being of necessity the friends of 
Turkey’s enemy. The great Russian bogie was purchased ; and exhi- 
bited at every fair in the country. The game, played with skill and 
daring, was successful at least within the walls of Parliament, where 
something very different from ‘ chill penury’ sometimes freezes ‘ the 
genial current of the soul.’ The majorities obtained by the Govern- 
ment rose in number ; and, though the action of an opposite feeling 
in the nation has at last reduced them, the process has been slow and 
far from uniform. And now, when the signs of change are fast 
gathering in the sky, the last hope of a party beginning to be abashed 
seems still to lie in fastening on the Liberals the idle and calumnious 
imputation that they are in some special and guilty sense the friends 
of Russia. 

But they forget that the opening, which their good fortune gave 
them, is now closed, and that the old combination has given place to 
new. By arms and blood (for the British Government resisted and 
broke up the European concert which promised a milder method), the 
special aim of Russian sympathies has been, not wholly but for the 
most part, attained. The Slavonic provinces of Turkey are now, 
through the efforts and sacrifices of a single nation, independent, 
like Servia and Montenegro; or tributary like Bulgaria; or at the 
very least autonomous, with a more ambiguous freedom like Eastern 
Roumelia. The work of deliverance has been in the main accom- 
plished. The Liberals of England still owe full justice to these 
great acts of Russia; but they are no longer liable to be charged as 
moral partners in the cause; for the cause has now been pleaded, 
the great Judge has pronounced His sentence ; and lands and races, 
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which England refused to liberate, are free. Let it be said that 
Russia did good from bad motives. This is not now the question. 
The Tories and their adherents have yet to acquire the perception 
of a fact, from which they yet strive to turn away their vision: the 
fact that the alliance between Russia and the great cause of deliver- 
ance is no longer the salient and determining point of the Eastern 
Question. That alliance has glided into the past ; its fruit is gathered : 
and the position of Russia, in its relation respectively to the Toryism 
and the Liberalism of England, is no longer subject to any disturbing 
agency. The Russian bogie is not any more available for the po- 
litical fair. And the questions can now be freely and exhaustively 
discussed, who and what is Russia, and which is the party that is 
best entitled to fling in the teeth of the other the charge of being her 
peculiar friends? 

Who and what is Russia? Not the name of a complex and 
multiform society of intricate configuration, such as is our own: but 
a vast mass, comparatively inorganic, still nationally young, and 
simple in its forms of life. We may regard Russia, for the present 
purpose, as including three elements, three forces only. First the 
Emperor ; secondly the people; thirdly the official, aristocratic and 
military class; which last may be said to make up there what, both 
there and here, passes under the name of ‘ society.” Of these three 
factors, distinct estimates have to be formed. 

The present Emperor of Russia has, during a reign now approach- 
ing a quarter of a century, given ample evidence of a just and philan- 
thropic mind. No greater triumph of peaceful legislation is anywhere 
recorded than the emancipation of the Russian serfs, which he has 
effected. It is true that he gave to England assurances about Khiva, 
which he has been unable to fulfil. But the military measures taken 
against the Khan apparently had in view the real necessities of peace 
and order in that region, from which plunder and kidnapping had 
to be expelled. There is little in their accompaniments, either of 
profit or of power, which would warrant the imputation of an un- 
worthy motive. It is more just to ascribe the Emperor’s original 
promise of entire abstention to an honourable anxiety for the friend- 
ship of England, and as an over-sanguine expectation, than to de- 
nounce as an act of bad faith a resort to foree which has every 
appearance of reason and of justice. In the great matter of the war 
with Turkey, I avow my belief that the Emperor was prompted by 
motives of humanity, which drew additional force from the special 
sympathies of race and of religion. 

Justice seems to require a similar admission in regard to the 
Russian people. They are a peaceful and submissive race, whose 
courage in the field is that of a determined and uncalculating 
obedience. Domestic in their habits, rural in their pursuits, and 
fighting the battle of ordinary life under hard conditions, they are 
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little open to the evil influences of what is here termed Jingoism ; 
the conscription has for them no charms; and war summons them to 
little else than privation, wounds, disease, and death. Probably few 
among us are so biassed as to doubt that the Russian people have 
been moved, during the last three years, by a thrill of genuine 
emotion on behalf of their enslaved and suffering brethren, rather 
than by ‘ Russian interests,’ or appeals to pride, or the lust of 
territorial aggrandisement. 

That which reason bids us to conclude as to the people, we must also 
suppose at least as to individuals in the class which I have described 
as the third great moving force of the Russian Empire. Of this 
type was Colonel Kirieff, who met and indeed courted a hero’s death 
in the Servian war of 1876. But the general character and tendencies 
of the body are another matter. The spirit of aggression has a 
natural home in the oligarchic, diplomatic, and military class, whose 
personal and specific leanings it as strongly favours as it counteracts 
the interests of the people. We have seen too plainly what, though 
with many honourable exceptions, are the tendencies and leanings of 
the corresponding classes even among ourselves, where their senti- 
ments are modified, and their action limited, by free public discussion 
and by popular institutions. It is not difficult to understand what 
are the propensities, and what the power of the military, official, and 
aristocratic elements of Russian society; what pretexts they may ad- 
vance, and what use they may be tempted to make of the huge but in- 
organic forces of the nation, which lie almost helplessly at their dis- 
posal. It is not necessary here to dwell upon shades and subdivisions of 
opinion, or to distinguish Moscow from St. Petersburg. It would not be 
just to treat even the incorporated influences we are now considering as 
a mass of unmixedevil. But this class, in regard to the rights of other 
countries and the peace of the world, is the dangerous class of Russia ; 
the class that prides itself upon wisdom because it has power; the 
class that thinks itself cultivated because it has leisure; that includes 
all those who claim to lead the nation because they have long and 
often misled it, and to think and act for it, and drag it in the train 
of their thoughts and acts, because they live upon it. This class, or 
rather this conglomerate of classes, ever watchful for its aims, ubiqui- 
tous yet organised, standing everywhere between the Emperor and 
the people, and oftentimes too strong for both, is at work day and 
night to impress its own character upon Russian policy. The Duke 
of Wellington declined to place confidence in Russia; for, as he said 
with strong sense and truth, it was not his business to place confidence 
in foreign Governments. It is our business to judge them fairly, 
-but to watch them closely: and in our present judgments to avail 
ourselves of all the aid that can be derived from the observation of 
the past. 

Thus mixed in the composition of its political forces, and having: 
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not yet emerged from her despotic institutions, the Russia of 
Alexander and of Nicholas was undoubtedly the head of European 
Toryism, even while Austria was its right hand. She was the 
greatest and most important member of the Holy Alliance. In the 
case, however, of the Christian, and especially the Slavonic Provinces 
of Turkey, the sympathies of religion and race traversed the ordi- 
nary action of the instincts of power. Hence has arisen more than 
once an exceptional relation between Russia and the Liberals of this 
country. At the period, for example, of the Greek Revolution, she 
-and they fought on the same side. At the epoch of the Crimean war, 
when she struggled for the power of an arbitrary interference, and not 
for the relief of the oppressed, there was no room for such an 
.alliance. But in 1876, she was content to work as a member of the 
European family, in strict concert with its other members. When 
the deplorable abstention of England from the performance of duty 
broke up that concert, and left her to act alone, Liberalism could 
not on account of the instrument condemn the end, or desire that 
the subject races of Turkey should remain debased by servitude, 
because the Government that represented free England for the 
moment baffled and befooled every joint movement to deliver them. 
It was left to the despot to perform the duty of the free. But, 
unless in such cases of pure exception, Russia has uniformly and 
habitually ranged in European politics with the antagonists of 
freedom. Though I speak mainly of the reigns of Alexander and of 
Nicholas, it would probably be too much to say that the personal 
change in the occupancy of the throne has broken, or could break, 
the chain of an evil tradition. 

But that evil tradition, which places an insurmountable barrier 
between the sympathy of British Liberalism and the European policy 
of the Czars, has also entitled that Empire to the sympathy of 
Toryism, and has earned for it that sympathy. Of course I do not 
mean that the Tories of this country have approved of all the acts of 
Russia in Poland, which have left an ineffaceable stain upon the 
Empire and the age. But I reckon that, in every struggle which has 
-arisen since the peace of 1815, the sympathies of British Toryism 
have regularly gravitated to the side of power, and therefore to the 
side of Russia. Liberalism has only found itself in any sense on the 
side of Russia at the rare times when Russia had taken, for whatever 
reason, the side of Liberalism. But these are exactly the occasions, 
and the only occasions, when, with an equal certainty of instinct, 
British Toryism has entered the lists against her; and has thought, by 
the loudness and violence of its clamours, to cast into the shadows of 
oblivion the fact that it had really regarded her as its natural ally. 
Russia, as the greatest among the standing antagonists of the Liberal 
movement in Europe, had a claim on its respect. But this claim 
vanished away when, contrary to her wont, she was breaking chains, 
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instead of forging them. And when, in addition, phantom interests 
of England were, brought into the field, the patriotic violence of our 
Tories against Russia became, under this double influence, as hot as it 
they had not been her traditionary friends. 

But as they seem to have themselves forgotten this traditionary 
friendship, now unhappily suspended, it may be well to run briefly 
over the long series of occasions, on which it has been manifested and 
confirmed. 

From the Treaty of Vienna onwards, whenever there has been a 
struggle in Europe or elsewhere, with the single exception of the 
Turkish Provinces, Russia has taken the side of English Toryism, and 
English Toryism has taken the side of Russia. The partition of’ 
Europe, effected at Vienna without reference to the feelings of the 
people, was agreeable to the ideas of both, and had a kind of sanctity 
in their eyes. Every deviation from that Treaty, and every effort to 
disturb it, were discountenanced by each in their several degrees and 
modes. Russia supported Metternich ; and received his support on 
all occasions except when, in the case of Greece, she cooperated’ 
powerfully in the work of liberation; and Metternich, it need hardly 
be observed, commanded the steady sympathy of English Tories. In. 
Italy, Russia and the Tories supported the Austrian system. Russia 
eyed askance, and the Tories abhorred, the foreign policy of Mr. 
Canning. Russia and:the Tories contemplated with displeasure the 
French Revolution of 1830. Both regarded with still more active- 
displeasure the revolt of Belgium, which even the mild official 
Toryism of the Duke of Wellington’s Government condemned in the- 
Speech from the Throne after the accession of William the Fourth.. 
In the difficult operation of creating the Belgian kingdom, which 
was probably the crown of Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic efforts, 
England, with the variable support of Orleanist France, wrought 
zealously on its behalf; but the Holy Alliance, with the steady coun- 
tenance of the English Tories, as zealously against it. In Spain, in 
Portugal, the case was the same. Austrianism in Italy, Russianisny 
in Poland, whoever heard of a Tory effort or a Tory remonstrance 
against them? If, among the caprices of Fortune, it chanced that 
another strain was heard, as when Mr. Butler Johnstone delivered a 
maiden speech of great ability on behalf of the Italian cause, it was 
regarded as an accidental and youthful eccentricity, and did not 
serve in the slightest degree to colour the general feeling of the 
party. The climax of Russianism under Nicholas was reached, when 
he lent the might of his legions to reinforce the feebler arm of Austria, 
and extinguished in blood the movement of the Magyars. But who: 
has ever heard of the sympathy of the Tory party with Hungary. 
when she was fighting for her freedom? or until, within these last 
three years, she took unworthily the part of an Eastern oppression 
tenfold worse than that which she had agitated Europe to overthrow ? 
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In truth, if there be one fact more clearly written than another on 
the history of the last half-century, it is the general sympathy of 
British Toryism with that side in Continental politics which, under 
the pretence of supporting order, ever contended against freedom in 
all its forms. This was the stereotyped taunt of Liberals against 
Toryism when the first Government of Sir Robert Peel had taken 
office in 1834-5, and had been defeated at the General Election in 
the three capitals of the three countries. It was embodied in a 
sarcastic pean of Mr. Gisborne’s during the existence of that short- 
lived Government. On its reception, he said: ‘ London, and Dublin, 
and Edinburgh were disgusted ; but there was joy in St. Petersburg, 
in Berlin, and in Vienna.’ 

Let not, then, the retainers of the Administration, by reason of 
their short and quite intelligible infidelity, repudiate their brilliant 
inheritance as the representatives, on this side the Straits, of those 
who for sixty years have had it for their daily and nightly thought to 
resist the progress of freedom in Europe, and in whose eyes even the 
worst of the thrones of Europe were as sacred as was the Corn Law. 
It will assist the people of this country in passing judgment on the 
great question how it shall be governed under the next Parliament, 
if they bear in mind that everywhere, except in Turkey, Russian 
statesmanship has headed and sustained the votaries of reaction, with 
the support and sympathy of English Toryism. But, in Turkey 
alone, she has de facto achieved, by her unaided efforts, a work of 
liberation: and it is here, and here only, that the Tories of England 
have turned against her. That work of liberation, a great and 
signal one, the Liberals of England will neither deny nor forget. 
But, when Russia shall return to her old vocation in European 
politics, they, under the compulsion of their principles, and in con- 
formity with their history, must maintain against her, as well as 
against Austria and all the foes of freedom, an opposition more 
scrupulous and equitable, it is to be hoped, than the war waged by 
the Tories against their old ally, but one not less steady. 

It may be right after what has been said of the standing sympathy 
between Toryism and the policy of the Russian Government, to pro- 
duce some printed illustration of the esteem in which that Govern- 
ment was held in high Tory quarters. Nothing can be more to the 
point for such a purpose than the speech of Lord Beaconsfield on the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war. That war was not aimed at 
our interests, or likely to involve us in its vortex. Nevertheless, as 
the organ of the party, he advised the Government of that day at 
once to join hands with Russia, as the best coadjutress we could have 
at such a crisis. 


An alliance—I will not use the word alliance, because it may give rise to some 
misapprehension—but a cordial understanding between England and Russia to 
restore peace, as a natural consequence of the position in which both countries are 
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placed with respect to the belligerents by the quarantining of these provinces (the 
Saxon provinces) to Prussia, a cordial understanding and co-operation between 
these two great Powers would be liable to no sinister interpretation and excite no 
suspicion, because, as I have just said, it would be a natural consequence of their 
diplomatic engagements. I hope therefore there will be, between Her Majesty's 
Government and Russia, not a mere genial exchange of platitudes as to the ad- 
vantages of restoring peace and averting the horrors of war, but something more. 
I hope they will confer together as two great Powers who have entered into the 
same engagements, and as two Powers who themselves may be forced to take the 


part of belligerents.' 


A passage of’ which the entire substance, with the reason alleged, 
was really much more applicable to the circumstances of 1874 than 
to the case of 1870. 

It is time, however, to consider more particularly the temporary 
defection of the Tories from the Russian camp. They have under- 
taken for this occasion the réle of enemies of Russia. Let us exa- 
mine how they have played the part. Undoubtedly they are able to 
allege that they have done much to affront her Government, and to 
estrange her people. Not only is it probable that at no time, without 
actual war, have great masses of human hearts throbbed with a more 
hostile excitement than of late, but it is also hardly to be questioned 
that during the Crimean War itself there was nothing among us 
equal or analogous to the fierce and almost savage antipathy which 
has ruled a portion of the nation during the last two or three years. 
A phenomenon so singular may be readily explained by the cireum- 
stances of the two cases. The moving sentiment of the Crimean War 
was a noble indignation at an ambitious and overbearing effort of the 
Emperor Nicholas to establish an arbitrary power of sole interference 
in the Ottoman Empire. In a resistance to that outrage, even by 
arms, there was little to stir up the baser elements of our nature. 
The case was very different when, with a cynical selfishness, we 
allowed the rule to be laid down that British interests, no less ficti- 
tious, or at least remote, than they were obtrusive, were to be the rule 
and measure of destiny for the subject races of Turkey. It was not 
to be the number of Bulgarians massacred, it was not to be the merits 
of the contest between Russia and Turkey—so we were assured by 
two successive Ambassadors—that were to determine our cause, but the 
inestimable and certainly incomprehensible British interests which, 
according to Sir Henry Layard, were at some period of the contest 
to compel our interference as the defenders of the Porte. Only foul 
waters could flow from a source so polluted. And therefore, without 
doubt, the present Government and its followers can plead that they 
have done their bect to make the Russian people hostile to us. They 
have also limited the belligerent rights of the Russian State by mark- 
ing off Egypt as a land consecrated to British interests, which was 
to make war upon Russia, but upon which she might not make war in 
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return. They have answered her promise not to invade Constanti- 
nople by sending a fleet into its neighbourhood. And they have 
flourished in her face the menace of their Indian troops at Malta, of 
the great army behind them, and of the inexhaustible recruiting 
ground from which they came. All this must be admitted. It 
would be absurd to deny that they have set as remarkable an example, 
as is anywhere on record, of a partial and hostile neutrality. 

But there is such a thing as rendering service which neither can 
nor even ought to elicit gratitude; as managing friendship in a way 
which injures friends, and as indulging jealousy and énmity in a way 
which serves those very purposes of our enemies that are most alien 
to our taste. It was by friendship of this kind that the friends of 
the British Throne brought it, under Charles the First, to its ruin; 
that the enemies of American freedom, a century ago, stimulated the 
colonies to fight for and achieve an independence of which they had 
never dreamed; that the opponents of Reform in Parliament, by an 
indiscriminate resistance, roused the determination for comprehensive 
change, and by an obstinate struggle raised the movement to an 
impetus which gave to Liberalism its triumph for forty years. The 
services conferred in both these two cases were as real and important 
as they were unintentional. And in this most true, though not a 
little strange sense it is, that the Toryism, and the Tory Government 
of the last three years have befriended Russia, and have conferred on 
her advantages, which the policy of Liberalism would have kept 
wholly out of her reach. Indeed, it is to be added that the standing 
hostility, represented in the language of the ambassadors and followers 
of the Ministry, has in the case of the Ministry itself been crossed, and 
streaked as it were, by veins of peculiar intimacy, and by acts of 
association so close and suspicious, that nothing less than a large 
unexhausted stock of reputation as good Russia-haters could have 
made it safe to venture on them. 

In 1855 Russia obtained possession of Kars. Under the peace of 
Paris, in 1856, she had to surrender it. As a result of the war which 
British policy threw upon her hands in 1877, she has now incorporated 
it, inher Empire, together with Batoum and an adjoining range of 
country. In 1855, Russia held Bessarabia to the Danube, and 
ranked as one of the River States, her frontier meeting that of 
Turkey. In 1856, she was compelled to recede from the Danube and 
the Turkish frontier; and the Bessarabian district fronting the 
stream was placed, as a part of the Principalities, under free institu- 
tions. In 1878, not simply as the result of the present war, but with 
the direct assistance of the British Government, Russia has returned 
to the Danube and is againa River State. The portion of Bessarabia, 
which for twenty years had enjoyed free and popular government, 
together with the rest of Roumania, has been replaced under despotic 
institutions. And though Russia does not touch the Turkish frontier, 
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because the Dobrudscha, now made part of Roumania, intervenes, 
this is by no act of the British Government, but by the concession of 
Russia itself to Roumania: a gift ungraciously given, and reluctantly 
received. 

It is necessary a little to unfold this topic by an illustration. In 
1870, the Russian Government took advantage of the Franco-German 
War to declare the Czar emancipated from that article of the Treaty 
of Paris, which limited his right to maintain ships of war on the 
Euxine. The British Government examined the reasons alleged in 
justification of the step, and found them inadequate. On its invita- 
tion, the Powers met at a conference in London. All of them, 
including Turkey, were willing that Russia should be released from 
the stipulation: but she was required to accept the release at their 
hands, and to admit the binding force of the Treaty by signing a 
Protocol, which declared it to be a principle of European law, that no 
Power could be liberated from the obligations of a treaty but by the 
consent of the rest. 

This was habitually called by the Tories tearing up the Treaty of 
Paris. Unhappy Treaty of Paris! Though torn up in 1871, it was 
sufficiently in force in 1878 to enable those, who had declared it to be 
torn up seven years before, to keep Europe for months on the verge 
and in the expectation of war, in order (as was said) to compel 
Russia to place her rights as a belligerent in subordination to it. 
But it was not sufficiently in force to prevent those, who had thus 
depreciated and afterwards thus exalted it, from truly tearing it up 
themselves, when they proceeded to obtain possession of a Turkish 
island, and to establish separate rights of government over the whole 
of Asiatic Turkey by the Anglo-Turkish Convention, although the main 
object of the Treaty of Paris had been to declare the integrity of 
Ottoman territory, and to prevent all separate intermeddling between 
the sovereign and his subjects. 

It has been the habit of Toryism to charge upon the late adminis- 
tration the responsibility of having brought about the change effected 
in 1871. The truth is that of all the great Powers none had less 
to do with it than England. It was Germany which proposed the 
Conference, that is to say the concession; and Austria had in 
1859, and again in 1869, offered to take the initiative in effecting the 
alteration.2 The British Government had never uttered a syllable 
upon the subject. But what would their position have been, and 
what would have been said of their responsibility, if a writer in the 
Foreign Office had surreptitiously brought about the disclosure of a 
Granville-Brunnow agreement duly signed, and couched in the follow- 
ing terms ? 

The Government of her Britannic Majesty would have to express its profound 
regret, in the event of Russia’s insisting definitively upon the abolition of the Black 

2 La Russie et la Turquie, par De Bouhkarow, pp. 241=2. 
Vout. V.—No. 23. N 
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Sea clause. ‘As, however, it is sufficiently established that the other signataries to 
the Treaty of Paris are not ready to sustain by arms the restriction on the naval force 
of Russia stipulated in that Treaty, England does not find herself sufficiently in- 
terested in this question to be authorised to incur alone the responsibility of 
opposing herself to the change proposed ; and thus she binds herself not to dispute: 
the decision in this sense. 

The qualification is added further on : 

If, after the articles have been duly discussed in Congress, Russia persists in. 
maintaining them.* 

Now this is the identical clause of the Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
agreement on the Bessarabian question, with the substitution only of 
the words ‘abolition of the Black Sea clause’ for ‘retrocession of 
Bessarabia, and ‘ restriction on the naval force of Russia’ for ‘ de- 
limitation of Bessarabia.’ 

It is possible, I admit, that, even if the British Government 
had played an English part at the Congress, and had stoutly main- 
tained the Roumanian cause, our Plenipotentiaries might not have 
succeeded in carrying the votes of a majority of the Powers against 
Russia already in possession, and bent on the attainment of her 
end. But our traditions would not have been broken: our honour 
would have been without a stain: we should have been no parties 
to an act of gross and tyrannous ingratitude: we should have had 
no share in the evil work of handing back an European population 
from institutions of freedom to institutions of despotism. Whereas 
we gave a previous pledge to vote with Russia unless we could 
convince her in the discussion. What would be thought of the 
integrity of a member of Parliament who, professing attachment 
to a given cause, agreed in secret with the opposite side to vote 
against it unless he could convince them by his speech in the 
debate ? Such, however, was the anti-national course adopted by the 
Government. So they played into the hands of Russia: nay, entered 
into a conspiracy with her against freedom, for which she had some 
sort of excuse in the wounded pride of her recollections of 1856, but 
they had no shred or shadow of any excuse at all. 

And what was the motive for this unheard-of proceeding? Un- 
happily it is not difficult to divine. No State, approaching a many- 
headed negotiation, can lay equal stress on all its points. It must 
surrender some, in order to gain the others: it must give here, that 
it may take there. On this giving and taking principle, the cause 
of liberty was abandoned in Roumania, in order that the cause of 
liberty might be defeated in South Bulgaria. Russia was the enemy 
of freedom among the Roumans, where freedom clashed with her own 
territorial aggrandisement. She was its friend in South Bulgaria, 
now, by no will of hers, re-baptised as Eastern Roumelia. Here all 
the better parts of her composition were in play: the upright and 

8 May 30, 1878. From the Zimes, June 15, 1878. 
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benevolent character of ler Monarch, the strong blood-sympathies of 
the Russian masses, the natural and humane revulsion against the 
abominations of 1876. The great. object of the British Plenipoten- 
tiaries was to restore, or to be able to say that they had restored, 
Southern Bulgaria, under its new name, to the direct rule of the 
Sultan. To attain this object they applied all their strength, con- 
centrated upon it. For this they threatened war. But, in forcing: 
upon Russia such an unacceptable demand, it was necessary, under 
the iron presidency of Prince Bismarck, to make some concession to 
Russia elsewhere. Thus, then, as I have said, the cause of liberty was 
abandoned in Roumania, in order that, as an equivalent to us, the 
cause of liberty might be defeated in South Bulgaria. Russia was 
allowed to win, where she was Freedom’s enemy, in order that she 
might be made to lose, where she was Freedom’s friend. 

Such was the prime achievement of the peace-with-honour process. 
It was undoubtedly a great triumph over liberty. But was it a 
great triumph over Russia? It wounded her only in the best of her 
desires and sympathies. She was pledged to Slav liberation ; and at 


one point of the compass at least, and on’ the scene of the chief 
Bulgarian horrors, Slav liberation was hemmed in, was mutilated. 
Russian humanity, if the sceptic will graciously allow that such 
a quality exists, was wounded; the Russian aggrandisement had been 


promoted. We baulked and defeated Russia in what she sought on 
behalf of oppressed and suffering humanity; in what concerned our 
own pride and power we suffered, and not only suffered, but effectu- 
aily helped her to get her way. 

In truth, by this severance of the Valley of the Maritza from the 
sister district of Northern Bulgaria, we actually ministered to the 
pride and power of Russia, by creating on her behalf the strongest 
temptation, and the most susceptible material, for intrigue to be carried 
on at pleasure. In liberated countries, such as Bulgaria beyond the 
Balkans, there will, without doubt, subsist a sentiment of grati- 
tude towards the emancipating State. Even so France stood well 
with the United States of America after the War of Independence. 
To this sentiment of gratitude a certain political influence may be 
annexed. But the limits of such an influence are supplied and pre- 
scribed by the nature of the case itself. We may have heard of a 
free people which has surrendered its freedom into the hands of a 
liberator from within. But who ever heard of a free people that 
gave away its freedom toa foreign State that had set it free? It 
may be that there is an old age for liberty, as well as for indi- 


vidual men, when it is 


‘In second childishness and mere oblivion,’ ¢ 


and when those, who have enjoyed it long, and have been corrupted 


4 As You Like It, ii. 7. 
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by the wealth and power it brought them, have degenerated in the 
qualities necessary for its defence as well as for its acquisition, and 
have let it slip from their possession. But the first draught at least is 
too sweet for the cup to be dropped out of the hand. The way to keep 
down Russian influence over Bulgarians is, to develope Bulgarian 
freedom to the full. The way to help and perpetuate Russian 
influence is to establish sharp contrasts between the brethren in 
blood, who dwell on the two sides of the Balkans; so that Russia, 
pointing to the past, will be enabled plausibly to assert that, as she 
was the only Power that lifted the Northerns from the slough of 
despond to the high airy ground of freedom, so she is still the only 
Power to whom the Southerns can look, to raise them also to the level 
of their happier brethren. There could be no device more favourable 
to the future intrigues of Russia than a Bulgaria, however named, 
pining in substantial servitude by the side of another Bulgaria sub- 
stantially free. The freedom of the North is already her work: let 
her not be in a condition to point to servitude in the South and say, 
‘ This is the work of England.’ 

Meantime, it is already found that in the emancipated Bulgaria 
peace and goodwill are following in the train of freedom. A letter 
of the 9th of December from a person of the highest authority runs 
as follows: ‘In Bulgaria everything is quiet. The Turks of all the 
region about Schumla, Varna, and Rustschuk, &c., have returned to 
their homes. They are not only unmolested, but seem to have all 
the rights of the Bulgarians, and to be well contented.’ 

Thus far, then, we have found that when Toryism detected Russia 
in the act of promoting freedom in the East, and turned against her, 
it did more for her by its hostility than it seems ever to have effected 
by its friendship, and put her in the way of securing an addition of 
territory and a vast increase of influence. 

But its relations with Russia touched other points. Petitions 
were presented to the Congress at Berlin, which alleged that the most 
frightful sufferings had been endured by the Mohammedan population 
in the Valley of the Maritza at the hands of the Russian soldiery and of 
the Bulgarians. Under the authority of the Congress, the Ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople instituted an inquiry by an International Com- 
mission. The British Ambassador appointed, as the British member of 
the Commission, Consul Fawcett, well known as a thorough partisan 
in the Eastern Question. There were four members, however, whose 
impartiality might be presumed; those appointed for Germany, 
Austria, France, and Italy. These four were equally divided. But 
the French and Italian, together with the British and Turkish Com- 
missioners, delivered, in the strange form of identic notes, a Report 
which to a considerable extent adopted the statements set forth in 
the evidence, particularly as to a vast and undiscriminating slaughter 
at Harmanli of men, women, and children, stated by Mr. Fawcett to 
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be 60,000 in number; which it appeared to charge upon the Russian 
army. The signing Commissioners recommended the adoption of 
measures to relieve the affliction of the refugee population by re- 
storing them to their homes. And the Government have declared 
in the House of Commons that they gave credence to the statements 
of their Commissioner. 

Into that portion of the question, which affects the conduct of 
the Russians, I do not enter, beyond stating that in my opinion 
Ministers were bound in duty either to acquit that brave and 
usually humane army of the charge, or to condemn them, and protest 
against their conduct. They have done neither. What is more, 
they seem to have suffered the statements which excited pain and 
sympathy in this country, as well as those which have stirred indig- 
nation, to remain in silent neglect from the end of August, when the 
reports were sent in, onwards through the months of September, 
October, and November ; although their attention was drawn to the 
subject by the protest of Lord Shaftesbury, and, to my knowledge, 
by other and more direct means. But it remained, strange to say, 
unnoticed in the speeches of Lord Mayor’s Day, and again unnoticed 
in the Speech from the Throne. Both these remarkable omissions 
were made the subject of public animadversion, the latter of them in 
the House of Commons. At length, after regarding the case with 
apparent indifference for three and a half months, Ministers announced, 
on Friday, December 13, that they would propose a public grant 
for the relief of the sufferers in the Rhodopé district. The amount, it 
was understood, was a sum of 50,000/. It was proper to suppose 
that, after so prolonged a period of consideration, the act was deliberate 
and determined. But the intention, brought to light in the announce- 
ment of the 13th, was strangled in that of the 15th. No substitute 
is offered for the measure, and we are left to interpret the whole pro- 
ceeding as we may. The muttered disaffection of supporters is un- 
derstood to have caused the withdrawal. But what other explanation 
can be given of the inaction, so strangely prolonged in the face of 
the responsibilities implied by the inquiry, except it be a morbid 
and undue deference to Russia, and an unwillingness to wound her 
susceptibilities in a case where only the interests of humanity, and 
not the higher and more sacred obligations of ‘ British interests,’ are 
concerned ? 

But I have yet to state a more singular instance of deference to 
Russia, and of that kind of deference which in the more plain-spoken, 
though assuredly not less courteous, days of Parliamentary practice 
would undoubtedly have been described as truckling. 

During the existence of the late Administration, a wise, pacific, 
and friendly negotiation, due to the forethought and initiative of 
Lord Clarendon, was instituted with Russia, to promote the tranquillity 
of Central Asia, and to insure a good understanding between the two 
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Empires in that portion of the world. It was an essential part of 
this understanding, and was so recorded in many avowals, that Russia 
should abstain from all endeavours to exercise influence in Affghanistan; 
while England, on the other hand, was to use her best efforts for 
inducing the Ameer to fulfil the duties of good neighbourhood to- 
wards his northern neighbours, who were the neighbours, on the 
other side, of Russia. While the late Government subsisted, this 
covenant was observed on both sides with fidelity and advantage; 
and although the friendly letters of General Kauffmann to the Ameer 
Shere Ali were somewhat officious, they had not been deemed to give 
occasion for complaint down to the time when Lord Northbrook gave 
up the viceroyalty of India early in 1876. 

But a new epoch arrived when the British Government, in vio- 
lation of the fifty-fifth section of the Indian Government Act, brought 
a handful of Indian troops to Malta, at an enormous charge, without 
the knowledge or consent of Parliament. The measure is now 
known to have been preceded by preparations made in India for 
moving, through Affghanistan, against the Asiatic territories of Russia. 
Of small military significance in itself, it was obviously intended as 
a stratagem to mislead: to inspire the perfectly untrue belief that 
the 180,000 men, who form our Indian Army, could be withdrawn 
from India, as our home Army can, in case of need, be safely with- 
drawn from the United Kingdom, and could thus be made available in 
our European wars. The ulterior aim of all this, of course, was to 
intimidate Russia, and to strengthen the hands of the Government in 
giving effect to the Turkish and anti-liberal propensities which it 
indulged at Berlin, and which it embellished with the misused name 
of ‘ British interests.’ 

There probably never was a measure of such large and varied 
indirect operation, which was adopted with such an intoxicated 
thoughtlessness. Against all the cautions which the sagacity of 
statesmanship would have suggested to any previous Government, 
the stage-effect of this curious coup de thédtre carried the day. It 
implied a radical change in the conception and use of the Indian 
Army, which up to that time might have been best defined by a nega- 
tive: it was not an European Army. The effect on the peace of the 
country of a prolonged or extensive abstraction of its defensive force, 
its military police, was not worth considering. The authority of the 
Parliamentary inquiry, which had pronounced against measures of 
this kind, was quietly overlooked. There was no examination of the 
probable results on the contentment of India, when she should 
find herself saddled with the liability to provide men for wars from 
which she could derive no advantage; or on the soldiery, who, upon a 
footing of inferiority to their comrades, were to fight in climates, and 
amid races and associations, wholly strange to their experience. The 
contemptuous forgetfulness of all these subjects was remarkable. 
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But they were questions of the future. The Government also fergot 
the most obvious suggestion of the present; namely, that the game 
was a game which two could play at. 

As to the mode of playing it, the skiil of Russia appears to have 
been more conspicuous than her generosity. It was natural enough 
that she should prepare to threaten British India through Affghan- 
istan; and, when we had brought an earnest of the power of India 
into Europe, should indicate that there was also a possible, though a 
very uninviting, way from Europe towards India. But we must 
suppose that the design of Russia, in thus directing her troops, 
was much less military than political. She knew with whom she 
was dealing: and sought to act on the timid susceptibilities of the 
British Government, so as to draw it into some false step. 

It is probable, indeed, that Russia was, through her agents, less un- 
aware than was the British Parliament, with how singular a perversity 
the Indian Government, impelled from home, had, ever since the year 
1876, been preparing combustible material, to which she might at 
pleasure apply the match. During more than two years, the unfor- 
tunate Ameer of Affghanistan had been made the butt of a series of 
measures alternating between cajolery and intimidation. Down to 
the time of Lord Northbrook’s departure, he knew, from a long ex 
perience, that he had fast friends in the Viceroys of India: and with 
a shortsightedness of petty craft, sufficiently Asiatic, he endeavoured 
to extort from their goodwill everything he thought it could be made 
to yield in one-sided largesses of men, money, and engagements. He 
knew we were jealous of the independence of Affghanistan, and he 
strove to turn this jealousy to account for his personal and dynastic 
views. He desired to make us parties in determining the question of 
succession to his throne; as if we had not learned by sore experience, 
in the case of Shah Soojah, the folly of our choosing a sovereign for 
that country; and to obtain from us guarantees for his security, 
which were not to be dependent on his conduct. Of the wise and 
necessary refusal to enter into such entangling stipulations, he more 
or less made a grievance. He likewise reckoned against us a friendly 
remonstrance of Lord Northbrook’s against his most impolitic and 
vindictive severity towards his son Yakoob Khan, together with one 
or two minor matters, and with a complaint that we had not, as 
arbiters in the case of Seistan, decided according to the view which 
he, one of the parties, entertained. There was not any evidence of 
serious meaning in his attempts to make a market of these complaints. 
He exhibited to us no hostility ; for it was not a hostile act to restrain 
the movement, in the interior of his dominions, of the subjects of a 
Power which had cruelly and wantonly desolated the country, within 
the memory of many living Affghans. In1874, Sir R. Pollock had an 
opportunity of learning through a confidential channel the state of 
his feelings towards us; and hereupon he acquainted the Government 
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of India that they were in no respect altered for the worse. All the 
Ameer had done was to try, like a spoiled child, to get as much as he 
could out of our good nature, and to lay greater burdens on the 
willing horse. He little knew what a price he would have to pay for 
his indiscretion. 

In 1876 Lord Northbrook withdrew ; and the new Viceroy began 
too faithfully to give effect to the new ideas propagated from home. 
The Ameer had asked engagements, which implied a greater intimacy 
of relations. The present Government, through Lord Lytton, de- 
clared its readiness partially to meet his views in these respects; 
but combined with the concession a variety of stipulations, which 
are recorded in the drafts given to guide Sir Lewis Pelly in 
his Peshawur negotiations, and which would have placed his inde- 
pendence entirely at our mercy. The ordinary salutations of inter- 
national intercourse would not suffice. The British Government was 
determined on nothing less than embracing the Ameer: but with an 
embrace that strangled him. In the foreground of these counter- 
demands, there stood one stipulation which we made preliminary and 
indispensable, that he should admit British officers into his dominions 
as Residents at various points. To any plan of this kind it was 
well known that he objected, and Lord Lawrence has shown how 
reasonable his objections were; not only because he could not answer 
for the good treatment of our officers by his own people, but because, 
as often as he turned his eyes towards India, he saw, in scores of 
cases, that where Englishmen came in at one door, there and then the 
independence of Asiatic sovereignty went out at the other. 

The Papers, so long unduly withheld from Parliament, cover 
an extended field ; in which those, for whom it is needful to darken 
or evade the issue, can discover plenty of bye-paths in which to dis- 
port themselves. But the whole affair is summed up and brought 
to a head in the detailed conferences of Sir Lewis Pelly with the 
Ameer’s Minister at Peshawur during the early part of 1877. Here 
both parties, fully provided with instructions, declared in the most 
authentic manner the minds and intentions of their principals. And 
here the Ameer discovered, when too late, that the little grievances 
which, with a childish craft, he had magnified or pretended, had 
brought upon him counter-exactions, which he regarded as fatal to. 
himself and to his country. Extortioner against extortioner, the strong 
one must prevail, and the weak one must go to the wall. His 
Minister attempted to execute his change of front ; but it was too 
late. Producing the grievances of the Ameer,” he carefully excluded 
from them all reference to the unreasonable expectations about the 
succession and the guarantee. Assured that those forgotten and 
fictitious wants would be supplied, he came face to face with what 
was, to him, the most real and most terrible of all exactions, the 
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admission of British functionaries ; and without this, he was told, he 
could not move a step in the negotiations. Not only so, but® that 
the promises given by Lord Mayo and by Lord Northbrook, unless he 
complied with the demand, would be withdrawn. 

It is not often that diplomatic conferences have a pathetic aspect. 
But of the very few that have read these Papers, hardly any, I should 
think, can withhold an emotion of pity from the clever, but over- 
matched, representative of the Ameer. 

Nowhere is more conspicuously exhibited the unquestioned posses- 
sion of the giant’s strength, and the cynical determination to use it 
likeagiant. Again, and again, and again, the Asiatic Envoy entreats 
Sir Lewis Pelly to withdraw the stipulation, which he declares to be 
fraught with fatal peril to his country. All that the Ameer desires 
is to be let alone, and to rest upon the Treaties, together with the 
promises of Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook. The agreement at 
Umballa, says the Minister (p. 205), is sufficient so long as the 
Queen will let it remain intact and stable. ‘Till the time of the 
departure of Lord Northbrook, that previous course continued to be 
pursued’ (p. 206). ‘Lord Northbrook left the friendship without 
change, in conformity with the conduct of his predecessors ’ (p. 208). 
The Ameer desired only ‘that the usual friendship should remain 
firm upon the former footing’ (p. 211). His former fears of Russia 
had disappeared ; Lord Northbrook had ‘ thoroughly reassured him’ 
(p- 211). The sham or petty grievances have been put out of 
view: his desire only is that the Viceroy will, ‘ with great frankness 
and sincerity of purpose, act in conformity with the course of past 
Viceroys’ (p. 213). But that is exactly what Lord Lytton will not 
do. While Parliament was assured at home that there was no change 
in Indian policy, the trumpery complaints put forward from time to 
time by the Ameer, so long as he thought his standing ground 
was safe, were now made to rise in judgment against him. Under 
the pretext of drawing the bonds of friendship closer, he was required 
first and foremost to concede the admission of British Residents whose 
presence the Minister stated, eleven times over, would be dangerous 
or even fatal to his independence. On his refusal, he was told that he 
must stand alone, and that he was no longer to invoke the assurances 
of the former Viceroys. But English support was to him as the air he 
breathed, and the threat of its withdrawal was used as an instrument 
of torture. In this singular negotiation, the ruler of a thin and 
poor mountain population in vain struggles through his Minister to- 
cope with the agent of an empire of three hundred millions. Before 
this agent he cowers and crouches, like a spaniel ready bound and 
awaiting the knife of the vivisector. It is no wonder if the Minister 
died of it. At any rate he died within a few days after the repulse. 
The Ameer, hopeless and helpless, stood utterly aghast. He sent off 

* Papers, p. 219. 
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a new Agent (p. 171), to continue the conferences, and, as was 
believed, to face all the future perils of the required concessions rather 
than incur the present desolation of the withdrawal of the English 
alliance. But the Viceroy advisedly put an end to the whole 
business, because the Ameer (ibid.) had not shown an ‘ eagerness’ to 
concede the terms which he conceived to be pregnant with the ruin 
of his house and his country. 

Such was the mode in which the present Ministers pursued what 
they constantly announced as their policy ; to have, namely, on their 
frontier a strong and friendly Affghanistan as a barrier against Russia. 
Wishing him to be strong and friendly, they did, and they still are 
doing, everything which could make him weak and hostile. He stood 
between the two great Empires, like a pipkin (to use Lord Lytton’s 
simile) between two iron pots. He had not substantive strength suffi- 
cient for self-support, in his kingdom at once turbulent and weak. 
He required to lean on some one; and.we acquainted him that he 
should not be allowed to lean on us. Thus it was that, while we were 
in disturbed relations with Russia as to European politics, we laid open 
for her, as far as policy could lay it open, the way, through Affghanistan, 
to our Eastern possessions. 

Accordingly, Russia did not trust to her military measures only, 
but determined to commit the unfortunate Ameer, whom we had 
thrown, so to speak, into her hands. Her advances in Central Asia 
have been put forward as the excuse for our pressure upon the Ameer. 
But she has made, so far as we are informed, no advances at all since 
the annexation of Khokand in 1875: and that advance has been far 
more than compensated by the establishment of the Persian autho- 
rity at. Merv, which has stopped her only practicable road. However, 
we kindly opened for her a diplomatic path ; and she began to press 
upon the Ameer the reception of a Russian Mission. To such a 
Mission the Ameer showed a great repugnance. But in June‘ he was 
duly informed by General Kauffmann that the mission must be 
received. And we have the effrontery (for it is no less) to make 
this complaint against him, that, when he was deprived of all promises 
of support from us, and cast into utter isolation, he did not bid 
defiance to Russia also by refusing to her Envoy an entrance into his 
dominions. 

But the Russians, while they deprived the Ameer of choice in the 
matter, proceeded like men in their senses, and did not disgrace him 
in the sight of his own subjects. Time was allowed for his decision. 
Leaving Tashkend in the end of May, General Stoletoff waited ‘ for a 
month’ at the ferry over the Oxus until the Affghan Bek arrived who 
was to be his escort. He crossed it apparently in the beginning of 
July ; and only reached Cabul (the exact day is uncertain®) in the end 


7 Central Asian Papers, No. 1, p. 140. 
8 Ibid. No. 2, p. 14. ® Comp. pp. 12, 14, 18. 
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of the month. Now compare with this deferential caution our 
method of proceeding. Onthe 14th of August the Viceroy writes an 
imperious letter to the Ameer, virtually commanding him to receive 
an English Mission. Its delivery is delayed, by the death of the 
Ameer’s favourite son, until the 12th of September (p. 237). Sir 
Neville Chamberlain arrived at Peshawur (p. 238) on the same day; 
and, with a gross indecency, of which the whole blame belongs to his 
superiors, he proceeded, before there could be any reply from the 
Ameer, to communicate directly with his servants. He was autho- 
rised at once to acquaint the Mustafi (zbid.) that ‘the refusal of the 
free passage would bring matters to an issue;’ and on the 15th of 
September (p. 240) Sir Neville Chamberlain demanded from the 
Commandant of the Fort of Ali Musjed a ‘clear reply’ whether he was 
prepared to ‘ guarantee the safety of the British Mission ’ or not, as ‘I 
cannot delay my departure from Peshawur.’ In case of refusal or 
delay, he would act independently. The Ameer, thus disgraced in 
the sight of his own servants and people, would not (apparently) have 
sent instructions if he could, but certainly could not if he would. 
These are his words, reported by our own native Agent (p. 241): ‘It 
is as if they were come by force. I do not agree to the Mission, 
coming in this manner: and, until my officers have received orders 
from me, how can the Mission come? It is as if they wish to dis- 
grace me.’ On the 2ist the Mission was refused a passage by the 
Affghan officers, for the insulted Ameer had sent them no in- 
structions to grant it. Thus was got up by us the ‘affront’ 
which is put forward in justification of a war as foolish as it is 
iniquitous, and as iniquitous as it is foolish. The case is com- 
pleted when we find that the Ameer had actually intimated 
(p. 242) that he would receive the Mission in a short time (p. 242): 
that our Agent recommended ‘that the Mission should be held in 
abeyance’ (p. 241), as the Russian Mission, we have seen, with a 
studious respect for appearances, waited a whole month on the Oxus ; 
and, finally, that our Prime Minister declared the object of our 
proceeding was to obtain a scientific frontier. 

Thus far we have been contemplating a pitiless display of Might 
against Right. We shall now see how the genuine bully can crouch 
before his equal. Five days after the Viceroy addressed his high- 
handed letter to the Ameer, the Foreign Secretary despatched to 
St. Petersburg the expression of a categorical ‘hope’ of the British 
Government, equivalent to a demand, that the Russian Mission, as 
inconsistent with the understanding between the two countries, would 
be at once withdrawn from Cabul.'!° Until the 8th of September, the 
Russian Foreign Office managed to shift off its reply; and then 
answered that, as a mission of simple courtesy, it was within the 
understanding. In this reply the present Ministers appear at once 

#0 Central Asian Papers, No. 1, p. 150. 
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to have acquiesced. No notice is taken of it, except in a letter to 
the fndian Office from the Foreign Office, where it is complacently 
treated as showing that the understanding with Russia has ‘ recovered 
its validity.’ The Mission, of which the immediate withdrawal had 
been desired, was justified by a shallow and transparent pretext. 
This pretext was accepted. The Mission was not withdrawn, but the 
demand was. I do not know where to find, in our modern history, 
such an example of undue and humiliating submission to a foreign 
Government. 

But when the facts became known by the publication of the 
papers on the 30th of November, it was at once declared, on the part 
of the late Government, that a Russian Mission at Cabul was a de- 
parture from the agreement at which the two States had arrived, and 
that, howeverit might be justified when their relations were disturbed, it 
could not otherwise be justified at all. Under the compulsion created 
by this declaration, the Ministry has changed its course. On the 13th 
of December it at length announced that, when they learned the 
Russian envoy had left Cabul, they supposed the Mission had gone 
too. And yet they knew well enough that the two things are per- 
fectly distinct: that, for example, at the close of the Conferences of 
Constantinople, every Foreign Minister left the Porte, and every 
Mission remained. Having accepted the hollow excuse of the Russian 
Government, they presented one as hollow for themselves to Parlia- 
ment and their country. But, under compulsion, they now state they 
do not acquiesce in the continuance of a Russian Mission at Cabul. 
It remains to be seen whether Russia will relieve them from their 
embarrassment by bringing her compliments to a close, and allowing 
the Mission to pack up and depart. Not improbably she may, if she 
thinks its presence there might render it more difficult for her to 
act upon her plan of leaving the Ameer to shift for himself under 
the difficulties in which she has helped, for her own purposes, to 
place him. But how are we to escape from the facts, that she has 
declared a mission of courtesy to be within the Clarendon under- 
standing ; that her declaration has been received without protest for 
three months; and from the apparent consequence, that she has 
obtained, by the act of the present Ministers, a presumptive title to 
send a ‘mission of courtesy’ to Cabul when and as often as she 
pleases ? 

We have, then, sufficiently established the following proposi- 
tions :— 

1. The British Tories are the traditional and natural allies of 
Russia, in the policy of absolutism which she commonly has followed 
in Continental affairs. 

2. They only depart from her when, in the case of Turkish 
oppression, she departs from herself, and is found fighting on the side 
of freedom and humanity. 
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3. In thus departing, they have so managed their resistance, that 
they have played her game, fortified her position, and humbled their 
country before her. 

When our roystering politicians begin their preparations for the 
coming Election, these propositions may afford them some instruc- 
tion ; and may render a degree of aid to the people in answering the 
great question they must then answer, whether the present mode is 
the mode in which they wish the country to be governed. 

They will not, indeed, lack instruction from other sources. In 
vain does the Minister of Finance escape for the hour the payment of 
his just debts by postponing them as private spendthrifts use to do; 
by ‘spreading’ them over future years ; and by borrowing the money 
of impoverished India, in which but a year ago we were told that 
1,400,000 persons died of famine, until the Government can make 
up its mind whether the war, which they hope is nearly concluded, 
be one which should be paid for by England, or by its Eastern 
dependency, or by both. So stands the child before its dose of 
physic, and struggles for a few moments to put off swallowing the 
draught ; which will be all the bitterer the longer it is delayed. 
Under the pressure of a vast expenditure, and in the thickened and 
unwholesome atmosphere of a blustering, turbulent, and vacillating 
foreign policy, trade and industry obstinately refuse to revive, and 
suffering stalks through the land in forms and measures unknown to 
our modern experience. In the soreness of this pressure it is, and it 
was, almost forgotten that through the various departments of public 
action reform and improvement stagnate. But there is one subject 
which not even now can be dropped from view. I mean the war that 
has been not proclaimed, indeed, but established in ¢his country : 
the silent but active war against Parliamentary Government. 

The majority of the present House of Commons has, on more than 
one occasion, indicated its readiness to offer up, at the shrine of the 
Government which it sustains, the most essential rights and privi- 
leges which it holds in trust for the people. The occupation and 
administration of new territories, intended and admitted to involve 
large military charge; the assumption of joint governing rights, 
under circumstances of almost hopeless difficulty, over a range of 
territory which found room for several of the greatest empires of 
antiquity ; the establishment of new policies, and the development of 
them into wars abhorrent to their countrymen; all these things have 
been effected under the cloak of deliberate and careful secrecy, which 
has been maintained with evident intention, and even with elaborate 
contrivance, to exclude the Parliament and the nation from all influ- 
ence upon the results. The greatest encouragement has been afforded 
to a renewal of these experiments; for when at length they have 
become known, they have been accepted in Parliament with greedy 
approval, with that eagerness to be immolated which even an Ameer 
of Affghanistan failed to show. 
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When at length the House of Commons is allowed or invited to dis- 
cuss the great acts of the Government, information of vital import- 
ance to a judgment upon them is still withheld. Thus, at the close 
of last July, on the motion of Lord Hartington, they debated, with 
the Treaty of Berlin, the Anglo-Turkish Convention. In that Con- 
vention, besides the gross breach of the Treaty of Paris in which it 
was based, the secrecy and haste with which it was concluded—because 
of the fear, as Mr. Bourke candidly declared, that, if time and publicity 
were given, the Sultan would refuse to sign—and the onerous and 
hardly conceivable engagements for the defence and government of 
the whole of Asiatic Turkey, there was one other essential considera- 
tion ; its tendency to disturb our good understanding with friendly 
Powers, and especially with France. The wrong done to France by 
the Convention was strongly insisted on in the debate. But it seemed 
almost frivolous to dwell upon this topic in its several branches, when 
France herself was mute. And mute the House was allowed to sup- 
pose her. Not until we had passed well into the Parliamentary 
recess, a Correspondence was published from which it had appeared 
that France had taken the alarm, and that, on the 21st of July, Mr. 
Waddington hzd addressed to the British Government a despatch of 
expostulation and remonstrance, the existence of which was carefully 


concealed from Parliament during the debate. 


It is not, however, over the War-making and .Treaty-making 
powers alone that the majority of the present House of Commons 


have done what in them lay to forego their control. Even on their 


exclusive taxing privileges, and on their legislative powers, they seem 
to set no higher value. On the evening of the 17th of December, 
they voted that the revenues of India, or rather the money of India, 
for there is no revenue of the year applicable for the purpose, should 
be applicable to defray the expenses of the Affghan War. Under the 
authority of that vote, and of the corresponding vote in the House of 
Lords, the moneys of India may be so applied without any limit either 
of time or of amount. Should the expenses rise beyond those of the 
first Affghan War, which is stated to have cost thirty millions ; should 
the series of operations last, as they then lasted, over some four years, 
Parliament has no more to say to it; the Houses have parted with 
their power, once for all, into the hands of the Executive Govern- _ 
ment. 

But this is not all. In this unfaithfulness to India (for such it 
seems) is involved an abdication of the Parliamentary control over 
British expenditure. For it was declared on the part of the Govern- 
ment, by the leader of the House of Commons, that they could not as 
yet make up their mind whether any, or if any, what proportion, of 
the charge of the war should be defrayed by the Imperial Treasury ; 
but that they would do so hereafter. The vote of Tuesday night was 
therefore passed, in order to constitute in the Government an autho- 
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rity for an expenditure on the Affghan War without any limit of 
time or of amount, and this under full notice that an unknown pro-- 
portion of that expenditure might hereafter be demanded of them 
from the purse of the English people. About as well might the: 
House of Commons, instead of voting the Army Estimates from 
year to year, simply constitute a power of charge in the name of 
the Administration ; and then wait until, in some future year, it 
should be called upon, when the money had been spent, to settle the 
account in the lump by a vote of ratification. 

Not less remarkable is the disrespect exhibited by the present 
Government to the legislative office of the Lords and Commons of 
the United Kingdom. Of this Sir Alexander Gordon, on the 13th of 
December, pointed out in his place in Parliament the following note- 
worthy instance :— 

On the 28th of February, 1876,'! Lord Salisbury instructed Lord 
Lytton as follows :— 

The Queen’s assumption of the Imperial title in relation to her Majesty's Indian 
subjects, feudatories, and allies, will now for the first time conspicuously transfer to 
her Indian dominion, in form as well as in fact, the supreme authority of the Indian 
Empire. It will therefore be one of your earliest duties to notify to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan and the Khan of Khelat your assumption of the viceregal office under 
these new conditions. 


Now the Queen assumed the dignity of Empress of India under 
the Royal Titles Act of 1876. At the time when the Ministry gave 
these presumptuous instructions, that Act had not passed. Even of 
the Bill, the House of Lords had had no cognisance whatever; and 
the House of Commons had expressed no judgment on its merits, 
which were much contested. It had just been brought in, on the 
21st of February. It was not read a second time till the 9th of 
March. It did not receive the Royal assent till the 27th of April, 
two months after Lord Salisbury had written to Lord Lytton his 
instructions for acting upon it. It must indeed be gratifying to those 
members of the House of Commons, who confide in the wisdom of 
the Government, to witness the reciprocal confidence which that 
Government reposes in their docility. 

Domestic policy, then, as well as foreign, and that which lies 
deeper than any policy, the essential principle of Parliamentary 
government, will have to be considered and determined at the 
coming Election by the nation. But one word more as regards that 
foreign policy. The standing motto of Liberalism is friendship with 
every country ; as it was indeed of Toryism, until the new-fangled 
Toryism of the day, not less turbulent than it is superstitious, came 
into vogue. Liberalism has disapproved, and must disapprove, that 
antagonism to freedom which has commonly marked the conti- 
nental policy of Russia, almost though not quite as much as that of 
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Austria ; a State which, unlike Russia, has perhaps never once been 
led astray by any accident, into a sympathy with external freedom. 
But the braggart language, the unseemly suspicions, the one-sided 
moral laws, the fierce national antipathies, which so many writers 
among us have been labouring to cherish, are as truly alien to the 
spirit of true Liberalism, as is tyranny itself. Not only is the 
true fraternity of nations a great article of the Liberal creed, but, as 
a creed of justice, it requires that the proceedings of Governments, 
and of despotic as well as free Governments, should be received and 
judged in a spirit of equity no less than of caution. It further 
‘demands that, in the administration of our foreign affairs, 
and in the firm defence of our interests as well as our 
honour, neither womanish alarms at every rustling breeze, nor 
a mean and selfish egotism, should be suffered to prevail. Pro- 
bably if Liberal writers and statesmen were called upon to declare 
what Foreign Minister, what period of policy abroad, they thought 
to be the very best images of principles truly English, they might 
point to the period and the person of Mr. Canning. I have sorely 
shaken the nerves of some by holding that we ought to imitate 
Russia (as I would imitate the worst Governments, either foreign or 
domestic, that history could produce) in its good deeds. It seems 
that even a truism, which is all but vapid, can terrify the morbid 
mind. But I must add another truism, at the risk of exciting 
similar terror. In determining what deeds of Russia, or any other 
country, are good, and what are bad, we must be governed by the 
same rules of evidence, and the same laws of justice, as we apply in 
considering our own. What, for the happiness of mankind, requires, 
both here and elsewhere, to be exorcised, is that spirit of unconsider- 
ing selfishness which, and which almost alone, makes this smiling 
world into a world of woe. As to the disregard of our true British 
interests, which is often so freely charged, it will be time enough to 
weigh and confute the imputation, when so much as a single case 
ean be gathered from the page of history, in which a country has 
been injured through a mere deficiency of regard to its own welfare. 
It is the excess of that sentiment, involving as it always involves its 
misdirection, which through all generations has marred the fairest 
prospects of humanity: and which yet will mar them. 


W. E. GLapsTone. 
December 22, 1878. 





